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HEINRICH VON VELDEKE’S MINNE; 
WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH’S LIEBE AND TRIUWE 


James F. Poag, Indiana University 


Heinrich von Veldeke is a poet of penetrating psychological insight. 
For this reason it is strange, perhaps, that he should make such ex- 
clusive use of the Ovidian tradition’s mechanical devices when de- 
scribing love’s inception. minne does not begin in the psyche of Vel- 
deke’s Didé, Lavina, or Enéas with an inner movement of the human 
heart. Love is generated and directed toward its object by forces com- 
pletely beyond the control of man’s faculties. Omnipotent numina, 
Vénus and Cupid6, ignoring the refinements of psychological per- 
suasion, ignite a fiery and irresistible passion by using instruments of a 
purely physical nature: an arrow, a torch, a magic kiss (En. 805 ff., 
860 ff., 10031 ff., 10982 ff.'). Accompanied by a set of predictable 
symptoms—insomnia, loss of appetite, pale complexion, fever— 
Veldeke’s minne runs its course with terrifying inevitability. There is 
an overwhelming necessity to it all and Veldeke’s lover is utterly in- 
capable of resisting this passion of foreign origin, which presses itself 
upon him in opposition to his express will and against his obvious in- 
clinations (En. 1481 ff., 10102 ff., 10150 ff., 11165 ff.). 

Heinrich von Veldeke’s influence on the style and content of the 
works of Wolfram von Eschenbach is irrefutable.? Wolfram considers 
Veldeke his meister (Willehalm, 76, 22 ff.) and praises his artistry (P. 
292, 18 ff.; 404, 28 ff.). But, although Wolfram is Veldeke’s student, he 
is at the same time the creator of Parzival. He is the man who de- 
lineated the inner conflict of an extremely strong-willed knight. He is 
the poet who found the resolution of that conflict in the conscious and 
free acquiescence of the human will to the will of God. We might ex- 
pect one so vitally concerned with the preservation of the integrity of 

1 Citations are from Heinrichs von Veldeke Eneide, ed. Otto Behaghel (Heilbronn, 
1882), and (for Parzivé] and Titurel) from Wolfram von Eschenbach, ed. Eduard Hartl, 
7th ed. (Berlin, 1952). 

2 See Heinrichs von Veldeke Eneide, pp. ccxiv—ccxix; Julius Schwietering, ‘‘Ein- 
wiirkung der antike auf die entstehung des friihen deutschen minnesangs,” ZDA, Lx1 
(1924), 61-82; ““Typologisches in mittelalterlicher Dichtung,” in Vom Werden des 
deutschen Geistes. Festgabe Gustav Ehrismann (Berlin and Leipzig, 1925), pp. 40-55; 
Gustav Hofmann, Die Einwirkung Veldekes auf die epischen Minnereflexionen Hart- 


manns von Aue, Wolframs von Eschenbach und Gottfrieds von StraGburg (Miinchen, 
1930), Pp. I-45. 
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human freedom to take issue with Veldeke’s deterministic interpreta- 
tion of love’s beginnings and at one point in Parzivél Wolfram does 
proceed to a more detailed Auseinanderseizung. He begins this discus- 
sion by recounting the peculiarities of his master’s views: 


Manec min meister sprichet sé, 

daz Amor unt Cupidé 

unt der zweier muoter Vénus 

den liuten minne geben alsus, 

mit geschéze und mit viure. (P. 532, 1-5) 


The student concludes this short sketch of his master’s teaching on 
minne’s inception with the cryptic but damning comment: “din 
minne ist ungehiure...” (P. 532, 6)—that is, ‘this sort of love is 
monstrous.” Wolfram’s jarring statement is immediately followed by a 
discourse on the nature of rekt minne, a discourse which presupposes in 
the listener or reader a knowledge of Veldeke’s views on the same sub- 
ject. These views are stated by Lavin4’s mother as she lays bare the 
secrets of minne’s inception for her daughter. Speaking of Amor’s role 
in such matters, the mother explains: 


ein busse hat er an der hant, 
in der ander twéne gére: 

da mede skitt er sére, 

als ich dir seggen wolde. 

der eine es van golde, 

des pleget er t’allen stonden. 
swe s6 eine wonde 

da mede gewinnet, 

vel statlike er minnet 

end levet met arbeide. 
neheinre onstAticheide 
endarf man hen tien. 

der ander gére es blien. 

van deme doen ich dir kont: 
swe dA mede werdet wont 
an sin herte enbinnen, 

de es der rechten minnen 
iemer ongehérsam. 

he hatet ende es vele gram, 


* See the use of the word ungehiure to describe the ‘monsters’ Cundrte and Mal- 
créAtiure: P. 315, 24 and 517, 15. I doubt that Wolfram’s use of this word is to be 
traced to Veldeke’s use of the word in his Eneide. See G. Hofmann, Die Einwirkung 
Veldekes auf die epischen Minnereflexionen, p. 23. If, however, Wolfram had Veldeke 
in mind here, his intent was surely ironical. He takes his word from Veldeke’s vocabu- 
lary, then uses it to chastise Veldeke’s minne, possibly indicating by his tone of voice 
how very much he agrees with the word’s negative implications. 
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swat sé van minnen geskiet, 
des engelustet hen niet. (En. 9916 ff.) 


In this critical passage Veldeke depicts the course of love as deter- 
mined by forces beyond the control of man’s faculties. Should the 
numinal agent elect to use his golden arrow, the lover will then love 
faithfully, ‘‘statlike’”—even in time of stress. However, should the 
arrow of lead be unleashed upon a human heart, that heart must for- 
ever by impervious to “der rechten minnen,” that is, love character- 
ized by faithfulness in bad times as well as good. Members of Wolf- 
ram’s Thuringian audience would have been especially familiar with 
Veldeke’s minne-doctrine; and as their court was a focal point of 
literary activity, their minds would have been particularly keyed to 
subtle distinctions in matters of love. Wolfram could count on their 
avid interest and appreciation as he playfully turned Veldeke’s views 
on reht minne into his own. In order to accomplish this, Wolfram out- 
lines Veldeke’s mechanistic teachings on love’s inception, as we have 
seen, and labels them unacceptable. The numina have no power over 
minne, Wolfram implies, for such love would be monstrous. Then, 
assuming his audience’s knowledge of Veldeke’s theories on reht 
minne, Wolfram suddenly leaps to an explanation of his own views on 
the subject, demonstrating that reht minne, faithful love (in opposition 
to Veldeke’s teaching), can and does receive its staying power from 
man’s inner resources; for whoever has ¢riuwe in his heart will forever 
sustain his love—in time of stress as well as time of joy. The theory of 
numinal forces, the theory of Cupid6, of Amor, of Vénus, the theory of 
mechanical instruments, of the arrow, of the torch, all these things 
have no place in Wolfram’s teachings on reht minne. True love, in his 
estimation, must come from a self-controlled commitment of man’s 
faculties; it must come from ériuwe. Speaking then of Veldeke’s doc- 
trine of numinal dominion over minne, Wolfram explains, 

diu minne ist ungehuire. 

swem herzenlichiu triuwe ist bi, 

der wirt nimmer minne vri, 

mit vréude, etswenn mit riuwe. 

reht minne ist w4riu triuwe. 

Cupid6, din strale 

min misset ze allem male: 

als tuot des hérn Amores gér. 

sit ir zwéne ob minnen hér, 

unt Vénus mit ir vackeln heiz, 

umb solhen kumber ich niht weiz. 





sol ich der waren minne jehen, 
diu muoz durch triuwe mir geschehen.* (P. 532, 6-18) 


Veldeke’s views on reht minne require the arbitrary action of numinal 
powers in order to activate and sustain a love that is characterized by 
its capacity for faithfulness, stéticheide. Wolfram’s views on reht minne 
involve a rejection of the role of the numinal powers as well as a 
subtle shift in vocabulary, a shift which can be interpreted as corre- 
sponding with Wolfram’s purpose. Wolfram’s disagreement with 
Veldeke is based, we have argued, on his desire to reaffirm the prin- 
ciple of individual responsibility. Within the framework of his teach- 
ings on reht minne, on love that is faithful, Veldeke speaks of sté@ti- 
cheide, a virtue which is more passive than triuwe, as courtly literature 
shows,’ a virtue that is further deprived of positive aspect by the fact 
that, in Veldeke’s teaching, its origin is beyond human control. herzen- 
lichiu triuwe, wdariu triuwe are the terms Wolfram substitutes for 
staticheide and these vocabulary changes certainly correspond with the 
basic position which we consider to have been the motivating factor in 
Wolfram’s rejection of the numina. Wolfram’s adjective herzenlichiu 
puts the movement of love solidly within the human psyche; his use of 
the noun ériuwe, which has an essentially positive, active meaning, 
stands in contrast to the more passive connotations of s/ete and far 


more effectively underscores the capability of man’s subjective powers 


* Of course P. 532, 11-18 can be interpreted as a reference to Wolfram’s own 
Minneerlebnis. If, for example, P. 532, 17-18 is actually Wolfram’s oblique reference 
to his own lady’s lack of triuwe, then Wolfram is in agreement with Veldeke and is 
using the figures of Vénus and Cupidé as symbols for the sort of love that is charac- 
terized by wdériu triuwe, not by lack of it. It must be admitted, however, that an 
opposite interpretation is possible, that Wolfram could be disagreeing with Veldeke; 
a strong argument does speak for such a reading of the lines. In P. 533, 9-19 Wolfram 
pokes fun at Veldeke’s personifications of the power of minne. Even if we consider 
Wolfram’s humor at the expense of the numina to be of the most playful and harmless 
sort, it is nonetheless difficult to reconcile the unvuoge which Wolfram traces to the 
numina with the doctrine of later minne which Wolfram praises. In our interpretation, 
however, this note of discord disappears and the entire section emerges as a logical 
whole: P. 532, 1-5 summarizes Veldeke’s views on love’s inception. P. 532, 6 labels 
these views unacceptable. P. 532, 7-18 explains why these views must be unacceptable. 

?. §32, 19 —533, 20 continues the attack on Veldeke’s minne, indulges in good-natured 
ridicule of the numina, couples this irony with the accusation of wnvuoge, and ends 
(P. 533, 20) with the demand that minne be taught better. P. 533, 21-30 summarizes 
Wolfram’s doctrine of liter minne, thus fulfilling the demand of P. 533, 20. 

’ For the distinction between the meaning of the words stele and triuwe see Vera 
Vollmer, Die Begriffe der Triuwe und der State in der hifischen Minnedichtung (Tiibingen, 
1914), Pp. 141. 
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in guiding the course of minne.® The significance of Wolfram’s acti- 
vated vocabulary, its contrast to Veldeke’s paler usages, would not 
have been lost on the listeners in Wolfram’s audience, schooled as 
they were in an oral tradition of literature where every word of famous 
passages from important works would have been firmly implanted 
in the memory, and schooled as they were in a literary tradition in 
which poets often took and subtly twisted the words of their adver- 
saries. 

Today’s knowledge of the peculiarly active meaning of triuwe is not 
confined to courtly literature alone. Feudal codes, those guides to the 
more practical aspects of life in medieval Germany, give us further in- 
sight into the content of the word. Speaking of the use of triuwe in 
these codes V. Vollmer explains: 

Es gehért ... zum Begriff des getriuwe Seins dem andern gegeniiber nicht 
nur passives Festbleiben, sondern auch aktive Hilfsbereitschaft 

schliisse itiber den Begriff der triuwe im mittelalterlich-rechtlichen Sinn 
erhalten wir aus Ehrenbergs Untersuchung iiber Commendation und Huldi- 
gung. ... Wichtig ist nach Ehrenberg, da® beim Begriff der Treue das sub- 
jektive Moment, nimlich das Gewissen des Verpflichteten vorherrscht: die 
Treue gibt nur eine ganz allgemeine und vage Norm fiir das Handeln, namlich 
das Interesse dessen, dem die Treue gilt: alles iibrige iiberlaft sie dem sub- 
jektiven Ermessen dessen, der Treue itibt.’ 


In the light of feudal law as well as courtly literature we grasp the 
meaning of Wolfram’s attack on Veldeke’s doctrine of reht minne with 
its deterministic numina, we understand more fully Wolfram’s pro- 
posal of a counterdoctrine. The doctrine’s emphasis on friuwe puts the 
responsibility for the course love takes precisely, unavoidably on the 
inner capabilities of the freely acting individual. reht minne has 


* G. Hofmann (Die Einwirkung Veldekes . . . ) does not develop the polemic con- 
sequences of Wolfram’s theories on reht minne. He evidently assumes that Wolfram 
is exactly reproducing Veldeke. See Hofmann, p. 24. The undercurrent of opposition 
to Veldeke which persists throughout the passage supports another interpretation, 
however, and this is not the only instance in which Wolfram seizes upon some aspect 
of Veldeke’s teaching, then changes it very subtly, but in such a way as to express 
something quite different from the master’s purpose. This is a possible interpretation 
of Wolfram’s use of ungehiure; we will see other examples below. George Keferstein 
(“Zur Liebesauffassung in Wolframs ‘Parzival,’” Festschrift fiir Albert Leitzmann. 
Jenaer germanistische Forschungen, 2. Sonderband [1937], p. 20), speaks of Wolfram’s 
proposal of Christian ériuwe as the basis of reht minne in opposition to antiquity’s 
teachings as symbolized by Amor, Cupid6é and Vénus. The special significance of 
triuwe, however, is revealed only when Wolfram’s reht minne is related directly to 
Veldeke’s. 

7V. Vollmer, pp. 7 and 8. 
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nothing to do with arrows or torches. It is a matter of the heart. It is 
herzenlichiu triuwe. reht minne is not characterized by a faithfulness 
artificially induced. It is characterized by a faithfulness that is real, 
that is true: “reht minne ist wériu triuwe.” 

With veiled and somewhat flippant references to the numinal fea- 
tures of Veldeke’s teachings, Wolfram in this same passage continues 
indulging his satirical nature. Having established the true doctrine of 
reht minne he goes on to complain of a love which is deterministic, 
which is distinguished by its capacity to destroy happiness and bring 
pain, dark sides of minne to which Veldeke gives overwhelming 
emphasis. Carrying on the train of thought, Wolfram refers with play- 
ful irony to the figures of Vénus and Cupidé as he seeks to fathom the 
measure of their participation in these unpleasant aspects of love. His 
apparent hesitancy to assign to them the guilt for minne’s harsh 
treatment of her victims gradually gives way to unmistakable accusa- 
tion (P. 533, 9-20). After all, Wolfram argues, one should not attribute 
to minne a propensity for unvuoge; she is too old for that sort of thing, 
he intimates, with a slyly irreverent dig at Veldeke’s Vénus (P. 533, 9- 
10). Should the mischief then be attributed to minne’s kintheit, the de- 
bate continues, referring rather too playfully with this noun kintheit 
to the gods Amor and Cupidé (P. 533, 11-12). Answering his own ques- 
tion in the same vein, Wolfram gives way to mock gallantry and ex- 
plains he would prefer not to blame minne’s old age; he would rather 
shift the responsibility for a lapse in virtue to her youth: “unvuoge 
gan ich baz ir jugent, / dan daz si ir alter breche tugent” (P. 533, 13- 
14). But evidently this answer is not entirely satisfactory to Wolfram 
either, for he poses the question of responsibility again in the follow- 
ing lines: “vil dinges ist von ir [i.e., minne] geschehen: / wederhalp 
sol ich des jehen?”’ Wolfram immediately shows why he cannot accept 
his own last answer as complete. He does this by demonstrating the 
manner in which minne’s youthful conduct is bound to reflect upon her 
old age, so that one realizes minne must lose her good name in any 
case—even if the blame should be laid to the vagaries of her “jungen 
reten”’: “wil si mit jungen reten / ir alten site unsteten, / s6 wirt si 
schiere an prise laz” (P. 533, 17-19). Having brought Veldeke’s 
numina into an unpleasant dilemma that must betray the poet’s true 
feelings toward these figures, Wolfram closes with a sharp reprimand 
that seems logically directed at his master, a reprimand which indi- 
cates minne should be taught better, “man sol si es underscheiden 
baz” (P. 533, 20). 
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Wolfram’s rejection, then, is complete, but his own proposals for a 
counterdoctrine are not complete. Having declared that minne should 
be taught better, Wolfram proceeds to do just that—by further de- 
veloping his own theory of love, a theory that is everything Veldeke’s 
is not: 

later minne ich prise 

unt alle die sint wise, 

ez si wip oder man: 

von den ichs ganze volge han. 

swA liep gein liebe erhiiebe 

later Ane triiebe, 

da newederz des verdriizze 

daz minne ir herze sliizze 

mit minne von der wanc ie vléch, 

diu minne ist ob den andern héch. (P. 533, 21-30) 


Two features of Wolfram’s doctrine should immediately impress upon 
us their undertones of opposition to Veldeke. In the first place, 
Wolfram demands of minne that it be pure, uninfected by the dark 
aspects of existence (P. 533, 26); second, he portrays a love that is not 
vexed at having its heart sealed by faithfulness (P. 533, 27-29). Now 
love, as it is found in the Eneide, is a dark passion, and at another 
point in Parzivdl, within the context of a passage which points to the 
Eneide’s version of Vrou Minne,® Wolfram takes this same Vrou Minne 
harshly to task for the sins she causes, giving examples that range from 
incest to breach of trust (P. 291, 19 ff.). When Wolfram follows up his 
attack on Veldeke’s minne-doctrine (P. 532, 1-533, 20) with a demand 
that love be “‘later,”’ we may assume then that we have a thrust which 
is aimed at Wolfram’s meister, especially since the demand for pure 
love is followed by Wolfram’s portrayal of a love which is undisturbed 
at having its heart sealed with minne that is faithful. This, too, would 
fit solidly into the pattern of attack on the master, because, as we have 
seen, Veldeke’s characters are depicted as being captives of a love 
that is quite unwelcome to them, a love which so vexes them that they 
would gladly escape from it. 

But the proposal of a love that is “later Ane triiebe,”’ the proposal 
of a love that is welcome to the lover, these are not the only important 
features of the counterdoctrine. A close reading of the passage begin- 
ning with the line P. 533, 25 ff. indicates an intriguing relationship 
between the words liebe and minne: 


* See G. Hofmann, p. 1 ff. 





swA liep gein liebe® erhiiebe 

liter Ane triiebe, 

da newederz des verdriizze 

daz minne ir herze sliizze 

mit minne von der wanc ie vléch, 

diu minne ist ob den andern héch. (P. 533, 25-30) 


A closer examination of these lines reveals a juxtaposition of the terms 
liebe and minne. liebe seems to be represented as a level of love more 
basic, more fundamental than minne. We have seen Wolfram attack- 
ing Veldeke’s doctrine on numinal inception a few lines above. Here, 
in answer to that doctrine, Wolfram speaks his own mind on love’s 
inception, love’s beginning, and in doing so he turns to the word Jiebe, 
instead of the word minne, to describe it, “sw& liep gein liebe 
erhiiebe. ...” Significantly, Wolfram repeats the pattern indicated 
here on at least three other occasions, repeats the pattern within the 
framework of Veldeke’s numnia or within a framework of reht minne.'® 
The content of the following passage is, for example, remarkably 
similar to that of P. 533, 25-30: 


*E. Martin’s notes and the notes of the Bartsch edition translate the words 
liep and liebe as ‘beloved’ not as ‘love.’ If the persons and not the emotion are meant 
here, the verb should have an object. Both Martin and Bartsch supply the object 
by translating /@er as a noun. This is, however, an extremely rare usage of the word. 
It should be considered, moreover, that MS. G does contain the variant lieb for liep 
(P. 533, 25), and that it is quite possible, in this unusually long line with its many 
diphthongs, that the final e was dropped from the first liebe. Martin lists a number of 
examples of cases in which Wolfram simplified his meter, achieved “Einsilbigkeit der 
Hebungen und Senkungen” by eliminating the final unaccented e before consonants 
(p. lxxviii). Important, too is the fact that in the only other passage in Wolfram’s 
works containing a detailed exposition of the nature of reht minne (P. 365, 1-7), the 
pattern liebe-minne recurs with the same implications as those in P. 533, 25-30. The 
pattern liebe-minne is to be found again—with the same implications it has in P. 533, 
25-30—in other passages that have reference to Veldeke (P. 291, 15-18, T. 66, 2-3). 
In all cases except P, 533, 25-30 there can be no doubt that the emotion and not the 
person is referred to. The startling and repeated similarity in pattern, content, and 
frame of reference could hardly be accidental. This fact coupled with the knowledge 
that later is so rarely used as a noun would speak strongly for the more common 
translation of léer as an adverb and the simultaneous translation of liep (lieb) and 
liebe as the emotion of love in P. 533, 25-26. 

10 G. Hofmann, as we have seen, assumes an exact agreement with Veldeke in 
Wolfram’s statement about faithful love. He does later admit, however (p. 28), that 
Wolfram is setting up his own positive ideal of love in contrast to the external love 
of Cupidé. Hofmann’s interest in Wolfram’s agreement with Veldeke keeps him from 
pursuing the details of this positive ideal and from following up the possibility that 
Wolfram might have used the same ideal elsewhere in opposition to Veldeke. The 
same is true of Kurt Boestfleisch (“Studien zum Minnegedanken bei Wolfram von 
Eschenbach,” Kénigsberger deutsche orschungen, vit [1930], p. 14). 
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Swem wiariu liebe ie erholte 

daz er herzeminne dolte, 

herzeminne ist des erkant, 

daz herze ist rehter minne ein pfant, 

alsé versetzet unde verselt, 

kein munt ez nimmer gar volzelt 

waz minne wunders viiegen kan. (P. 365, 1-7) 


Again we find Wolfram discussing the nature of reht minne. Again we 
find him calling attention to the heart’s role in this phenomenon. We 
see the juxtaposition of liebe and minne repeated and the pattern of re- 
lationship is familiar. It is liebe, not minne, which is responsible for 
love’s origin: “Swem wariu /iebe ie erholte. ... ” 

In order to understand the significance of this we must be able to 
distinguish the meanings of the two key words. In the love lyric of the 
German Middle Ages the word /iebe originally means joy; minne is the 
word used to designate the emotion of love, although Jiebe very quickly 
takes on this connotation too—in the works of Dietmar von Aist. 
Among the poets of the Bliitezeit the word liebe may refer simply to 
joy as opposed to sorrow, it may refer to a happy love in contrast to an 
unhappy one, it may even be used as a specific designation for Hohe 
Minne. In Hartmann’s poetry the word liebe, as an expression for the 
emotion of love, is used even more frequently than the word minne 
and occurs particularly when the poet wants to convey a “‘herzliche 
Note.” In Walther’s lyric the word liebe retains for the most part its 
original connotations of joy but may also be used to designate the 
heart’s affection, love, the charms of a woman." 

The general picture is hardly conclusive, but nonetheless it can 
serve as an indication of the possibilities. Of the two words, minne is 
used far more often by Wolfram to express the emotion of love. In its 
various forms it occurs over 500 times in Parzivél and Titurel. By con- 
trast liebe is found only 39 times in these works as an expression for 
the emotion of love (Parzivdl 8, 21; 12, 5; 65, 18; 68, 2; 70, 6; 78, 23; 
100, 13; 140, 18; 202, 30; 272, 14; 272, 15; 291, 17; 346, 20; 352, 26; 
365, 13 396, 24; 407, 5; 409, 21; 533, 25; 533, 25; 671, 4; 672, 18; 672, 
21; 712, 23; 712, 27; 748, 12; 765, 22; 785, 2; 825, 26. Titurel 29, 4; 
46, 2; 66, 3; 77, 4; 81, 1; 85, 4; 80, 4; 100, 2; 110, 4; 111, 1).” 

The word minne is not only the more frequent, it is also the 

1 See Mihail Isbasescu, ‘““Minne und Liebe. Ein Beitrag zur Begriffsdeutung und 
Terminologie des Minnesangs,” Tiibinger germanistische Arbeiten, xxvui (1940), 161-62. 


12 Tabulations are based on the Collected Indexes to the Works of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, ed. R-M. S. Heffner (Madison, 1961). 
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more general term. It can be used to designate the widest variations in 
the concept of love. The adjectives that modify minne demonstrate 
this point. minne can be endehaft (Parzivdl 714, 28), gotlich (P. 465, 29), 
gréz (P. 719, 23), guot (P. 425, 24), kintlich (Titurel 52, 4), state 
(Parzivdl 586, 24), getriuwe (P. 486, 14), ungehiure (P. 532, 6), vremd 
(P. 436, 13), bt ligend (P. 193, 4; Titurel 147, 3), ganz (Parzivdl 365, 12; 
586, 24), magtuomlich (P. 805, 1; T. 37, 4), later (P. 533, 21; 711, 25; 
Titurel 53, 2), stark (Parzivél 283, 18; Titurel 51, 4; 85, 3), silez 
(Parzival 44, 28; 823, 21; Titurel 114, 4), streng (Parzivdl 35, 3; 287, 11; 
643, 9; Titurel 109, 2), war (Parzival 283, 14; 532, 17; 766, 13; Titurel 
4, 4), reht (Parzivdl 344, 18; 365, 4; 438, 5; 440, 3; 456, 18; 532, 10). 
There can be héhiu minne (Parzivdl 11, 10; 318, 15; 318, 22; 458, 7; 
712, 6; 731, 8; 757, 24; Titurel 3, 1; 13, 2; 23, 4; 87, 1). There can be 
werdiu minne (Parzival 44, 28; 77, 16; 81, 1; 88, 4; 172, 15; 204, 12; 302, 
10; SII, 15; 641, 6; 641, 14; 724, 23; 730, 5; 731, 11; 736, 24; 743, 26; 
810, 19; Tilurel 102, 3). liebe is the more restrictive term: it is reht 
(Parzival 68, 2), stark (Titurel 89, 4), vriuntlich (Parzivdl 409, 21), her- 
zenlich (Titurel 46, 2; 81, 1), lieplich (Titurel 85, 4; 110, 4), stete 
(Titurel 29, 4; 66, 3), getriulich (Parzival 671, 4; 765, 22), war (Par- 
zivdl 365, 1; 712, 27), ganz (Parzivdl 765, 22; 785, 2; Titurel 89, 4), 
groéz (Parzival 70, 6; 78, 23; 140, 18; 272, 14; 672, 21). 

The terms minne and liebe are, as expressions for the emotion of 
love, in some degree interchangeable and, as can be seen in the tabula- 
tion, certain of the adjectives modify both. Despite this, however, 
some significant facts do become apparent. The word minne has a 
wide range of meanings, whereas with the descriptive words used 
to designate more closely the content of liebe, these polarize roughly 
around just two fields of meaning. On the one hand they conjure 
up an atmosphere of Herszlichkeit: lieplich, vriuntlich, the atmos- 
phere of an inner, personal emotion of affection: herzenlich, getriu- 
lich—or, on the other hand, they underscore the duration or strength 
of the emotion: liebe is stete, stark, ganz and above all gréz. Another 
factor which helps us to isolate the meaning of liebe is the realization 
that the word completely lacks certain modifiers which figure so 
strongly in designating the content of minne. There is no such thing 
as a strengiu, hohiu, werdiu liebe, although strengiu, héhiu, werdiu minne 
are very important concepts. sirengiu minne is used exclusively to 
designate the love of Ovidian tradition. The term héhiu minne invokes 


8 The only exceptions are the abstract terms rehliu liebe, wariu liebe. 
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a spirit of equally literary nature. werdiu minne implies, presupposes 
the cultivated values of courtly society. Now liebe, as its modifiers tend 
to indicate, is particularly, peculiarly an intense emotion of the heart, 
an emotion of personal affection. (The undertones of Herzlichkeit put 
Wolfram’s use of the word closest to Hartmann’s.) liebe then has more 
the force of a basic humanity, a powerful affection of the heart. It is 
not surprising that the conventions of literature, of society, which so 
strongly color the content of minne, should be inapplicable here. When 
Wolfram attributes love’s inception to liebe, and not to minne, he is 
emphasizing his rejection of the numina, of these external, artificial 
literary conventions of the society in which he moves. By using the 
word liebe with its special connotations he is affirming once again the 
capability of inner human resources in matters of love. liebe is responsi- 
ble for love’s inception, not gods and goddesses with arrows and 
torches, just as wdriu triuwe is responsible for love’s continuance. 
Wolfram is consistent in his doctrinal efforts to represent liebe as 
the moving force in love’s inception and he continues to do this in op- 
position to Veldeke’s numinal teaching. Ti/urel 64, 1 ff. is a perfect if 
simplified parallel to Parzival 532, 1 ff. The Titurel passage begins with 
a playfully ironic treatment of Veldeke’s numina; it ends with an 
enunciation of the basic tenet of Wolfram’s counterdoctrine: liebe is 
minne’s source. Wolfram carries on in Titurel the subtle game of skill- 
fully twisting aspects of Veldeke’s views on minne into his own. The 
passage to which I refer is T. 64, 1 ff., a dialogue between Schiinatu- 
lander and Sigiine on the nature of love. Sigfine asks whether minne is 
male or female, a play upon the sexes of Vénus and Cupidé that is as 
slyly irreverent as the veiled references to their disparate ages in 
Parzival. Sigine’s artless question, whether minne’s proper place is 
among dolls, and her belief that minne can be lured like a bird are in 
reality Wolfram’s humorous comments on the doctrine of numinal 
origin. Schidnatulander’s answer to Sigtfine’s question about love’s 
nature are Veldeke’s, too, but again finely transformed as to serve 
Wolfram’s purpose: ‘minne draws people like a bow,’ Schianatulander 
says, ‘minne shoots with thoughts and hits everything that moves.’ 
The image is taken of course from Veldeke’s tenet which explains 
that love is derived from Cupid6’s arrow. Wolfram has made certain 
major changes, however. In Wolfram’s version human beings are bent, 
not bows; minne shoots with thoughts, not arrows. The image is 
emptied of Veldeke’s content and brought to bear as an expression of 
Wolfram’s wholly immaterial interpretation of minne’s origin. Wolfram 
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skillfully borrows elements of his master’s style in order to reject his 
master’s teaching and the rejection is made complete as Wolfram once 
again puts forth his counterdoctrine. As if to underscore his opposition 
to the numinal theory, Wolfram has Schianatulander re-emphasize the 
fact that minne is incorporeal (‘‘minne ist an gedanken”’) and he has 
Schidnatulander explain at the same time that this state of affairs 
(“‘minne ist an gedanken’’) is brought about by diu stete liebe. The 
transformation of Veldeke’s doctrine of reht minne is complete. Veldeke 
had proposed a minne characterized by stdticheide, a minne where 
faithfulness was, however, external, numinal in origin. Wolfram pro- 
poses a minne of psychological, not mechanistic composition (‘‘minne 
ist an gedanken”’), an incorporeal sort of minne that has moreover a 
singularly inner, personal source, in that it must be ultimately traced 
to liebe.* Wolfram’s use of Veldeke’s adjective siete as a modifier for 
his own noun liebe is typical of his general technique in correcting the 
master’s teachings on reht minne. Wolfram seizes upon some cardinal 
aspect of Veldeke’s doctrine, then subtly changes its force by bringing 
it into a new environment, an environment constructed so as to express 
some cardinal aspect of Wolfram’s counterdoctrine. 

The recognition of Wolfram’s playful treatment of Veldeke’s 
teachings on love, coupled with the recognition of his effort to trans- 
form Veldeke’s teachings into his own, gives us some concrete basis for 
understanding Wolfram’s reference to Vrou Liebe as the real source of 
Vrou Minne’s power. Wolfram makes this statement in Book VI of 
Parzival (P. 291, 15-18) without further explanation or comment. The 
sentence, when considered simply as an isolated statement, is certainly 
open to many interpretations. The realization, however, that it is 


‘t Julius Schwietering (‘“‘Typologisches in mittelalterlicher Dichtung,” p. 45), 
describes Wolfram’s playful treatment of the numina, and shows that it is Wolfram’s 
intent to correct Veldeke, but without mentioning Wolfram’s specific counterdoctrine: 
“minne ist an gedanken: daz mag ich nu mit mir selbe beweren: / des betwinget si 
diu state liebe’ (T. 66, 2-3). Wolfram’s verb betwinget is a reproduction of Veldeke’s 
twingende minne. The deterministic character of Veldeke’s-concept has, however, been 
removed by Wolfram’s use of the noun liebe. Cf. T. 56, 3-4 for another example of 
liebe’s role in guiding love’s course, an example possibly connected with some sort of 
doctrine on reht minne. 

% For example, G. Hofmann (p. 3), interprets the liebe in Vrou Liebe as ‘joy.’ 
G. Keferstein (pp. 29-30), interprets it on the other hand as ‘love.’ He comes quite 
close to the meaning we have established by investigating liebe’s modifying adjectives. 
Keferstein describes liebe as “die wahre und echte Neigung zum Liebespartner.” 
The full import of the contrast between liebe and minne, however, can only be il- 
luminated by considering the implications of other passages in which minne and liebe 
occur in similar pattern. 
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Veldeke’s Vrou Minne to whom Wolfram is referring in Book VI 
carries with it the knowledge that the statement does not at all stand 
isolated. We have already seen this pattern of relationship between 
liebe and minne. It is Wolfram’s counterdoctrine. Beginning with P. 
291, 1 Wolfram performs a literary tour de force with thoughts, motifs, 
and turns of phrase obviously taken from the Eneide. Wolfram’s ab- 
sorption of Veldeke’s idiom is so complete that we think him really in 
agreement with Veldeke’s doctrine. Wolfram seems to be admitting 
that the human being is quite helplessly abandoned to the powers of 
Veldeke’s Vrou Minne. Addressing this numinal figure with apparent 
awe and in the style of Veldeke’s monologues Wolfram complains: 

daz smehe unt daz werde, 

und swaz tf der erde 

gein iu deheines strites pfligt, 

dem habt ir schiere an gesigt. 

wir miiezen iuch bi creften lan 

mit rehter warheit sunder wAn. (P. 291, 9-14) 


But having only just attributed omnipotence to Vrouw Minne in the 
lines above, Wolfram, with a capricious shift, abruptly turns and main- 
tains the very opposite. He argues that, if it were not for Vrou Liebe, 
Vrou Minne would have no power whatsoever: 

Vrou Minne, ir habt ein ére, 

und wénc deheine mére. 

vrou Liebe iu git geselleschaft: 

anders weer vil diirkel iuwer craft. (P. 291, 15-18) 
Wolfram’s freakish mood acquires particular significance when viewed 
in the light of our interpretation of P. 532, 1 ff. and 7. 64, 1 ff., for 
Wolfram’s manner here is in fact typical of his treatment of Veldeke’s 
numinal doctrine. It is characterized by an ironic playfulness in which 
Wolfram takes the cue for his sally from Veldeke himself. Wolfram 
seems to be in complete agreement with his master until suddenly, 
seizing upon Veldeke’s appellation Vrou Minne, he actually uses this 
device for transforming Veldeke’s theories into his own. He sets up his 


own Vrou Liebe as the real source of Vrou Minne’s power, emphasizing 
once again the prime role of the human heart in determining love’s 
course. 


There can be no doubt that Wolfram is fascinated by elements of 
Veldeke’s style. They fit well into his own colorful manner of expres- 
sion and are particularly suited as embellishments for those parts of 
his source which inescapably demonstrate the extreme power of 
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minne. This is particularly true of the episode in Book VI. Here 
Wolfram does use his master’s style, enjoys the sound, the colorful 
interplay of motifs, but, while he uses these elements of style, he can- 
not resist expressing his basic disagreement with their traditional con- 
tent. His source forces him to depict Parziv4l as the plaything of ex- 
ternal powers. His convictions lead him to undercut his source. With 
one sentence he complains of Vrouw Minne’s omnipotence; with the 
next he denies that omnipotence. We see this technique repeated. The 
lines P. 292, 29-P. 293, 4 are, like those which preceded Wolfram’s 
sudden espousal of the cause of Vrouw Liebe, in apparent agreement 
with Veldeke. They underscore Vrouw Minne’s omnipotence. Address- 
ing this figure Wolfram says: 

ez enhilfet gein iu schilt noch swert, 

snell ors, héch burc mit tiirnen wert: 

ir sit gewaldec ob der wer. 

béde af erde unt in dem mer 

waz entrinnet iuwerm criege, 

ez vlieze oder vliege? (P. 292, 29-293, 4) 


Wolfram, however, cannot leave Parzival completely at the mercy of 
external factors; with a sudden turn he minimizes what he has just 
said, and robs it of its sting by intimating that Parzival is not simply 


the victim of an external force, Vrou Minne. Parziv4l’s difficulties are 
at least in part brought about by an act of the will, by an inner psycho- 
logical power, by triuwe: 

Vrou Minne, ir tatet ouch gewalt, 

dé Parzival der degen balt 

durch iuch von sinen witzen schiet, 

als im stn triuwe dé geriet. 


This passage in Book VI shows most clearly Wolfram’s ambivalent 
attitude toward his master. Wolfram is an accomplished virtuoso in 
Veldeke’s art. With zestful facility he evokes the mood of Vrouw 
Minne’s monstrous power. At the same time, however, Wolfram can- 
not resist weakening the forceful image thus created, by interjecting 
signal features of his own ethic. Here he betrays his true convictions 
which are stronger than the momentary fascination exercised by tradi- 
tional literary forms. In the last analysis, Veldeke’s deterministic doc- 
trines must be incompatible with the cornerstone virtue of Wolfram’s 
ethical structure, must be incompatible with a é#riuwe that demands 
uncommon inner psychological power. Indeed, Wolfram knows no 
better way of undermining Vrou Minne’s claim to omnipotence than 
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by remarking that Parziv4l’s Liebesversunkenheit is partially brought 
about by this key virtue. It is consistent and understandable, then, 
that Wolfram should maintain, in opposition to Veldeke’s determin- 
ism: “reht minne ist wériu triuwe,” for triuwe is in Wolfram’s works 
particularly, as has often been said, a catalytic agent which can move 
the human heart to an active compassionate love. It is also consistent 
and understandable that Wolfram should clearly maintain—in three 
different passages and always in opposition to Veldeke—that minne 
must ultimately be traced to liebe, for liebe is in Wolfram’s works a 
strong emotion which, like triuwe, leads us ultimately to the very 
depths of the human heart. There is an inner relationship between 
these two psychological factors, liebe and the cardinal virtue /riuwe. 
This relationship gives us an insight into the importance that the en- 
tire polemic on minne’s inception must have had for Wolfram. Ex- 
ternal circumstances, moreover, surely pressed Wolfram to undertake 
his extended debate. Literary activity at Hermann’s court absolutely 
required a clarification of the function of the human heart in matters 
of love. Thuringia’s less talented writers were slavishly following the 
traditions established by Veldeke’s Eneide, and seemed especially 
attracted by those Ovidian features of style which necessarily ob- 
scured the question of human freedom. His own counterdoctrine was 
well suited to serve as an antidote for literary trends Wolfram must 
have considered unhealthy, trends he must have considered a threat to 
the fundamentals of his Welianschauung. 

It should be noted that the technique Wolfram employs through- 
out this debate is nothing new. It is the sovereign irony we often see 
him using to deflate his opponents. It is a technique similar to that 
found in Ursprinc bluomen. In this Minnelied Wolfram marshals motifs 
of the traditional love-song in order to ridicule the love-song’s well- 
worn Gehalt. Moreover, Wolfram’s curiously ambivalent attitude 
toward Veldeke is similar to his attitude toward the Tagelied, an 
attitude characterized by a fascination with the Tagelied’s form but 
ultimately a rejection of the Tagelied’s content. It is interesting that 
Wolfram’s ironic treatment of Veldeke’s numina seems to follow a line 
of growth toward artistic maturity. His handling of the problem 
progresses from the crass extremes, the sudden shifts of the angry 
diatribe against Vrouw Minne in Book VI of Parzivdl, through the far 
more clever jibes at Vénus and Cupidé in Book X of the same work, 
and it culminates in the delightful refinement, the subtle transforma- 
tion of Veldeke’s doctrine in the verses of Titurel. 





THOMAS DE QUINCEY UND JEAN PAUL 


Peter Michelsen, University of Géttingen 


Der englische Opiumesser stand zu Jean Paul in weit engerer Bezie- 
hung als zu irgendeinem anderen deutschen Dichter: magnetartig 
wurde er von ihm angezogen. Schon friih (1821 und 1824) erscheinen 
im London Magazine unter dem Titel Analects from Richter! Uber- 
setzungen aus Jean Pauls Werken von De Quincey. Unter diesen alles 
in allem 24 (z.T. sehr kleinen, nur aus einem Satz bestehenden) iiber- 
setzten Proben befinden sich drei etwas gréfere. Die ersten beiden: 
“The Happy Life of a Parish Priest in Sweden’” und “Last Will and 
Testament—The House of Weeping’”® stammen aus dem ersten Bind- 
chen der Flegeljahre; das erste Stiick ist die Ubersetzung der Phantasie 
“Der schwedische Pfarrer,”* das zweite die Ubersetzung der ersten 
Hilfte von No. 1, “‘Testament—das Weinhaus.’® Im Miarz 1824 
erschien dann im London Magazine ein weiteres lingeres iibersetztes 
Stiick: ‘The Dream upon the Universe” (Masson, x1, 290-93) aus dem 
Anhang zum ersten Bindchen des Kometen, iiberschrieben ‘‘Traum 
iiber das All.’’® 1821 veréffentlichte dieselbe Londoner Zeitschrift den 
ersten englischen Aufsatz iiber Jean Paul aus der Feder De Quinceys: 


“John Paul Frederick Richter’”’ (Masson, x1, 259-72).’ In ihm ist das 
Bild, das sich De Quincey von Jean Paul machte, enthalten. Besta- 
tigung dafiir findet man in spiteren AuSerungen, die aber kaum Neues 


‘Thomas De Quincey, The Collected Writings, hrsg. von D. Masson, London 
188o ff. (im folgenden: Masson), x1, S. 273-93. 

2 London Magazine, Dezember 1821; Masson, XI, 273-77. 

3 London Magazine, Dezember 1821; Masson, x1, 277-83. 

4 Jean Paul’s Werke, Berlin, G. Hempel, 0.J. (im folgenden: Hempel), Bd. 20-23, 
S. 16-20. 

§a.a.0.,S. 3 fi. 

* Hempel, Bd. 27-29, S. 108-112. Die Erinnerung an diese Ubersetzung lag De 
Quincey spater, 1846, fiir die eigene Version dieses Traumes zugrunde, die den Titel 
trug: “Dream-Vision of the Infinite as it reveals itself in the Chambers of Space” 
(Masson, VIII, 33-34). 

7 De Quincey nannte seinen Lieblingsautor stets ‘John’ statt Jean! V.R. diirfte 
Recht haben, wenn er meint, diese Konjektur De Quinceys sei aus dessen Idiosyn- 
krasie gegen die Franzosen und deren Literatur zu verstehen (V.R., “DeQuincey: 
Some Objections and Corrections,” Notes and Queries, Vol. 177 [1939], S. 191). De 
Quincey meint iibrigens, die Tatsache, daf$ man in Deutschland iiblicherweise den 
Familiennamen Jean Pauls fortlasse, sei “an expression of affection for his person” 
(Masson, x1, 262 f.; auch rv, 390). In Wahrheit hat der Dichter seinen Namen selbst 
coupiert. 
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bringen und nur wenig Erginzendes hinzufiigen. De Quinceys gesamte 
schriftstellerische Physiognomie jedoch korrespondiert so sehr mit der 
Jean Pauls, dai man eine weitgehende Parallelitat in Stil und Gehalt 
konstatieren kann. 

“T have three favourites” meint De Quincey, “and those are Kant, 
Schiller and John Paul Richter” (Masson, x1, 262). Diese Feststellung 
erfahrt einige Einschrankung, wenn man bedenkt, daf das Verhiltnis 
des Opiumessers zu Kant und Schiller keineswegs frei war von Kritik, 
Irrtiimern und Unverstindnis;® der eigentliche Lieblingsschriftsteller 
De Quinceys—jedenfalls im Bereich der deutschen Literatur—scheint 
allein Jean Paul gewesen zu sein. Im Postscript zu seinem Artikel 
heift es denn auch: “Every man shall take his own favourite: mine, in 
any case, is to be Paul Richter’’ (Masson, x1, 272 Anm.). Soweit gibt 
De Quincey lediglich seine subjektive Zuneigung kund. Doch hat es 
dabei nicht sein Bewenden. Dafi Jean Paul ihm der bedeutendste 
Mann der zeitgendssischen deutschen Literatur ist, betont De 
Quincey mehrere Male. In dem Motto (das De Quincey in den von 
ihm selbst veranstalteten Collected W orks dann fortlie®), einem fingier- 
ten lateinischen Zitat, nennt er ihn einen Mann “qui locum principis 
in Litteris Germanicis meretur jure” (Masson x1, 259), und viel spiter 
bekennt er, Jean Paul sei der ‘most brilliant of all German writers” 
(Masson vill, 33). Er und Schiller seien nicht nur grofie Autoren, son- 
dern auch “great men” (Masson xI, 272), und in gewisser Beziehung 
betrachtet er ihn “as by far the most eminent artist . . . since the time 
of Shakspere”’ (Masson x1, 265). Nicht nur ist er ihm “the Rousseau and 
Sterne of Germany” (Masson, Iv, 389), nein, “‘in one pretension” gar 
“the... leaves Sterne at an infinite distance in the rear’’ (Masson, x1, 
265; auch 266). In seinem Charles Lamb-Essay zieht De Quincey eine 
Entwicklungslinie dessen, was man ‘subjektive Literatur’ nennen 
kénnte, von Rabelais, Montaigne, tiber Sir Thomas Browne, La Fon- 
taine und Swift, Sterne bis, in Deutschland, zu Hippel und Hamann. 
Von all denen aber sei ‘‘the greatest of the whole body—John Paul Fr. 
Richter” (Masson, v, 218). Und zwar sei es nicht nur die Persénlich- 
keit, wie bei Schiller, die ihn zur Verehrung Jean Pauls treibe: ‘‘in the 
case of Richter” vielmehr, meint De Quincey, ‘“‘my veneration and 
affection for the man is founded wholly on my knowledge of his works” 
(Masson, xI, 262) 


® Vgl. Peter Michelsen, “Th. De Quincey und die Kantische Philosophie,” 
Revue de Littérature Comparée 33, 1950, S. 356-75; ders., ““Th. De Quincey und Schil- 
ler,”’ German Life and Letters, N.S. 1x, 1955-56, S. 91-99. 
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In seinem Artikel von 1821 gibt De Quincey die Griinde an, die 
seine Hochschitzung Jean Pauls rechtfertigen sollen. In ihnen wird— 
das sei vor allem andern festgestellt—ein Verstandnis des Jean Paul- 
schen Stils an den Tag gelegt, wie es zu jener Zeit selten zu finden war. 
Folgende vier Eigenschaften des Schriftstellers Jean Paul erscheinen 
De Quincey vor allem verehrenswert: 1. Die Verbindung des Riihrend- 
Pathetischen® mit dem Humoristischen, 2. die geistige Aktivitit, 3. 
die Uberfiille an Witz, und 4. das soziale Bewuftsein Jean Pauls. Diese 
vier Punkte verdienen genauere Betrachtung. 

1. De Quincey bezeichnet als das Charakteristische, durch welches 
Jean Paul sich nicht nur von deutschen Autoren, sondern von allen 
modernen Autoren iiberhaupt unterscheide, “the two-headed power 
which he possesses over the pathetic and the humorous” (Masson, x1, 
263). Doch fiigt er korrigierend gleich hinzu: “rather . . . this power is 
not two-headed, but a one-headed Janus with two faces. The pathetic 
and the humorous are but different phases of the same orb; they assist 
each other, melt indiscernibly into each other, and often shine each 
through each like layers of coloured crystals placed one behind an- 
other” (Masson, x1, 263). Zu dieser sehr richtigen Beobachtung, die er 
mit einer Shakespeare-Szene illustriert: dem Bericht vom Tode Fal- 
staffs durch Mrs. Quickly (Henry V., II. iii), mag er angeregt sein durch 
Jean Pauls eigene Ausfiihrungen tiber den Humor “als eines umgekehr- 
ten Erhabenen” in der Vorschule der A sthetik (1, § 33). Bei Jean Paul ist 
der Humor Ausdruck der Inkongruenz zwischen Unendlichkeit und 
Endlichkeit, jener Unangemessenheit von Idee und Erscheinung, 
dergegeniiber das strémende Pathos der Empfindsamkeit die Ausbalan- 
cierung des gestérten Seinsverhiltnisses wiederherzustellen sucht. 
Denn auch die triumphierende Welt, die das Ich zur komischen Figur 
verdammt und es dem Gelichter preisgibt, bedarf des Trostes, der 
in Trainen der Riihrung aus der Tiefe des Subjekts aufbricht. Es ist 
bemerkenswert, dafi De Quincey das Ineinander und Aufeinander- 
verwiesen-sein des Komischen und Sentimentalen bei Jean Paul nicht 
entging. Er meinte wohl eine Verwandtschaft zu spiiren zwischen der 
Jean Paulschen und der eigenen Denk- und Schreibart: denn auch bei 
ihm steht ja der Eloquenz des iiberflieBenden Gefiihls ein—freilich 
relativ seltener—wunderlicher Humor gegeniiber.’® 


* Im Deutschen gibt das Wort ‘pathetisch’ allein das englische ‘pathetic,’ das De 
Quincey verwendet, nicht genau wieder. 

1° Etwa in “Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts” oder “The Spanish 
Military Nun.” 
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In der theoretischen Erfassung der beiden Elemente Humor und 
‘Pathos’ ist De Quincey allerdings nicht besonders tiefgriindig. Das 
‘Pathos’ kénnte man den De Quinceyschen Uberlegungen iiber die 
Beredsamkeit angliedern. In ihnen wird jene—der Tradition unbe- 
kannte—Unterscheidung zwischen “Rhetoric” und “Eloquence” 
getrofien, die ein moderner Literatursystematiker™ zum Ansatzpunkt 
fiir die Ausbreitung einer ‘Theorie’ der Rhetorik bei De Quincey 
macht: “By Eloquence we understand the overflow of powerful feel- 
ings upon occasions fitted to excite them. But Rhetoric is the art of 
aggrandizing and bringing out into strong relief, by means of various 
and striking thoughts, some aspect of truth which of itself is supported 
by no spontaneous feelings, and therefore rests upon artificial aids” 
(Masson, x, 92). Man bemerke, wie diese Definitionen den urspriing- 
lichen Sinn des Rhetorischen als eines 6ffentlichen und richtigen 
Sprechens tiber bedeutende Gegenstinde recht weit in subjektive 
Richtung verschieben. Legt man sie aber an De Quinceys Werk an (so 
wenig er sich auch selbst stets an sie gebunden fiihlte), so wird man 
darin beide Spielarten der Rhetorik vertreten finden. Auch bei Jean 
Paul scheint ihm das der Fall zu sein, und fiir ‘‘occasional passages”’ bei 
diesem nimmt er in Anspruch, was er Jeremy Taylor und Sir Thomas 
Browne im ganzen zuschreibt: “In them... are the two opposite 
forces of eloquent passion and rhetorical fancy brought into an ex- 
quisite equilibrium—approaching, receding,—attracting, repelling,— 
blending, separating,—chasing and chased, as in a fugue,—and again 
lost in a delightful interfusion, so as to create a middle species of com- 
position, more various and stimulating to the understanding than pure 
eloquence, more gratifying to the affections than naked rhetoric” (Mas- 
son, X, 104/105). Man spiirt, daf§ De Quincey diese Stilbeschrei- 
bung wohl gleichfalls fiir sich selber angewandt wissen méchte, doch 
stehen m.E. ‘rhetorische’ und ‘eloquente’ Stellen in seinen Schriften 
mehr nebeneinander, als daf} sie sich in der so geschilderten Weise mit 
einander verzahnen. Fiir De Quincey gilt, daf sein Stil dort am dich- 
testen, am iiberzeugendsten sich zeigt, wo ein zur Riihrung auffor- 
dernder Gegenstand—meist die Kreatur in den Schmerzen ihrer welt- 
lichen Existenz—den Sprachstrom des mit-empfindenden Schreibers 
hervorruft. ‘“‘The Pathetic” ist ein wesentlicher Bestandteil der De 
Quinceyschen ‘Eloquence.’ Seine ‘Rhetoric’ dagegen ist oft nur eine 
kalte Pracht, ein Glitzern eleganter Pleonasmen, das héchstens kiihle 


"1S. K. Proctor, Thomas De Quincey’s Theory of Literature, Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1943. 
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Bewunderung zu erzielen vermag. Die “plethoric and tautologic 
tympany of sentence,” die er Dr. Johnsons Stil zum Vorwurf macht 
(Masson, x, 128), war ihm nicht selten selber eigen. Bei Jean Paul 
dagegen kann man pure Rhetorik (im De Quinceyschen Wortsinn) 
nicht entdecken. Sie ist stets mit der ‘Eloquence’ verschwistert, die 
dem gesteigerten Sentiment unmittelbar entspringt. Dieses ist nicht 
nur—wie bei De Quincey—eines der mitleidenden Riihrung: die 
Empfindungen Jean Pauls sind letztlich ohne Gegenstand, ja sie er- 
halten ihre ganze—hier nicht naher zu erérternde—Bedeutung eben 
dadurch, daf sie alle Gegenstande, Wirklichkeit iiberhaupt trans- 
zendieren. Das objektlose Gefiihl ist bei Jean Paul die Quelle all seiner 
rhetorischen und eloquenten Ergiisse. 

Der Humor spielt in den theoretischen Spekulationen De Quinceys 
iiber Stil und Literatur—im Gegensatz zu denen Jean Pauls—keine 
groBe Rolle. Nur im Jean Paul-Aufsatz selbst ist von der Natur des 
Humors die Rede. ‘“‘Into every act of the humorous mood there is an 
influx of the moral nature: rays, direct or refracted, from the will and 
the affections, from the disposition and the temperament, enter into 
all humour; and thence it is that Humour is of a diffusive quality, per- 
vading an entire course of thoughts” (Masson, x1, 270). Diese Worte 
scheinen ein unklarer Nachhall der Jean Paulschen Bestimmung des 
Komischen zu sein, welches ‘nie im Objekte wohnt, sondern im Sub- 
jekte,’’* das den in den Phinomenen selbst nicht enthaltenen Wider- 
spruch zwischen Absicht und Handlung, zwischen Meinung und Aus- 
sage, letztlich zwischen Idee und Erscheinung bemerkt und durch sein 
Gelichter bescheinigt. Die Natur des Humors ist aber bei Jean Paul 
und De Quincey keineswegs dieselbe. Jean Pauls Humor ist das 
Produkt der Selbstspaltung des Ichs, das sich in “‘den endlichen und 
unendlichen Faktor” zerteilt.% Der Ernst des Endlichen und der 
Anspruch des Scheines vernichten sich gegenseitig, “weil vor der Un- 
endlichkeit alles gleich ist und Nichts.’”™ Bei De Quincey dagegen 
beruht das humoristische Element lediglich auf einer Totalisierung des 
Partiellen; die Erhebung des Teils zum Ganzen—etwa in dem Essay 
Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts (Masson, x11, 9-124)—die 
in pedantischer Behabigkeit entwickelt wird, zerstért nicht das Wirk- 
liche, sondern betrachtet es in perspektivischer Verzerrung aus der 
Sicht des Exzentrischen, dessen, der sich an den Randern der Realitiat 

12 Vorschule der Asthetik §28; Hempel, Bd. 49-51, S. 116. 


18 Vorschule §34; a.a.O., S. 141. 
4 a.a.0., §12, S. 132. 
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aufhalt, um sich dort an den “sublimities’”’ des Geistes zu berauschen. 
Aus solcher Situation kann es dann geschehen, daf} das Mordhand- 
werk als Kunst erscheint, indem man—vom Rande her—das Mora- 
lische tibersieht. Nur im Spiel der Gedanken, versteht sich, als Caprice. 
De Quinceys Humor ist Caprice: Bizarrerie des von der Welt des 
Opiums auf die unsere Hinabschauenden. 

2. Die zweite Uberlegenheit, die Jean Paul vor vielen anderen 
Autoren auszeichne, besteht nach De Quinceys Meinung in seiner 
“activity of understanding” (Masson, x1, 266), womit freilich das 
Gemeinte nur unvollkommen zum Ausdruck kommt. Ein paar Seiten 
spater formuliert De Quincey vollstindiger: “activity of understand- 
ing and fancy” (Masson, XJ, 269). Verstanden werden soll darunter 
Jean Pauls vielseitige und unumschrinkte Aktivitat des Geistes, die 
sich in alle Richtungen und in alle Gebiete mit originaler Kraft und 
eigenwilliger Phantasie vorwagt. De Quincey beschreibt sie als “‘so 
restless and indefatigable that all attempts to illustrate or express it 
adequately by images borrowed from the natural world . . . are baffled, 
confounded, and made ridiculous by the enormous and overmastering 
superiority of impression left by the thing illustrated” (Masson, xt, 
266). Er gerait dabei in schwelgerische Sprachverziickung und meint: 
“the wild, giddy, fantastic, capricious, incalculable, springing, vaulting, 
tumbling, dancing, waltzing, caprioling, pirouetting, sky-rocketing of 
the chamois, the harlequin, the Vestris, the storm-loving raven... , 
in short, of the Proteus, the Ariel, the Mercury, the monster, John 
Paul,—can be compared to nothing in heaven or earth, or the waters 
under the earth, except to the motions of the same faculty as existing 
in Shakspere’’ (Masson, x1, 266). So angefiillt mit intellektuellem 
Sprengstoff erscheint ihm Jean Paul, so itibervoll an geistiger Dynamik, 
“that, if his works do not explode, at any rate I think John Paul him- 
self will blow up one of these days. It must be dangerous to bring a 
candle too near him” (Masson, x1, 267). Fiir auSferordentlich hilt er es, 
daf ein “writer of inordinate sensibility” mit dieser “inordinate agility 
of the understanding” ausgestattet sei: ““The active faculty balances 
the passive; and without such a balance there is great risk of falling 
into a sickly tone of maudlin sentimentality” (Masson, x1, 268). So 
unangemessen auch der Vergleich der weltlosen Subjektivitaét Jean 
Pauls mit Shakespeares gesteigerter Welt erscheinen muf3, so ist doch 
der Wechsel der aufnehmend-femininen und anpackend-maskulinen 
Kriifte bei Jean Paul gut beobachtet. Er ist ja auch in De Quincey 
selbst wirksam. Auch er liebte es, einerseits: sich auf- und hinzugeben, 
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sei es in den Riauschen des Opiums oder den grofen und ‘erhabenen’ 
Stimmungen seiner Seele; andererseits: mit energischer Denkkraft 
kuriose und intellektuell-logische Probleme zu erértern. Daher gelingt 
es ihm, “this fiery, meteoric scintillating, coruscating power of John 
Paul” mit einem fiir seine Zeit ungewohnlichen Einfiihlungsvermégen 
zu verstehen. 

Die oft als dunkel verschrieene Schreibweise Jean Pauls weifi De 
Quincey als “necessary result and product of his style of thinking” zu 
rechtfertigen. “‘The nimbleness of his transitions often makes him 
elliptical: the vast expansion and discursiveness in his range of notice 
and observation carries him into every department and nook of human 
life, of science, of art, and of literature; whence comes a proportionably 
extensive vocabulary, and a prodigious compass of idiomatic phrase- 
ology; and finally, the fineness and evanescent brilliancy of his oblique 
glances and surface-skimmering allusions often fling but half a mean- 
ing on the mind, and one is puzzled to make out its complement. 
Hence it is,—that is to say, from his mode of presenting things, his 
lyrical style of connexion, and the prodigious fund of knowledge on 
which he draws for his illustrations and his images,—that his obscurity 
arises’? (Masson, x1, 268). Diese Feststellingen waren zwar noch in 
manches Hinsicht zu ergiinzen, doch sind sie in wesentlichen Punkten 
erstaunlich treffend. Man kénnte sich wundern, hier denselben Mann 
sprechen zu héren, der Goethe in heillos verfehlter Weise mifdeutete, 
wenn man nicht bedichte, daf die Ursache fiir beide Urteile—die rich- 
tigen und die falschen—in der geistigen Disposition des Subjekts zu 
suchen ist, welches einmal in sympathetischer Nahe, das andere Mal in 
weltenraumweiter Ferne zu dem Objekt stand, das es zu beurteilen 
galt. 

3. Im engen Zusammenhang mit dem vorigen steht der dritte 
Vorzug, den De Quincey Jean Paul zuschreibt, nimlich: “an overflow- 
ing opulence of wit” (Masson, XI, 269). Das englische ‘wit’ hat hier— 
wie aus der unmittelbar folgenden Gegeniiberstellung mit dem Humor 
hervorgeht—eindeutig den engeren Sinn von ‘Witz,’ und nicht die 
auch dem deutschen Wort ja urspriinglich anhaftende Bedeutung 
*Verstand,’ ‘Geist.’ Dabei sieht De Quincey den Witz als ‘‘a purely in- 
tellectual thing” an, das man vom Humor wohl unterscheiden miisse: 
“‘wit—because it has no existence apart from certain logical relations 
of a thought which are definitely assignable and can be counted even— 


% Vgl. Peter Michelsen, “Th. De Quincey und Goethe,” Euphorion 1 (1956), 
86-102. 
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is always punctually concentrated within the circle of a few words.” 
(Masson, xI, 270) Diese Bestimmung des Witzes klingt gegeniiber 
Jean Pauls subtilen Betrachtungen” recht primitiv—wenn sie wohl 
auch durch diese angeregt wurde'’—-; offensichtlich spielt fiir De 
Quincey der Witz gegeniiber dem Humor nur eine sekundire Rolle. 
Dennoch zeigt er sich durch den Witzreichtum Jean Pauls fasziniert 
und preist besonders die Vorschule der Asthetik in panegyrischen 
Worten: ‘‘On this poor earth of ours,—I am acquainted with no book 
of such unintermitting and brilliant wit as his Vorschule der Aesthetik; 
it glitters like the stars ona frosty night, or like the stars on Count ——’s 
coat, or like the dvnpiOyov yéAacoyua, the multitudinous laughing, of 
the ocean under the glancing lights of sunbeams, or like a feu-de-joie of 
fireworks” (Masson, x1, 269/70). Fortfahrend dehnt er sein Lob auf 
das gesamte Oeuvre Jean Pauls aus: “In fact, John Paul’s works are 
the galaxy of the German literary firmament. I defy a man to lay his 
hands on that sentence which is not vital and ebullient with wit” 
(Masson, XI, 270). 

Mit dieser Witzfiille beriihrt De Quincey ein Moment, das ihn— 
hatte er es nicht nur um seines quantitativen Ausmafes willen ge- 
schitzt—in das Zentrum des dichterischen Gestaltungswillens bei Jean 
Paul hatte fiihren kénnen. Aber dem Opiumesser ist im Grunde der 
Witz, wie er ihn selbst definierte, fremd. So ist er auch bei ihm nicht zu 
finden. De Quincey hat keine Fahigkeit zur geschliffenen Pointe, zum 
Apercgu, das in scharfer Fomulierung eine tiberraschende Wahrheit 
konstatiert. Er liebt die breite, pedantische Ausfiihrlichkeit mit 
langen, logisch aufeinander bezogenen Satzen: es wire—glaube ich— 
unméglich, aus dem Text von De Quinceys Schriften auch nur einen 
einzigen Aphorismus herauszulésen. Freilich verspiirt De Quincey 
manchmal die Neigung (etwa in der obigen Stelle iiber die Witzfiille 
der Vorschule), selber ein witzreiches ‘“‘feu-de-joie of fireworks” zu 
bieten. Doch die Summation von Pleonasmen, die er auffiihrt, ist ein 
kaltes Feuer der Emphase, nicht des Witzes, und gehért in das Gebiet 
der Rhetorik. So ist ihm Jean Pauls Witz, als ihm selber nicht eigen, 
erst in zweiter Linie wichtig: dem Leser gibt er den Ratschlag, von 


1 Vorschule der Asthetik, §42 ff., Hempel, Bd. 49-51, S. 179 ff. 

17 Das liegt nahe bei De Quinceys Ablehnung der Meinung, daf es sich beim 
Witz um “perception of resemblances” handeln kénne: “Whilst the perception of 
differences, we are requested to believe, is reserved for another faculty” (Masson, 
XI, 270). Bei Jean Paul, in der Vorschule (§42; a.a.0., S. 181), wird gleichfalls gegen 
die Definition, die “den Witz durch das Finden der Ahnlichkeiten ganz von dem 
Scharfsinne, als dem Finden der Unahnlichkeiten, wegstellen” will, Front gemacht. 
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Jean Pauls Werken nicht diejenigen zu lesen, ‘which are the wittiest, 
but those which are more distinguished for their humour. You will thus 
see more of the man’”’ (Masson, XI, 270). 

4. SchlieBlich riihmt De Quincey an Jean Paul den Ausdruck der 
Menschlichkeit. Er vergleicht ihn in dieser Beziehung mit Shakespeare, 
“who looked most benignantly, and with the most fraternal eye, upon 
all the ways of men, however weak or foolish. From every sort of 
vice and infirmity he drew nutriment for his philosophic mind” 
(Masson, x1, 271). Genau so sei es mit Jean Paul: “Everywhere a 
spirit of kindness prevails: his satire is everywhere playful, delicate, 
and clad in smiles,—never bitter, scornful, or malignant” (Masson, 
x1, 271). Die schriftstellerische Aufgabe also werde von Jean Paul 
nicht in sachlicher Kalte, sondern mit der Teilnahme des Menschen 
am Menschen ausgefiihrt. Wie Schiller strebe er—‘‘though expressed 
in a milder and more hopeful spirit” (Masson, x1, 272)—nach einem 
gliicklicheren Zustand der Dinge, sowohl im allgemein-menschlichen, 
als auch im Sinne der politischen Wirklichkeit.in Deutschland."* ‘Both 
were intolerant haters of ignoble things, though placable towards the 
ignoble men” (Masson, XI, 271). Die Zusammenstellung Schillers mit 
Jean Paul kénnte darin ihren Grund haben, daf die grundsitzliche 
moralische Triebkraft bei beiden, die mit der ideellen Erhebung der 
Unrechtleidenden implizit Kritik an der Gesellschaft ibte, De Quincey 
sympathisch beriihrt hat. Doch wirklich hat er noch etwas anderes, 
unmittelbar Politisches im Sinn, wenn er von beiden schreibt: “‘they 
give a rare lesson on the manner of conducting such a cause; you will 
nowhere find that they take any indecent liberties of a personal sort 
with those princes whose governments they most abhorred” (Masson, 
xI, 272). Abgesehen davon, dafi die Behauptung, Schiller und Jean 
Paul hiatten die Herrschaft der deutschen Fiirsten im héchsten Grade 
verabscheut, durchaus irrfiihrend ist, erhebt sich die Frage, wie der 
sonst stockkonservative De Quincey dazu kommt, derartig liberal- 
revolutioniren Gedanken zu huldigen. Nun, De Quincey ist nicht der 
einzige Brite, der das fiir Grofbritannien Giiltige nicht unbedingt 
auch fiirs Ausland gelten lassen méchte. Die Verhiltnisse dort, so 
meinte er, mochten ja wirklich reformbediirftig sein.’® In seiner 


‘8 Zum folgenden vgl. den Aufsatz des Verfassers ““Th. De Quincey und Schiller,” 
a.a.0., S. 96 f. 

‘9 So ergreift der englische Konservative in Deutschland gern die Partei der 
Liberalen. Dabei war gerade der demokratische Liberalismus in Deutschland der 
Schrittmacher des Nationalismus (in Preufen nannte er sich typisch genug ‘national- 
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Haltung zu Deutschland ist das nicht hervortretend scharf, aber 
deutlich genug zu beobachten. In Goethes Bericht der Frankfurter 
Krénungsfeierlichkeiten etwa liest er national-politische Gedanken 
Goethes hinein, die dieser als Fiirstendiener nur versteckt gehalten 
habe (Masson, Iv, 405),”° und deutsche Universitatsprofessoren, von 
denen er—im Gegensatz zu englischen—nichts hilt, nennt er “poor 
mercenary haberdashers of knowledge—cap in hand to opulent stu- 
dents—servile to their caprices—and, at one blow, degrading the 
science they profess, the teacher and the pupil” (Masson m1, 32). So 
war auch De Quinceys Billigung von Tendenzen, die sich, wie er 
meinte, bei Jean Paul gegen die bestehenden staatlichen Einrichtungen 
in Deutschland richteten, Ausdruck einer freiheitlichen Gesinnung, 
die er auf die Institutionen des eigenen Landes nicht beziehen wollte 
oder nicht nétig fand zu beziehen. 

Allerdings ist diese Neigung De Quinceys zu gesellschaftskriti- 
schen Gedankengingen, wie sie sich in seinem Urteil itiber Jean Paul 
aiu®ert, in seinem Gesamtwerk nur schwach vertreten. Wenn auch 
seine Flucht ins Traumleben begleitet war von einer pseudo-politi- 
schen Wirksamkeit (als Redakteur oder auf dem Felde der National- 
ékonomie), so mag man doch bezweifeln, ob sie mehr als ein blo®es 
Ausspinnen subjektiver Traumereien bedeutete. Insofern trifft sich 
diese Seite seines Wesens wiederum mit Jean Paul, der ja ebenfalls— 
vor allem in seiner zweiten Lebenshalfte—seine Subjektivitaét durch 
politische Schriftstellerei auszubalancieren suchte. Ahnlich verhilt es 
sich, wenn De Quincey den ihm eigenen Geist der Héflichkeit und 
Freundlichkeit auch fiir den deutschen Dichter in Anspruch nimmt 
und an diesem riihmt, er habe im literarischen Kampf gegen Unge- 
rechtigkeit und Tyrannei der Fiirsten—‘“though safe enough from 
their vengeance”’ (Masson, xI, 272)—sich keine unziemlichen Frei- 
heiten persénlicher Art genommen. 

So zeigt sich, daf letztlich fiir De Quincey doch alles Streben nach 
einer besseren Welt, das er in Jean Pauls Werken zu bemerken glaubte, 
in den Schatten tritt gegeniiber dem auch fiir ihn selbst so charakteris- 
tischen Mitgefiihl fiir alle Menschen in ihren Schwiachen und Leiden. 
Die ‘bessere Welt’ liegt fiir ihn mehr in der Phantasie und Einbildungs- 
kraft des Subjekts als in einer zukiinftigen Wirklichkeit. Der Kampf 





liberal’); die Konservativen, die auf den Rechten der Einzelstaaten pochten, wurden 
erst nach 1870 national. Vielleicht war es dieser nationale Charakter der Demokraten, 
dem der hyperpatriotische De Quincey seine Sympathie schenkte. 

20 Vgl. Verf., ““Thomas De Quincey und Goethe,” a.a.O., S. 95 f., Anm. 33. 
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gegen die Ubel der Zeit, von dem De Quincey spricht, entsprang bei 
ihm nicht sozialem Bewuftsein, sondern nur der Rationalisierung 
seines Gefiihls fiir den Paria, den Ausgesetzten der Gesellschaft, dem 
er sein lediglich persénliches Mitleid entgegenbringt. (Die Armut 
selbst dagegen soll um dieses Mitleids willen bestehen bleiben, er 
halt sie aus religiésen Griinden fiir ein notwendiges, ja geradezu 
wiinschbares Ubel [Masson, vit, 374].) Als ein solcherart Ausge- 
setztes verstand er Jean Pauls ‘Ich,’ das der deutsche Dichter als 
losgeléste, isolierte Partikel des Alls, in humorvoller Schwermut und 
in ironischer Verzweiflung, tief empfand. 


De Quinceys Vorliebe fiir Jean Paul ist in einer Verwandtschaft 
begriindet, die sich in den geistigen Physiognomien der Persénlich- 
keiten widerspiegelt. Das macht sich gelegentlich auch darin bemerk- 
bar, daf De Quincey seine Gedankenginge den Schriften seines 
Lieblingsschriftstellers entlehnt. In der begrifflichen Bestimmung 
etwa dessen, was Stil sei, ist er eindeutig von Jean Paul abhingig. 
Proctor, der sich in seinem Buch weitlaufig iiber De Quinceys Stil- 
begriff auslafit, bezeichnet als den wichtigsten Gedanken De Quinceys 
“the idea of style as the very incarnation of thought.” Er meint—De 
Quincey’s eigener Darstellung folgend*“—, es handele sich dabei um 
eine Weiterfiihrung von durch Wordsworth empfangenen Anre- 
gungen.” In Wahrheit liegt aber eine direkte Ubernahme einer 
Stelle aus Jean Paul vor. Jean Pauls Bemerkung von dem “mit der 
Sache durchwirkten Stil, der nicht das tote Kleid, sondern der orga- 
nische Leib des Gedankens ist,’”™ findet sich bei De Quincey in fast 
wortlicher Ubersetzung: “‘... where style cannot be regarded as a 
dress or alien covering, but where style becomes the incarnation of 
the thoughts” (Masson, x, 262; Hervorhebung durch De Quincey). 

So sehr sich uns die De Quinceysche Stilgebirde selbst als ahnlich 
mit der Jean Paulschen erweisen wird—mit freilich, wie wir sehen 
werden, charakteristischen Unterschieden—so sehr steht doch inner- 
halb der im Grunde rationalistischem Denken stark verpflichteten 
Theorien De Quinceys dieser von Jean Paul bezogene Gedanke 


1 'Vgl. Masson, x, 229 f., wo De Quincey behauptet, den Gedanken von Words- 
worth in der Unterhaltung gehért zu haben. 

® Proctor, a.a.0., S. 146. 

% Kleine Nachschule zur dsthetischen Vorschule, §21; Hempel, Bd. 52-53, S. 181; 
Hervorhebung von mir. 
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isoliert da.“ Das wird indirekt auch von Proctor zugegeben, wenn er 
von einer mit der obigen eng zusammenhingenden Vorstellung 
schreibt: “De Quincey fails to recognize more than very partially the 
principle of connection between a writer’s personality and his style.”™ 
Uberhaupt ist ja De Quincey in seinen Theorien nichts weniger als 
original. Wie René Wellek ausfiihrlich nachgewiesen hat,” hat De 
Quincey manche Ideen, die zum geistigen Allgemeingut der deutschen 
Romantik gehérten, einfach tibernommen und als seine eigenen 
ausgegeben. Dabei diirfte—wie auch schon Wellek betont—Jean 
Pauls “Vorschule der Asthetik” seine wichtigste Fundgrube gewesen 
sein: ihr entstammen wahrscheinlich De Quinceys Unterscheidung des 
Genies vom Talent,” der Proctor so grofe Bedeutung beimift,”* 
ebenso sein Vergleich des antiken und christlichen Kunstgeistes—re- 
prasentiert im grieschischen und englischen Drama—mit dem der 
Plastik und der Malerei,2* sowie seine These der verschiedenen 
Todesauffassungen im Altertum und in der Neuzeit.*® Freilich 
mégen—bei der grofen Verbreitung dieser Theorien in der damaligen 
deutschen Literatur—auch noch andere Vorbilder auf De Quincey 
eingewirkt haben. 

Es ist offenbar fruchtbarer, beide Schriftsteller in ihren Stileigen- 
tiimlichkeiten als in ihrem Ideengehalt zu vergleichen. Das hat vor 


tiber einem halben Jahrhundert Fr. Christoph* unternommen, der 
die geistige Verwandtschaft zwischen De Quincey und Jean Paul an 
Hand der Struktur ihrer Schreibweise konstatierte. Und in der Tat 
sind die Ubereinstimmungen frappierend. So neigen beide—Jean 


* De Quincey, der seinen eigenen Stilbegriff einem Deutschen verdankt, behaup- 
tet andererseits in seiner apodiktischen Weise: “Style, in any sense, is an inconceivable 
idea to a German intellect.... I affirm that a German... cannot admit such an 
idea.” (Masson, 1, 83) 

*% Proctor, a.a.0., S. 273 

% Wellek, in seinem Aufsatz “De Quincey’s Status in the History of Ideas,” 
PQ, xxitt (1944), 248-72. 

37 Man vergleiche Masson, 1, 194 f. Anm. mit Hempel, Bd. 49-51, S. 45-47, 42 ff. 
Siehe Wellek, S. 256. 

28 Proctor, S. 226. 

29 Vgl. vor allem Masson, v, 315 und 11, 72-74. Jean Pauls Vorschule bietet schon 
in einer Kapiteliiberschrift den Vergleich: “Uber die griechische oder plastische Dicht- 
kunst.” Fast vierzig Seiten lang spricht Jean Paul iiber die Unterschiede zwischen 
antiker und moderner Kunst. Siehe auch Wellek, S. 258. 

*° Vgl. Wellek, S. 259. 

Fr. Christoph, Uber den Einflu£ Jean Paul Friedrich Richters auf Thomas 
De Quincey, Programm. Hof 1898/99, S. 10 ff. Zum folgenden ist diese Arbeit zu 
vergleichen. 
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Paul und De Quincey—dazu, sich in langen, gegliederten Satzen 
auszudriicken, die in weitem Bogen, iiber Verschachtelungen, Relativ- 
sitzen, Parenthesen usw. hinweg, ganze Gedankenkomplexe in ihren 
komplizierten Konstruktionen vereinen.” Der rauschihnliche Effekt, 
dem der Leser sich bei beider Lektiire aussetzt, ist dabei eng ver- 
kniipft mit einigen bezeichnenden Stilsymptomen. Beide lieben es z.B., 
sich in Fufnoten und Appendices (Jean Paul in “Extrablattern” 
u.d.) zu ergehen, sowie Zitate, Anspielungen oder gar lange Digres- 
sionen in den Text einzustreuen, und beide treten gern mit dem Leser 
in Verbindung. Bei beiden lat sich eine Vorliebe fiir Musik beobach- 
ten, die auch im Wohlklang und Rhythmus der Diktion zum Ausdruck 
kommt. Von den Formfiguren bevorzugen beide Apostrophen und 
Inversionen (welch letztere im Englischen, weil ungewéhnlicher, von 
viel stirkerer Wirkung sind als im Deutschen,® und beide sind reich 
an Tropen. 

“Unsere inneren Zustinde kénnen wir nicht philosophischer und 
klarer nachzeichnen, als durch Metaphern, d.h. durch die Farben 
verwandter Zustinde.” So erklirt Jean Paul im Hesperus.* Er selbst 
kann ja kaum einen Satz schreiben, in welchem nicht mindestens eine 
Metapher enthalten ist; ob nun der Kérper als “Ankerplatz des 
Muthes” bezeichnet wird,® oder ob das “Rad der Fortuna” anfing, 
“zu knarren und Koth auszuspritzen”:* man braucht Jean Pauls 
Schriften nur aufzuschlagen, um sich der Bilder nicht erwehren zu 
kénnen. Zu erhabenen und zu komischen Zwecken, in Liebesszenen 
und in Beschreibungen: eine Fiille itiberraschender Metaphern steht 
ihm stets zur Verfiigung. Oft spinnt er in seiner Vergleichsfreudigkeit 
aus einem Bild ganze Bilderreihen, die sich zu grof angelegten 
Allegorien steigern; im Wuchern der Metaphorik versucht Jean Paul, 


* Das hindert De Quincey nicht, sich des dfteren iiber derartige Schachtelsitze 
bei deutschen Schriftstellern lustig zu machen. Bei Masson, 1, 83 heift es: “Books 
there are in German ..., which consist in one or two enormous sentences.”’ Und an 
anderer Stelle, iiber Kants Stil sprechend: “A sentence is viewed by him, and by most 
of his countrymen, as a rude mould or elastic form admitting of expansion to any pos- 
sible extent: it is laid down as a rough outline, and then by superstruction and epi- 
superstruction it is gradually reared to a giddy altitude which no eye can follow” 
(Masson, X, 160). 

*% Daf bei De Quincey dies Stilmittel “aus der Nachbildung der Jean Paulschen 
Diktion entstanden” sei, wie Christoph will (a.a.0., S. 24), glaube ich indes nicht. 
Natiirlich mag hiufige Lektiire Jean Pauls zu ihrer Befestigung und éfteren Anwendung 
beigetragen haben. 

* Hempel, Bd. 7-10, S. 102. 

*% Levana II, Anhang zum dritten Bruchstiick; Hempel, Bd. 55-58, S. 107. 

% Siebenkds, 2. Kap.; Hempel, Bd. 11-14, S. 42. 
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die Sprache ihrer Funktion der Gegenstandsbestimmung zu ent- 
fremden. Auch De Quincey liebt die Metaphern, obgleich er freilich 
an die Jean Paulsche Abundanz nicht heranreicht. Ironisch nennt er 
sich in den Confessions ‘“‘the Pope” “of the true church on the subject 
of opium” (Masson, I, 348), oder er spricht von den “profound 
revelations” des Opiums, “‘which had been ploughed so deeply into 
the heart, from those encaustic records which in the mighty furnaces 
of London life had been burned into the undying memory by the 
fierce action of misery” (Masson, m1, 413). Aber vor allem hat der 
Charakter der De Quinceyschen Gegenstinde, die zum Vergleichen 
herangezogen werden, mit dem der Jean Paulschen manche Beriih- 
rungspunkte.*” 

Beide zeichnen mit Vorliebe Vorginge aus der Natur, deren 
Schilderung sich oft zu ahnlichen Bildkomplexen verdichtet, sei es, 
dafi die Freuden des Winters,** die Pracht der untergehenden Sonne,*® 
oder die Lust zu wandern* beschrieben werden. Die Szene am Toten- 
bett der kleinen Schwester bei De Quincey (Masson, 1, 38 ff.) ist 
dem Kapitel am Sterbelager Lianens im Tifan verwandt." Wolken, 
der Tod, der im Sommer kommt,” der Sommer selbst mit den dazu- 
gehérigen atmosphiarischen Schilderungen sind in beider Werk oft 
vertreten. Vergleiche aus der Tierwelt oder mittels geographisch oder 
ethnographisch priziser Angaben, Charakterisierung von Personen 
durch Anfiihrung beriihmter Namen aus Sage und Geschichte sind 
bei beiden beliebt, und besonders oft werden von beiden Bilder aus 
dem Bereich der Musik verwandt. Selbst das klingende Memnon- 
haupt, von De Quincey so gern angefiihrt (z.B. Masson, 1, 41 Anm.), 
findet sich schon bei Jean Paul.* Daf} Triume und Visionen bei 
beiden eine grofie Rolle spielen, braucht kaum betont zu werden; 
Christoph zahlt eine ganze Reihe an Jean Paul erinnernder Traum- 
bilder bei De Quincey auf: so sind Mittagstraume, das Ténen aus der 
Ewigkeit und die Fahigkeit des Auges, Phantome auf die Dunkelheit 
zu malen, beiden gemeinsam. Auch solche fiir De Quincey so charak- 
teristischen Motive wie das Brockengespenst oder die Fliistergalerie 


37 Zum folgenden vgl. Christoph, S. 26-32. 

38 Vgl. Masson, 111, 407 f. mit Hempel, Bd. 20-23, S. 17 ff. 

3° Vgl. Masson, II, 293, 301 mit Hempel, Bd. 7-10, S. 355 f. und Bd. 15-18, 
S. 222 f. 

40 Vgl. Masson, m1, 329 mit Hempel, Bd. 20-23, S. 235. 

“t Hempel, Bd. 15-18, S. 447-40. 

# Vgl. Masson, 1, 38 ff. mit Jean Paul, a.a.0., S. 42, 188. 

* Hempel, Bd. 49-51, S. 337. 
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in der Paulskirche sind bei Jean Paul schon vorgezeichnet. Und sogar 
das ‘tumultuose’ Triumen De Quinceys wird in vielen Ziigen von 
Jean Paul im Traum eines Wahnsinnigen“ oder im Traum von einem 
Schlachifelde® vorweggenommen.“ 

Nun muf aber bei allen Gemeinsamkeiten in den Bildmotiven 
auffallen, daf ein wesentlicher Unterschied in der Sprachgestaltung 
der beiden Autoren vorliegt, der seltsamerweise weder von Christoph 
noch von Dunn‘? bemerkt wurde. Dabei ist dieser Unterschied nicht 
nur negativ zu formulieren, nimlich: dafs De Quincey bei weitem 
nicht an den Uberreichtum der Jean Paulschen Metaphorik heran- 
reicht. Nach dem oben mitgeteilten Jean-Paul-Wort (sieh oben, 
Seite 748) dient ja die Metaphorik dazu, innere Zustande des Men- 
schen auszudriicken. Aber zugleich gab es doch stets Worte, welche 


das, was wir als innere Zustinde der Seele, Empfindungen usw. zu be- 


greifen glauben—wie Liebe, Tugend, Mut—in begrifflicher Unmittel- 
barkeit aussagten. Dabei hatten diese aber nicht den Charakter blofer 
‘Begriffe’ (wie wir sie heute verstehen), sondern waren urspriinglich 
als selbstandige Wesenheiten gedacht, deren Einwirkung der Mensch 
ausgesetzt sei. Bei Jean Paul hatten sich diese endgiiltig aufgelést; 
sie waren zersetzt worden, und an ihre Stelle war die blofe Aktion 
getreten (ohne Akteur): sie allein bildet noch das Geschehen. So ist 
bei Jean Paul nicht etwa die Liebe als eine Macht, die den Menschen 
ergreift, sondern das Lieben als ein sich zwischen Innen und Aufen 
bewegender Vorgang mit allen Schattierungen, Reflexen, Irrungen und 
Besonderheiten Gegenstand der kiinstlerischen Darstellung, und 
seine iibersteigerte Metaphorik ist nur der Ausdruck des Versuchs, 
die Aktionen der Seele durch Vergleiche mit den tausend Vorgiingen 
der sinnlichen Natur bildhaft zu schildern. Von Bespiegelungen und 
Widerspiegelungen in tausend Facetten schillernd wagt das Bewufit- 
sein nicht mehr es selbst zu sein: entweder flieht es in die Pathetik 
eines Gefiihls, das, oftmals itiberanstrengt, sich in Kiinstlichkeit 
verkrampft, oder es begibt sich in die ironische Aufhebung seiner 


** Hempel, Bd. 45-47, S. 103 ff. 

* A.a.O., S. 295 ff. 

** Christophs Behauptung (S. 35), der wesentliche Unterschied in den Traum- 
gestaltungen bei De Quincey und Jean Paul bestehe darin, da& bei dem ersten meist 
Alptraume, bei dem zweiten dagegen Seligkeits- und Entziickungstriume vorlagen, 
trifft nicht zu. Das beide Unterscheidende liegt nicht im Gegenstand, sondern in der 
Darstellungsweise. 

7 A. Dunn, Thomas De Quincey’s Relation to German Literature and Philosophy, 
Diss. phil., StraSburg, 1900. 
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selbst, die eigne Problematik in das niarrische Spiel grund- und boden- 
loser Gedanken zerflatternd. Jean Paul schreibt also deswegen keinen 
klaren und geradlinigen, einfachen und bestimmten Stil, weil er, 
den tausend Kurven des menschlichen Empfindens und Denkens 
folgend, sich auf keine GewiSheitsformel festlegen kann, vielmehr von 
ekstatischer Ruhelosigkeit im Ungewissen umhergetrieben wird. 

Auch De Quinceys eigentliches Thema ist bei allem, was er 
schreibt, Darstellung der inneren Zustinde der Seele und deren 
Bewegung: “the Glory of Motion.” Aber das geschieht bei ihm 
vorwiegend nicht durch Bilder und Vergleiche (auch wenn er viel mit 
Tropen arbeitet)* in seinem Stil tiberwiegen ja auch weitgehend 
nicht die konkreten, sondern die abstrakten Substantive. Lane 
Cooper,** die die Sprachmittel De Quinceys, vor allem in dem, was er 
“impassioned prose’ nannte, untersuchte, fiihrt als wichtige, stets 
wiederkehrende Konzeptionen, die fiir das Denken De Quinceys 
offenbar eine grofe Rolle spielen, die folgenden auf*° mystery, secrecy, 
hieroglyphics (signs), malice, treachery, sudden, agitation, passion, 
panic, flight, pursuit, peril, strife, deliverance, reconciliation, tranquility, 
peace, serenity, solitude, sleep, final, angel, cathedral (church), organ, 
silence, whisper, armies, frost, sun, light, dawn, golden, flowers, clouds, 
savannah, 

Man k6nnte vielleicht noch ein paar Begriffe hinzufiigen, etwa 
grandeur, affliciion, dark, sublime, aber die hauptsichlichsten Konzep- 
tionen, um die De Quinceys Denken kreist, sind mit der obigen Liste 
erfaBt. Cooper teilt sie in zwei ungleiche Hialften ein: solche, die die 
“sensibilities” reizen (die ersten 21), und “more objective concep- 
tions”’ (die iibrigen 14); doch auch die letzteren sind so vager Natur, 
dafs diese Einteilung eigentlich iiberfliissig ist. Wichtiger ist Coopers 
Beobachtung, daf sich diese Konzeptionen in ein paar Ideenzirkel 


48 Helene Richter schreibt: “So gewinnt er der Sprache die Méglichkeit ab, Seelen- 
zustande zu malen ohne Zuhilfenahme von Bildern und Vergleichen durch rein sprach- 
liche und stilistische Elemente, durch Rhythmus, Tempo, Wortgefiige, durch Feier- 
lichkeit oder leichte Anmut des Tons, durch die musikalische Klangfarbe langgezogener 
oder kurzer hervorgestoSener Laute, durch getragene Satzperioden oder aufgeregte 
Ausruf- und Zwischensdtze, durch retardierende Fragen oder Wiederholen” (Helene 
Richter, “Thomas De Quincey,” in: Englische Studien, tvm [1924], 83 f.). 

4° The Prose Poetry of Thomas De Quincey. Diss. phil., Leipzig 1902, S. 58/59. 
Dies ist eine Arbeit, die—wie auch die Studie Christophs—von manchen De Quincey- 
Forschern anscheinend mehr zur Auffiillung ihrer bibliographischen Liste denn als 
Lektiire verwertet wurde. 

5° Wir verzichten auf Belegstellen. Jeder De Quincey-Leser erkennt sie sofort als 
Lieblingswérter des Opiumessers wieder. 
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gruppieren lassen. Der wesentliche dieser Zirkel ist derjenige, den 
Cooper “flight of time’ nennt: die Bewegung, der als ihr Negativum 
auch die Ruhe angehért. Der Kontrast: tumuliuose Bewegung—tiefe, 
‘ewige’ Ruhe spiegelt die Neigung De Quinceys, mit absoluten Gegen- 
sitzen und dem plétzlichen Umschlag des einen in den andern zu 
arbeiten. Dieses “principle of negatives,’ das Cooper bei De Quincey 
entdeckt, verweist vom Positiv der Welt auf dessen schattenhaftes 
Negativ,” dem als dem numinosen Wirklichen die eigentliche Bedeu- 
tung zukommt. So sind “peace,” “solitude,” “tranquility” usw. 
Gegenbilder der Idee zu “strife,” “agitation,” “‘panic”; das Leben 
gewinnt aus seiner Richtung auf den Tod, das Endliche nur als Weg 
zum Unendlichen Relevanz. Geheimnisse (mystery und hieroglyphics) 
sind die Schattenbilder der gedeuteten Welt, sie weisen auf die 
unbelichtete, wesentliche Seite des Seins.* Bewegung und Ruhe— 
nicht mehr als empirische, sondern als apriorische Motive—sind die 
Grund-, die reinen Erfahrungen des De Quinceyschen Seinserlebnisses. 

Diese Struktur der ‘inneren Form’ des De Quinceyschen Stils 
offenbart die Elemente, die im Ich wirken, d.h. in jenem Bereich, der 
nunmehr allein den Schauplatz der Weltereignisse zu bilden scheint. 
Sofern man mit ‘Romantik’ die Seinserfahrung im Subjekt versteht, 
kann De Quincey mit Fug und Recht ein Romantiker genannt werden. 
Es trennt ihn aber von der deutschen Romantik und von Jean Paul, 
da das im Innern Erfahrene, auf sein Ich Einstiirzende nicht in die 
Reflexion erhoben wird. Es geschieht im Subjekt, doch es ist nicht 
subjektiv. Die Abstrakta, die in der obigen Liste enthalten sind, 
miissen ganz eindeutig nicht als ‘Begriffe’ (in dem Sinne, wie sie Kant 
definierte), sondern als Wesenheiten verstanden werden, die als 
ideae innatae unmittelbare Wahrheit geben sollen und im Glanz der 
von Kritik noch ungebrochenen Vernunft erstrahlen.* De Quincey 


5! Cooper, a.a.O., S. 56. 

8 Vgl. als schlagendes Beispiel in Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow die zweite 
Schwester Mater Suspirionum, die fast nur durch Negationen geschildert wird: “She 
never scales the clouds, nor walks abroad upon the winds. She wears no diadem. And 
her eyes, if they were ever seen, would be neither sweet nor subtle; no man could read 
their story,” etc. (Masson, x11, 366). 

5 L. Cooper nennt das Brockengespenst bei De Quincey (Masson 1, 51-54) “an 
extended embodiment” der Idee der Hieroglyphe, und von dem “Dark Interpreter” in 
Savannah-la~-Mar (Masson, x11, 360/61) schreibt er: “he is De Quincey’s negative or 
shade, who with motions or whispers, more rarely with a chorus voice, gives mysterious 
utterance to the dreamer’s half-framed thoughts” S. 63). 

5 Damit hangt der Gebrauch einer von De Quincey besonders gern verwandten 
Trope zusammen, die Christoph vermerkt. “Besonders gelaufig ist ihm eine Art Per- 
sonifikation, durch welche leblosen Begriffen Tatigkeiten zugeschrieben werden, die 
nur lebenden Wesen zukommen.” (Christoph, a.a.O., S. 26) 
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erweist sich damit wesentlich der Tradition verhaftet. Die ganz un- 
kritische SeinsgewifSheit, die ihm sein Denken unmittelbar ver- 
schafft—ganz gleich, um welchen Gegenstand es sich handelt und 
ganz gleich, wie genau er ihn kennt—gibt seinem Stil, bei aller Jean 
Paul ahnlichen Verschraubtheit, bei aller romantischen Eigenwil- 
ligkeit und Bewegungsintensitat, ein romanisch-rhetorisches Geprige, 
dessen glinzendes Wortgepriinge den Leser in seinen Bann schliagt. So 
ist bei De Quincey die Pathetik ein klarer, nicht der eigenen Ironie 
ausgesetzter Ausfluf des Ich, das Gefiihl ist daher bei ihm auch weniger 
forciert als bei Jean Paul. Das gilt besonders fiir die Schilderungen 
wirklich erlebter Ereignisse und Personen, die mir auch vielfach 
bedeutender, visionairer im wahren Sinne zu sein scheinen als die so 
beriihmten Traum-Fugen, in denen das Element der allzu beabsich- 
tigten Wirkung verstimmt.® De Quincey bestreift das Jagdgefilde der 
Romantik: das Ich und dessen unendlichen inneren Raum mit den 
Riiden rationalistischer Denkeinheiten. 

Zur Illustration des Gesagten vergleiche man Jean Paul und De 
Quincey in zwei bezeichnenden Beispielen. Man stelle neben Jean 
Pauls “Traum iiber das All” am Schluf des ersten Biandchens des 
Kometen® die 1846, “recalling from a fading remembrance”’ (Masson, 
VIII, 33), von De Quincey umgestaltete Version dieses Traumes: 
‘“‘Dream-Vision of the Infinite as it reveals itself in the Chambers of 
Space” (Masson, vil, 33-34). Der Unterschied springt in die Augen. 
Jean Paul behandelt das der menschlichen Gegenstandswelt weitge- 
hend enthobene Thema—einen Flug durch das All—mit gréfter 
Konkretheit: entweder ist unmittelbar von Sonnen, Sternbildern, 
Monden die Rede, oder es wird bildlich von “gestirnten Wiisten,” 
“Sonnenozean” und “Sonnentempel,” Sonnen als “aschgrauen Blii- 
ten” und Erden als “schwarzen Samenkérnern” gesprochen. So wird 
ein gewaltiges Gemilde vor dem Leser aufgerollt, aus den Farben der 
Erde das Kolorit der Unendlichkeit gemischt und als sinnliche Vision, 
sichtbare Phantasmagorie vor das Auge des Geistes gestellt. Die 
Konkretheit solcher Bildlichkeit ist dabei nicht Dinglichkeit im 
Sinne einer erfahrenen gegenstindlichen Welt: vielmehr erscheint 


55 Es ist bemerkenswert, daf$ De Quinceys Beschreibungen seiner Begegnungen 
mit Personen oft von grofer dichterischer Schénheit sind. Das Atmosphirische, das 
Gestalten wie Ann, seine “sister in calamity,” der Bruder Pink oder auch ein derartig 
am Rande Figurierender wie der opiumverkaufende Apotheker in den Confessions 
ausstrahlen, hat eine imaginative Dichte, die den eigentlichen ‘tumultuosen’ Traum- 
bildern abgeht: sie enttéuschen den Leser haufig durch ihre Uberladung und die Vagheit 
ihrer Bilder. 

% Hempel, Bd. 27-29, S. 108-12. 
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alles Aufen nur als Spiegel der Bewegungen im Innern. Jean Paul 
findet im Umkreis des Alls nichts, was nicht in den Sog des Subjekts 
gezogen werden kénnte. Sein Traumbild ist eine ) fetapher der Beziige, 
die das Ich als ein Gespinst sich bewegender Kriafte nicht nur darstel- 
len, sondern iiberhaupt erst bilden. 

De Quincey verfahrt anders. Er méchte alles in die Sublimitit 
des Geistes verwandeln; méglichst entkérperlicht, entgegenstind- 
licht, entsinnlicht sollen die Erhabenheiten des Universums—ein 
Gesicht der Ideen—dem Leser vor die Seele treten. Die “infinite 
voyage” geht durch “wilderness of death” in eine geisterhafte 
(“ghostly”) Architektur, die “mighty constellations” zu unendlichen 
Héhen durch “self-repetitions,”’ ““counter-positions” und “mysterious 
combinations” errichtet. Die Wirkung des Grandiosen, iiberdimen- 
sional Monumentalen erreicht De Quincey durch eine Ubereinander- 
lagerung, Auftiirmung von Begriffen, eine Schichtung von Abstrakten, 
die in unbestimmten Wolken-Architekturen durcheinanderwogen. 
Doch diese Begriffe sind dabei keine blofen Funktionszeichen, sie 
sollen vielmehr Wirklichkeiten, im Subjekt ineinandergeknotet, re- 
prisentieren. De Quinceys Dream-Vision will Beziehungen von 
Michten darstellen, wie sie sich im Raume des Ich entfalten. 

Man halte diese Dinge gegeneinander: Bezug, der nur als Bezug 
wirklich ist—Beziehung, die zwischen Substanzen stattfindet. Aller- 
dings muf man dabei De Quinceys eigenwillige Situation einsehen. 
Die dogmatische Signatur der Begriffe hat er mit dem Rationalismus 
gemein, dem im System der ‘raison,’ der Logik, alle Wirklichkeits- 
erkenntnis schon beschlossen liegt, doch die Begriffe selbst sind bei 
ihm den Erfahrungen und Bewegungen des Innern entnommen: “‘die 
Unendlichkeit,” das “Transitorische,’’ die “‘Einsamkeit,’’ das “‘Geheim- 
nisvolle,” die ‘‘Einbildungskraft” usw., und tragen insofern romanti- 
sches Geprige. Die Textur und die Komposition dieser Motive 
beriihren sich dabei weitgehend mit den Motiven Jean Pauls. Doch 
wihrend fiir diesen die Welt und ihre unendliche Bewegung als Symbol 
des Ich erscheint, das in den Spiegelungen des AuGeren nur sich selber 
sieht, liegt fiir De Quincey umgekehrt der eigentliche Raum der 
Welt im Ich, auf welches die Michte des Universums einwirken.*’ 

57 Dunn spiirt vage dasselbe, wenn er iiber De Quinceys Visionen schreibt (S. 88): 
“the realizes certain great phenomena and feelings, such as death, sorrow, the spaces 
between the stars, the limits of the finite, as definite presences; these abstractions 
became tangible and visible.’”’ Vgl. zu den obigen Ausfiihrungen auch Peter Michelsen, 


“Der Triumer und die Ratio. Zu Leben und Werk Thomas De Quinceys,’”’ Deutsche 
Universiidts-Zeitung 9 (1954), Heft 24. 
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Fiir Jean Paul ist die Welt Spiegel des Subjekts, fiir De Quincey das 
Ich Spiegel des Alls geworden. Das ist nicht dasselbe. Der Unterschied 
liegt in dem Vorgang der Reflexion, d.h. der vorwiegenden Bezogen- 
heit des Denkens und Fiihlens nicht mehr auf einen Gegenstand, 
sondern auf den Akt des Denkens und Fiihlens selbst. Dadurch wird 
‘Welt’ als transsubjektive Gegebenheit nicht mehr wahrgenommen, 
die Trennung von Innen und Aufen fiihrt zu den lebhaften Versuchen 
des Ichs, aus den Elementen der eigenen Aktivitaét—sei es aus denen 
des Denkens oder des Gefiithls—eine neue Welt aufzubauen.** Diesen 
entscheidenden Schritt der deutschen Romantik hat De Quincey nicht 
getan. Die Welt, die er in seinem Innern erfaihrt und die ihm die 
eigentliche ist, bleibt ungebrochen und erleidet fiir ihn keinen Zweifel: 
ihre wirbelnde Bewegung erreicht ihn mit der Gewalt alles Objektiven. 
Er kann die Abstrakta als solche stehen lassen, denn sie sind ihm 
mehr als solche: Elemente der Realitat, die sich im Innern manifes- 
tieren. 


58 Es wurde schon darauf aufmerksam gemacht, daf} dieser Vorgang der Reflexion 
weitgehend auf die deutsche Romantik beschrankt bleibt, wodurch ihr Denken den so 
intensiven und in alle Richtungen radikalen Charakter erhalt. In der Tat kénnte man 
sagen, daf3 auf den Folgerungen und Folgen der Reflexion ein gut Teil vom Glanz und 
vom Elend des deutschen Namens beruht. 





MILTON AND THE CREATION 


J. H. Adamson, University of Utah 


I 


Milton’s theory of creation ex Deo, the idea that God created the 
world from Himself rather than from “nothing” or from some eternal 
coexistent matter, is a doctrine sufficiently esoteric that scholars have 
interpreted it in widely differing ways. Some have considered it mate- 
rialistic pantheism; others have been content to see it as a slightly 
distended orthodoxy.' 

But such discussions have not fully recognized that there is an 
ancient and honorable Christian tradition of the ex Deo theory, and 
that this theory has certain logical or psychological corollaries which 
Milton seems consciously to have accepted. It is important, therefore, 
to know how this theory arose, who its proponents were, and what it 
meant to those who accepted it. 


Professor Wolfson, in commenting on theories of creation, says 
that there have been, traditionally, three ways of accounting for 
matter; it existed eternally, it was created ex nihilo, or it appeared 


somewhere in the process of emanation from God (ex Deo).’ Aristotle 
held the first view, that the universe had always existed independently 
of God who, in the creation, imposed form upon it. This coexistent 
material, according to Aristotle, was indestructible. 

Plato’s world view was similar. He postulated an inert “‘first mat- 
ter” which, energized and shaped by the World Soul, became the 
created universe. Whether Plato held this first matter to be uncreated 
and eternally existent or whether he believed that it had been created 
in time became a matter of dispute in early ages and still, apparently, 
is not settled. 


Philo was the first in the Judaeo-Christian tradition to criticize 


! The two works which have influenced me most, although my conclusions differ 
from both, are A. S. P. Woodhouse’s article, ““Notes on Milton’s Views on the Crea- 
tion: the Initial Phases,” PQ, xxvii (January, 1949), 211-36, and an unpublished 
dissertation in the archives of Widener Library by John Palmer Reesing, “Milton’s 
Philosophical View of Nature.” I am much indebted to Mr. Reesing’s lucid and reasoned 
discussion of the problem. In addition, I have familiarized myself with the literature 
in the field, especially a series of articles by William B. Hunter, Jr., and the writings of 
Walter Clyde Curry, Maurice Kelley, Denis Saurat, and others. 

?H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), 1, 298. 
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these theories and to advance, at least by implication, the ex nihilo 
theory. He explicitly rejected Aristotle’s “eternal world,” admitting 
however that the world was indestructible simply because God had 
promised not to destroy it.* Philo said of the Platonic view that it 
taught that the world was created but indestructible. He said further 
that this view, the correct one, had been borrowed from Moses. 

If it is granted that the world was created rather than eternal, the 
question arises as to what it was created from. Philo accepted the 
general Platonic view that it had been created by the imposition of 
the Forms upon the prima materia, but he differed from Plato, accord- 
ing to Professor Wolfson, in that he specifically taught that both the 
prima materia and the forms themselves were first created by God. 
Philo, zealous for his monotheistic heritage, would admit of no exist- 
ence outside of or independent of God.5 

Inevitably, then, the question arises from what did God create the 
first matter? Where did it come from? This question, as far as I 
know, Philo never raised. The early Christian fathers, however, did 
raise it. They followed Philo in his insistence that no “thing”’ in the 
universe could be prior to or coeternal with God. Like Philo, they 
taught that all that exists was created by Deity, who alone is self- 
existent. When the question arose as to what the first matter was 
created from, Origen replied that it was made from nothing, and he 
cited the Book of Maccabees, “God made all these things when they 
did not exist,” in support of his position.* Ex nihilo, then, at least as 
early as Origen, became the standard Christian concept and ulti- 
mately, after opposition from the Gnostics, it achieved the status of 
dogma.’ 

Dean Inge once remarked somewhat sharply that the ex nihilo 
theory is “often ignorantly ridiculed” by persons who seem to believe 
that God took some “‘nothing” and made it into a universe.® Milton 
ridiculed it for precisely that reason,* but, if mitigation is necessary, he 
was by no means the first to do so. Both Hasdai Crescas and Spinoza, 


*H. A. Wolfson, Philo (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), 1, 316. 

* Philo, 1, 295. 

5 Philo, 1, 305 ff. 

6 The Writings of Origen, trans. Rev. Frederick Crombie, Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, x (Edinburgh, 1869), 1, 77. 

7™W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus (London, 1918), 1, 145. 

8 Plotinus, 1, 145. 

* See The Works of John Milton, ed. Frank Allen Patterson (New York, 1931-38), 
xv, 17. Hereafter cited as Works. 
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in refuting the ex nihilo theory, attack what they imply to be the 
common conception of it, namely that nihil is a subject out of which 
the world is made. Both insist that the term rightly means only that 
there was no “thing”’ outside of God from which He made the world.!° 
Dean Inge also believes that this is what the concept means and he 
cites from Augustine: 

When we say that He made it out of nothing, we mean that there was no 


pre-existent Matter, unmade by Himself, without which He could not have 
made the world." 


M. Gilson says that Aquinas so construed the theory and that it was 
never intended to mean anything more. 


It is certain that nothingness is not the original matrix whence all creatures 
spring; being can only issue from being... all essence is derived from the 
Divine essence.” 


It seems clear enough that the concept of ex nihilo was not merely 
a verbal paradox invented to surmount a logical impasse. Rather, the 
theory contained, by implication, the positive assertion of the infinity 


and omnipresence of God and his primacy over all other existences; it 
asserted, in the words of Gilson, that ‘outside of [God] there is 
nothing.’’* 

Plotinus was apparently the first in the Western world to advance 
the third theory of creation, namely that the universe had been gen- 
erated, or had emanated, from the essence of God. In doing so, he 
denied the age-old Greek duality of matter and spirit, postulating in- 
stead a metaphysical monism. Unlike the Stoics, however, Plotinus 
was careful not to attribute materiality or corporeality to God." 
There is, he said, no ‘‘real”’ distinction between soul or form on the one 
hand and body or matter on the other. That which is Form in relation 
to something below it may be Matter in relation to that which is above 
it, for omnia sunt diversis gradibus animata. 

10 Meyer Waxman, The Philosophy of Don Hasdai Crescas, Columbia University 
Oriental Studies, XVII (New York, 1920), pp. 154-55. 

Inge, Plotinus, 1, 145. The citation is from Ad Orosium, 1-2. 

2M. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. Bullough and Elrington, 
2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1929), p. 140. 

3M. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, trans. A. H. C. Downes (New 
York, 1936), p. 58. 

4 There is some doubt as to whether Zeno himself was not something of a dualist, 
but Cleanthes and Chrysippus were generally believed to be materialistic pantheists 
and complete necessitarians. 

4% Inge, Plotinus, 1, 136-44, 210. 
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Although Plotinus was the schoolmaster who brought Augustine to 
Christ, Augustine nevertheless explicitly denied the ex Deo theory. 


For, Thou didst not make heaven and earth out of Thyself; otherwise, it would 
have been equal to Thy Only-begotten Son, and in this way to Thee.... 
And, apart from Thee, there was nothing else from which Thou mightest 
make them, O God, One Trinity and Threefold Unity. Therefore, Thou hast 
made heaven and earth out of nothing... ." 


Augustine clearly sees that the real difficulty in the ex Deo theory fora 
Christian is not pantheism (which could be avoided, so it was believed, 
by the interposition of mediators between God and the world) but 
rather its incompatibility with the doctrine of the Trinity. Arius had 
said that the Word was created out of nothing. The ex Deo theory, on 
the contrary, postulated a hierarchy of life emanating from the Deity; 
at the head of this hierarchical order was the Logos. This is what 
Augustine cannot accept: a mere hierarchical excellence as the only 
difference between the Logos and creation. He insists, rather, on a com- 
plete separation between them because, according to Trinitarian 
theory, the Father and the Son are one in essence. On the other hand, 
to the non-Trinitarian, to one who accepts as Milton did a Logos 
Christology without the later Trinitarian formula that was imposed 
upon it,'? the theory offers no insuperable difficulties and is attended 
with certain advantages. It is the Christian tradition of ex Deo, then, 
that we must examine. 

The first influential Christian to posit a theory of ex Deo, as far as 
I know, was the fourth-century Greek Father, Gregory of Nyssa. 
Gregory begins with the assumption, derived, he says, from Scripture, 
that all things have their being in God. He realizes that his opponents 
will ask, “ ... if material existence was in Him, how can He be im- 
material while including matter in Himself?’’* In reply Gregory at- 
tempts to bridge the gap between the immateriality of God and the 
materiality of creation by suggesting that a wish actualized may be- 
come a substance.'® Here he seems to be resorting to the Platonic and 


1 Augustine, Confessions, trans. Vernon J. Bourke, Fathers of the Church Series 
(New York, 1953), XII, 7, 7. 

17 For a discussion of Milton’s rejection of the orthodox Trinitarian formulation 
see W. B. Hunter, “Milton’s Arianism Reconsidered,” Harvard Theological Review, 
Lil (1959), 9-35, and my reply in the same Journal, Lr (1960), 269-76. 

18 Gregory of Nyssa, trans. William Moore and Henry A. Wilson, A Select Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, Vol. v (Grand Rapids, Mich., 
1954), P- 413. 

19 Gregory, p. 458. 
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Philonic device of positing an Idea or Thought between the Uncreated 
and the creation. Actually, the Logos theory itself was an attempt to 
bridge such a gap and the various fantastic hierarchies of the Gnostics 
were attempts to set up a series of gradations separating the One and 
the many. But even an infinite series of gradations can never really ex- 
plain how the Uncreated passed into creation, as Spinoza realized, and 
he, consequently, denied the Logos and all other mediating agencies, 
maintaining that extended substance was an attribute of God Himself. 
Although there are many differences between the metaphysical mon- 
ism of the Christian ex Deo tradition and that of Spinoza, the denial of 
the Logos and mediation is the chief one. 

Gregory apparently realized that his first device had not really 
solved the problem. He then attempted a rational solution, brief and 
unelaborated, but imaginative and daring. That which we call body, 
he says, is really a collection of various attributes, and, he continues, 
“not one of those things which we attribute to body is itself body; 
neither figure nor colour, nor weight, nor extension, nor quantity, nor 
any other qualifying notion whatever; but every one of them is a cate- 
Os ose 

Thus, with the transformation of the “attributes of body” into 
“categories,” Gregory has also transformed the too too solid flesh into 
a series of abstractions. He then continues his logical procedure. No 
single category, he says, can make a body. Rather body is obviously a 
combination of categories, and nothing can combine categories except 
a thinking mind. Gregory then sweeps on to a startlingly modern con- 
clusion. The Deity, he says, is such a thinking Mind, and therefore is 
perfectly capable of producing the “thinkables” whose mutual combina- 
tion generates for us what we refer to as the substance of a given 
body.” 

Gregory’s tentative and cautious espousal of the ex Deo theory was 
not nearly so influential as the unqualified assertion of it by pseudo- 
Dionysius, who was destined to have more influence on medieval 
thought than anyone except the very giants among the fathers such as 
Augustine and Jerome. Until nearly the eighteenth century, this 
anonymous writer was known to most of the Christian world as Diony- 
sius the Areopagite and was almost universally believed to have been a 
convert of St. Paul and the first bishop of Athens.” 

2° Gregory, p. 458. 

1 Gregory, pp. 458-59. Gregory is here on the threshold of a theory of appearance 
and reality which suggests those of some relatively modern Idealists. 


*® Modern scholars agree that this writer was a fifth-century Syrian monk; his 
work seems to be directly influenced by Proclus, whom he quotes a good deal. 
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Pseudo-Dionysius taught that the Godhead “contains and is the 
Ultimate Reality of all particular beings.” And he elaborated the idea 
in the rhapsodic and inflated repetitive style that characterizes his 
work. 


It [the Uncreated Essence] is the life of all things that live and the Being of 
all that are, the Origin and Cause of all life and being through Its bounty 
which both brings them into existence and maintains them.* 


He specifically affirmed that in God all principles and all causes existed, 
including the material one. On this last point, the inclusion of the ma- 
terial cause in Deity, Aquinas, always highly respectful toward 
Dionysius, found it necessary to disagree, as all prononents of the ex 
nihilo theory were bound to do.™ 

Dionysius exerted little influence in the West until Scotus Erigena, 
in the ninth century, made his work available to the scholarly world in 
a Latin translation. Erigena himself was tremendously stimulated by 
pseudo-Dionysius and from his writings constructed a system into 
which he incorporated large elements from the writings of Origen, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Augustine.* 

Erigena postulated God as the ultimate Unknowable source of all 
things. The Logos, for him as for Philo, was not only a personage but 
also the aggregate of the Ideas in the Divine Mind and contained, 
therefore, the series of primal causes. In this manne: the Logos medi- 
ated between the Unknowable and the creation.” Erigena accepts the 
fact that creation is ex nihilo if he is allowed to define the term. His 
definition is ingenious. The formula ex nihilo, he says, does not mean 
that creation is from nothingness (ex nihil nihilo) but rather that it is 
from “no thing.” There is only one Being that is not a thing or object, 
that exists within and of itself, and that, of course, is God. Creation, ex 
nihilo, therefore, rightly understood, means creation ex Deo. Erigena’s 
definition rests on a concept of nihil as that which surpasses all finite 
understanding and therefore may be said to be not. Nihil does not 
mean mere privation of existence.”’ 

% Dionysius the Areopagite on the Divine Names and the Mystical Theology, trans. 
C. E. Rolt (London, 1920), p. 56. 

%4 See Wolfson, Philosophy of Spinoza, 1, 302. 

% Henry Bett, Johannes Scotus Erigena (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 164-65. 

% George John Blewett, The Study of Nature and the Vision of God (Toronto, 
1907), Pp. 297. 

27 See Johannis Scoti Erigenae, De Divisione Naturae (Monasterii Guestphalorum, 
1838), Bk. III, paragraphs 20-23. Cf. Blewett, p. 288, n. 1, and Wolfson, “The Meaning 
of Ex Nihilo in the Church Fathers, Arabic and Hebrew Philosophy, and St. Thomas,” 


in Medieval Studies in Honor of J. D. M. Ford, ed. U. T. Holmes and A. J. Denomy 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1948), p. 357. 
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After Erigena, there are many thinkers in the Christian tradition 
who, despite minor individual variations, taught a metaphysical 
monism based on a theory of creation ex Deo. The great name in the 
later tradition is Meister Eckhart, that towering genius among the 
medieval mystics. Eckhart was influenced both by Erigena and 
pseudo-Dionysius.** From Eckhart the basic concepts of metaphysical 
monism flowed in a broad stream into Christian thought through such 
disciples as Tauler and Suso. Jacob Boehme’s thought largely derives 
from these sources and not, as is sometimes supposed, directly from 
heaven. Among Catholic churchmen by far the most significant 
thinker in this tradition was Nicholas of Cusa, a disciple of both Eri- 
gena and Eckhart. Giordano Bruno professed a great debt to Nicholas, 
whom he called “‘the divine Cusanus.’”® 

The question of whether the ex Deo theory is, or can be, orthodox, 
has been agitated a good deal. Erigena’s teaching was condemned as a 
“‘Scot’s porridge’ by the Synod of Valence in 885, a judgment that is 
still upheld by the Church. According to the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Erigena “fell into many errors.” On the other hand, Nicholas of Cusa, 
a great ecclesiastical statesman and Cardinal, has been consistently 
vindicated even though, as Henry Bett says, there is “a striking paral- 
lel between the whole system of the Cardinal and that of the Scot.’’*° 
Actually Cusa defended the orthodoxy of his emanationist position 
simply by asserting that although all was from God, yet God, in a 
mysterious manner, transcended all,**:a statement that appears in 
Erigena and in all other thinkers in the tradition, a statement that is 
one of the basic concepts of the tradition. 

When one recalls that Eckhart’s teachings were being condemned, 
after his death, by the Inquisition at the same time that the teachings 
of pseudo-Dionysius were being upheld with repressive measures, one 
recognizes the need for sanity, the need to suspend judgment on 
orthodoxy, to abandon, at least temporarily, the terms materialism, 
pantheism and the others, and try to determine what the doctrine 


28 See Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v. Eckhart. Cf. Rufus Jones, Studies in Mystical 
Religion (London, 1st ed, 1909, reprinted 1919), p. 221, and W. R. Inge, Christian 
M ysticism (London, 1899), p. 149. 

*® For a sketchy treatment but one which defines the tradition and suggests sources, 
see Henry Bett, Evigena, Ch. 5, “The Influence of Erigena upon Later Times.” 

* Bett, Erigena, p. 192. For the influence of Dionysius and Eckhart on Nicholas 
of Cusa see Bett, Nicholas of Cusa (London, 1932), pp. 102 ff. 

| See Evelyn Underhill’s introduction to The Vision of God, trans. Emma Gurney 
Salter (London, 1928), p. xxv. 
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meant to those who adopted it rather than what it was called by their 
opponents. 

Eastern and Western mystics agreed on one basic paradox: God 
was immanent and He was also transcendent. He contained all things 
but was contained by nothing.” In no writer is the insistence on this 
paradox more striking than in Erigena. Blewett says that “‘on almost 
every page’’ of Erigena one can find the God who transcends abso- 
lutely and yet at the same time pours Himself forth in the forms of na- 
ture.* 

Nicholas of Cusa presents us again and again with the same para- 
dox. 


The being of the universe derives from God, but the being of God does not de- 
rive from the universe. 


All begins from God and all ends in God. . . . God is all of all that is, and yet 
nothing of all that is.*4 


In fact, Nicholas considered that the principle of the ‘‘coincidence of 
contraries,’’ was the central truth of his system, and this truth, he 
said, flashed upon him with the force and power of supernatural revela- 
tion.* 

Eckhart illustrates the same paradox. 
The more God is in all things, the more He is outside them. The more He is 
within, the more without.** 


We may ask then if this relation of God to the universe is panthe- 
istic. If pantheism is defined as a belief that the sum total of “‘things” 
in the universe is equal to God, we can certainly say that the ex Deo 


view is at the farthest remove from such a concept. Or if pantheism 
means that God is thought to be equally in all things, again, as will be 
shown, the ex Deo theorists were not pantheists. If, on the other hand, 
pantheism is loosely used to describe any system or concept in which 
the immanence of God in the universe is mystically felt and movingly 
uttered, then the whole mystical tradition, East and West, is panthe- 
istic. 


® Rudolf Otto, Mysticism East and West, trans. B. L. Bracy and R. C. Payne 
(New York, 1932), pp. 77 ff. Perhaps the central concept of Hinduism is the phrase 
“Brahman is Atman.” Brahman is God transcendent and Atman is God immanent, and 
properly understood, the two are one. 

3 Blewett, p. 286. 

* Bett, Nicholas of Cusa, pp. 104, 105. I am quoting Bett’s paraphrase 

*% Nicholas of Cusa, pp. 127-28. 

* Quoted by Aldous Huxley in The Perennial Philosophy (New York, 1945), p. 2. 
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We come then to the question of the materiality or pantheism of 
Milton’s ex Deo concept. In a sense, even the question, “Is God ma- 
terial?” is an absurdity to the thinkers in the ex Deo tradition inas- 
much as they never weary of insisting that nothing can ever be known 
of God. The finite mind may consider “attributes,” but must realize 
that these attributes are merely a finite attempt to describe infinitude. 
There is no thinker known to me in the ex Deo tradition who ever re- 
motely suggested that materiality was an attribute of God until 
Spinoza; all did maintain, however, that the Deity contained the ma- 
terial cause within Himself. With this latter point, Milton, of course, 
agreed.” Further, the question of the materiality of God has no mean- 
ing in a system of metaphysical monism. Thinkers in this tradition, to 
such a question, would reply that we are not in a dualistic universe of 
body and spirit, matter and form, but rather in a monistic universe 
where everything that exists is a gradation of one prime matter. At the 
lowest end of the scale are what a dualist would call material: rocks, 
earth, flesh, and money. At the other end of the scale are the immaterial 
things such as soul, spirit, and pure intelligence. God is neither the one 
nor the other; He is beyond both, and beyond any concept that may 
be formed of Him. But the higher end of the scale is nearer God, in a 
sense more like Him, than the lower end of the scale. Thus, although 
both are what God is not, materiality is what He most emphatically is 
not, it being the furthest removed from Him. 

Milton goes to great lengths to assert the transcendence of God and 
preserve Him from any trace of the anthropomorphic and corporeal. 
“To know God as he really is,’’ Milton says in De Doctrina Christiana, 
“far transcends the power of man’s thoughts. . . . ’** His statement 
that “God is the primary, and absolute, and sole cause of all things” 
can be matched anywhere in Judaic or Christian orthodoxy. Milton 
never says that the substance of things existed in God but rather that 
“a diversified and substantial virtue” is in Deity. Milton acknowl- 
edges, as had Gregory of Nyssa, that it is exceedingly difficult to see 
how body emanated from spirit.*® But Milton feels that it is even more 
difficult to believe that body originated from “nothing.’*® He then 
offers a suggested explanation, exceedingly simple, but one which 

37 Works, Xv, 21. 

38 Works, XIv, 31. 

%® The author of the Tao Teh King acknowledged the same difficulty. ‘““These two 
things, the spiritual and material, though we call them by different names, in their 


origin are one and the same. This sameness is a mystery—the mystery of mysteries.” 
4° Works, xv, 21, 23, 25. 
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shows again that he is attempting to avoid attributing corporeality to 
God. A more excellent substance such as spirit, he says, contains 
within itself, virtually and eminently, the inferior substance. In such 
a way, he continues, God or the substance of God contains within it- 
self a “bodily power.’ Here it seems to me is the clearest indication 
of what Milton’s position really is. The words “virtually” and 
“eminently” were scholastic terms used to indicate that a thing 
possessed or contained another thing in a more perfect or higher 
manner than was required for a formal possession of it. Thus Aquinas 
states that God virtually contains all being.“ Duns Scotus used the 
terms “‘virtually” and “eminently” in constructing his metaphysical 
hierarchy of the principles of being. Scotus postulated a twofold order 
consisting of an order of ‘‘eminence” and an order of ‘‘dependence.” 
In the order of eminence the final cause comes first, followed by the 
efficient, the formal and the material. The supreme existent, according 
to Scotus, as first in the order of causation therefore ‘“‘virtually”’ con- 
tains the totality of actuality, and it ‘‘eminently” contains the “‘per- 
fections of all created things.’ Similarly, Aquinas had said that effects 
pre-exist in their causes, but he added that they exist only according to 
the mode of being of the cause.“ By that he means that if an object 
exists in God, for example, it exists only according to the mode of 
God’s being, not according to its own mode of being. I think it would 
be a reasonable simplification of the matter to say that “virtually” and 
“eminently” were terms devised to indicate the possibility of a higher 
thing containing a lower without in turn being contained by it. When 
Milton says that spirit virtually and eminently contains matter, he 
simply means that spirit is a higher cause and thus, in a higher manner, 
contains the lower cause in itself even as God “virtually and emi- 
nently”’ contains all things within Himself. 

Again, when Milton says that there is a “‘bodily power” in the sub- 
stance of God, he is not saying that God is corporeal. Gregory of 
Nyssa had said that a wish actualized may become a substance. Prob- 
ably no man was less capable by nature and training than Jacob 
Boehme of making subtle metaphysical distinctions; consequently 
both More and Cudworth accused him of teaching that God had a 


4! Works, Xv, 25. It was in Mr. Reesing’s dissertation that I first discovered that 
Sumner had mistranslated “eminently” and had used the term “essentially.” 

“@ Gilson, Aquinas, p. 140. 

*C.R.S. Harris, Duns Scotus (Oxford, 1927), 1, 69-72. 

“ Gilson, Aquinas, p. 137. 
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body. But such a sympathetic and able scholar as Dr. Hans Lassen 
Martensen sees clearly that when Boehme says that Nature is con- 
tained in God, he does not also mean that God is contained in Nature. 
Dr. Martensen readily admits that one may find pantheistic implica- 
tions in Boehme, but he believes that what Boehme is trying to say is 
that it is not matter, but rather an “‘energetic potency” that is in God, 
and this potency is the fons originis of matter. Boehme’s “energetic 
potency” and Milton’s “bodily power” are two ways of saying pretty 
much the same thing. Gregory of Nyssa had specifically stated that 
from God, whose nature is that of thought or spirit, a material world 
could come. Milton, too, believed that God was spirit “in his most 
simple nature,” and that the creation was a “species of external effi- 
ciency.’’*? I can see no essential difference in the two views. 

In summary, then, the ex Deo theory of creation is inextricably 
linked with the mystical tradition in the great Western religions. Pro- 
ponents of the view in the Christian Church, in Judaism or Islam, all 
would have considered it an impossible sacrilege to attribute corporeal- 
ity to God. At most, it could be maintained only that they did so with- 
out realizing it. Spinoza, it must be emphasized, was the first to make 
extended substance an attribute of God; but before doing so he found 
it necessary to refute the idea of a Logos and all other mediators be- 
tween the Unknowable and the created world. For the very function of 
these mediatorial agents was to bridge the chasm between God and 
matter without involving God in materiality. Far from denying the 
Logos, Milton made it the central doctrine of his theology, and there is 
no indication whatever that he had any intention of positing extended 
substance as an attribute of God. On the contrary, when he lists the 


attributes of God, Milton names only immaterial ones: truth, spirit, 


immensity, infinity, eternity, immutability, incorruptibility, omnipres- 
ence, omnipotence, and unity.** According to Milton, even the Logos, 
who is of the substance of God, cannot be of the essence, for that would 
mean that a change had occurred, that Deity had emptied itself or 
had been altered.*® 

The attribution of extended substance to Deity is, in fact, the most 
characteristic and one of the most original features of Spinoza’s 


Jacob Boehme, trans. T. Rhys Evans (London, 1885), p. 173. 
“ Cf. Blewett, p. 311. 

’ Works, XIV, 41; XV, 3. 

48 Works, X1v, 41-51. 

'® Works, x1v, 187, 193. 
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philosophy. To attribute such a view to Milton would entail an impor- 
tant change in the current views of history of philosophy and would re- 
quire substantiation, but the fact is that Milton specifically avoided 
stating or implying such a view. His view of creation, it seems to me, 
must be understood as falling under the general emanationist theory 
that a potency existed in God, and that the potency was made actual, 
somehow, through the process of emanation.*° 


II 


The question remains as to whether Milton really belongs to the ex Deo 
tradition, or whether he more or less fell into a similar position without 
realizing it. One might even question whether a mystical philosophy, ex- 


tending over many hundreds of years, can be coherent enough to be 
said to have a defined position on a given subject. Mr. George N. 
Conklin has denied that Milton belongs to a defined traditional view. 


Milton’s position, despite the similarities of Plato, Lucretius, Philo, Eriugena, 
Servetus, Gerson, Ibn Ezra, Fludd, Boehme, and others is uniquely his and 
was independently derived from his exegetical conclusions alone. No precise 
parallel can, in fact, be found between Milton’s conception of the creation 
and that of any other.®! 


5° In taking this position, I am aware that I disagree with the formidable authority 
of Mr. Woodhouse. I believe that the crucial difference between his view and mine is 
that he, in my opinion, does not recognize the fact that Spinoza attributed extended 
substance to Deity only after he had denied the mediators, including the Logos, the 
very function of which was to keep God from involvement in corporeality. Further, the 
fundamental argument Milton advanced against Trinitarian views was that if the Logos 
were of one essence with God, his emanation would indicate a change in Deity, which 
Milton would by no means allow. A man who would stick at this point would hardly be 
likely to make matter, the most mutable of all existences, a part of God. 

51 George N. Conklin, Biblical Criticism and Heresy in Milton (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949), p. 67. In a footnote to this assertion, Mr. Conklin states that Milton’s 
doctrine of creation ex Deo is unique in two ways: first in its teaching that God is unwill- 
ing or, properly speaking, unable to annihilate any created thing and, second, the fact 
that Milton was the only one to derive his doctrine “solely from the first verb of the 
Bible.’’ However, the doctrine of God’s inability to annihilate created beings is, as will 
be shown, a commonplace of the ex Deo tradition. The second point also will not stand 
scrutiny. Professor Wolfson tells us that “the very starting point” of all Talmudic inter 
pretation is the idea that any Biblical text worthy of serious study must be assumed to 
have been written “‘with such care and precision that every term, expression, generali- 
zation or exception is significant ...” (see Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929], pp. 24-25). Further, the Spanish Jewish scholar, Ibn Ezra, favored the 
philological approach as the “best way to arrive at the true meaning of Scripture,” 
and his Biblical exegesis, for which he was widely noted, is based principally upon the 
philological method. Ibn Ezra supported his denial of creation ex nihilo by philological 
argument. Isaac Husik says, 


The Hebrew word ‘“‘bara,” ordinarily translated “created,’’ which implies 
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I agree, certainly, that Milton’s view of Scripture was a significant 
factor in his acceptance of the theory. That Milton’s theory is unique, 
however, seems to me a dangerous statement, incapable of demonstra- 
tion. Milton’s treatment of the ex Deo theory, compared to the compre- 
hensive and thorough treatment given it by Erigena or Cusa, seems 
very sketchy indeed, the merest outline of his belief, a credo, not a sys- 
tem. It is thus rather difficult to compare it in great detail with one of 
the preceding systems. I do believe, however, that Professor Conklin’s 
theory can be tested by the analogy of what is known in medicine as a 
syndrome. That word is used to denote a situation or condition in 
which a group of symptoms are concurrently present, making diagnosis 
relatively certain. The ex Deo theory, through the centuries, has logi- 
cally or psychologically gathered around itself certain auxiliary con- 
cepts. If these auxiliary concepts can be shown in the writings of the 
other thinkers in the ex Deo tradition and if, in turn, they can be 
shown in the writings of Milton, it will be very difficult to divorce 
Milton from the tradition. For that an original thinker such as Milton 
might have arrived at one important concept independently is one 
thing; that he should have arrived at a linked group of concepts is some- 
thing else. 

The first postulate of the ex Deo theory is that God is forever un- 


knowable and that, as a result, he can best be understood through the 
via negativa, that is, by saying and thinking of what God is not, rather 
than what he is. And the mystics of the via negativa have developed a 
characteristic set of images by which they express the Deity. Thus 
Dionysius the Areopagite says, 


Unto this Darkness which is beyond Light we pray that we may come and 
attain unto vision. ... 


Again he speaks of that “‘super-essential Darkness which is hidden by 
all the light that is in existent things.’ 


to most people the idea of creatio ex nihilo, Ibn Ezra renders, in accordance 
with its etymology, to limit, to define, by drawing or incising a line or bound- 
ary. (See A History of Jewish Philosophy [New York, 1916], pp. 184, 187.) 


“Bara” is, of course, the first verb in the Hebrew Bible. The student of Milton will 
immediately be reminded by Ibn Ezra’s definition of Milton’s creation scene where the 
Son with the golden compasses inscribes the boundary of the created world. That 
Milton knew Ibn Ezra cannot be demonstrated, but Henry More knew his exegesis 
and quotes a philological interpretation from it at some length in Philosophical Writ- 
ings, “‘Defence of the Literal Cabbala,”’ p. 67. 

® Rolt, pp. 194, 196. 
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This image of Darkness to indicate the unknowability of God be- 
comes a universal characteristic of the ex Deo tradition. It is altogether 
typical of Erigena that he should use the image, but refer it to a source 
in Scripture. Thus he speaks of God who solus habet immortalitaiem, et 
lucem habitat inaccessibilem.® 

Eckhart says that the Logos is the bright flowing river whose 
source is the ““Bottomless Abyss,” or the ‘‘Motionless Dark.’ It is the 
same idea but a different and familiar metaphor when he says that the 
splendor of the divine light is a cloud and that “God is found on the 
mountain in the cloud.’ It is enough, perhaps, in addition to these 
citations, to recall the title of such a work as The Cloud of Unknowing, 
which employs the same imagery of the cloud on Mt. Sinai that Eck- 
hart had used, to see how this concept of the Unknowability of God 
came to be imaged in a certain way. The central image of this concept 
may be summed up in the statement from Dionysius that “the Divine 
Darkness is unapproachable Light in which God dwells.’ 

Milton teaches, in De Doctrina, that to know God as He really is 
surpasses man’s comprehension. He follows this statement by citing 
from I Timothy 5:16, a passage which Erigena was fond of: “‘dwelling 
in the light which no man can approach unto.”*’ Milton notes further 
that the complete unknowability of the Divine Glory is revealed by 
the fact that a description, such as man is capable of understanding, is 
contained in the scriptural phrase, “‘mount Sinai was altogether on a 
smoke,” or ‘“‘the cloudy pillar descended,” or “the cloud filled the 
house of Jehovah.’ 

The poetry reveals even more clearly Milton’s use of the central 
images of the ex Deo tradition. In the Invocation to Light in Paradise 
Lost, it is said that God 

never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from Eternity. ... (III, 4-5) 


The imagery of darkness appears in the splendid lines from the 
Angelic hymn. 
thee Author of all being, 
Fountain of Light, thyself invisible 


8 Erigena, De Divisione Naturae, p. 7. 

* Quoted by Rufus Jones in Tie Flowering of Mysticism (New York, 1939), Pp. 77- 

58 Meister Eckhart, trans. C. De B. Evans (London, 1931), 0, 130, 129. 

% Jones, Flowering of Mysticism, p. 35. 

57 Works, XIVv, 31. 

58 Works, xiv, 61. Quotations from Paradise Lost are from Merritt Y. Hughes’ 
Odyssey Press edition. 
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Amidst the glorious brightness where thou sit’st 

Thron’d inaccessible, but when thou shad’st 

The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant Shrine, 

Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear, 

Yet dazzle Heav’n.... (III, 374-81) 
One may compare this description with John Tauler’s statement, 
“This is the quiet Desert of the Godhead, the Divine Darkness—dark 
from His own surpassing brightness, as the shining of the sun is dark- 
ness to weak eyes... . ’®* 

The cloud imagery, central to the writings of the via negativa, 

Milton carries through the entire epic. Only to the Son, the Divine 
Similitude, is God known, 


In whose conspicuous count’nance, without cloud 
Made visible, th’ Almighty Father shines. ... (III, 385-86) 


In the Seventh Book, after the creation, “incense Clouds / Fuming 
from Golden Censers hid the Mount” (VII, 599-600). When the 
Son is proclaimed Messiah in Book V, the Father is likened to “a 
flaming Mount, whose top / Brightness had made invisible...” (V, 
598-99). Again, 

the most High 


Eternal Father from his secret Cloud, 
Amidst in Thunder utter’d thus his voice. (X, 31-33) 


Here again Milton indicates that the Unknowable is known only to 
the Logos, who in turn reveals him to man. 


So spake the Father and unfolding bright 

Toward the right hand his Glory, on the Son 

Blaz’d forth unclouded Deity; he full 

Resplendent all his Father manifest 

Express’d. ... (X, 63-67) 


But, it may be asked, was not the unknowability of God simply a 
commonplace of Christian theology? Certainly it was, but still one 
cannot fail to recognize the difference in the tendency to think of God 
in terms of his known attributes on the one hand and to approach by 
the via megativa on the other. It is the difference between Ames and 
Eckhart or Calvin and Dionysius. Because they see God in terms of 
darkness, the mystics of the via negaliva tend toward the poetic and 
rhapsodic in their depiction of him; the ineffable that must be expressed 


5° Quoted by Jones, Siudies in Mystical Religion, p. 278. 
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tends to formulate itself in mystical and lyrical terms. No reader of 
Paradise Lost can doubt, I think, that the via negativa is Milton’s most 
inspired and continuous approach to the Deity. By this approach 
Milton preserves the sanctity and transcendence of God who is the 
cloud of Unknowing revealed only to the Son. Rufus Jones has said of 
Eckhart that no one has gone further “‘in the direction of removing all 
anthropomorphic traits from God.””®® His statement applies to the en- 
tire tradition and it is certainly true of the portrait of Deity in Para- 
dise Lost. 

A far more significant auxiliary concept of the ex Deo theory, per- 
haps the most characteristic and essential one, is that of egressus-re- 
gressus, the theory that all which emanated from God would ultimately 
return to him. Plotinus conceived of a kind of cosmic convection cur- 
rent in which life first flowed out from the Fount of Rest descending 
through all hierarchies of Being and then ultimately ascending by the 
same degrees. The life of Nature, for Plotinus, was a constant aspiration 
toward the higher forms of activity.“ This Plotinian concept is bril- 
liantly embodied in Augustine’s declaration that “all creation yearns 
toward God.” 

Plotinus described this cosmic systole and diastole as follows. 

The procession of intelligence consists in descending to things that occupy 


the lowest rank, and which have an inferior nature. . . . Finally there occurs 
a conversion which brings them back from the lower to the higher natures.® 


The pseudo-Dionysius accepts the emanation and return, postulat- 
ing an advance along the hierarchies of being from simple to complex 
as life is added to mere being, consciousness is added to life, and, finally, 
as rationality is added to consciousness.® Further, according to Diony- 


sius, as life progresses in the scale of being, it comes nearer to God and 
increasingly participates in His perfections.™ 

Erigena, as we would expect, systematized the idea and worked out 
in more detail both the procession and return. He taught that all 
proceeds from the super-essentiality of God which can only be called 
Non-Being or the Unknowable. Next to the Unknowable is the Logos 
which, although central to his system, remains largely a metaphysical 


6° Jones, p. 225. 

*! Inge, Plotinus, 1, 155. 

® Plotinos—Complete Works, trans. Kenneth S. Guthrie (London, c. 1918), 
Enneads, IV, 8 7 (1, 131). 

8 Rolt, p. 25. 

* Rolt, p. 114. 
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abstraction conceived to be the totality of primordial causes. These 
causes are the beginning of every essence and all life. Descending out 
of these abstract and primordial causes, God may be said to “‘become”’ 
in the effects of those causes and is manifested in his theophanies.® For 
Erigena, obviously, the Son is part of the “forthgoing of God” and 
hence is a second cause, as he was for Milton. Only God is without 
cause.” Further, Erigena specifically stated that it was not from the 
essence but rather from the substance of the Father that the Son 
proceeded, a position which Milton also held. 

The regressus of all creatures to the Divine, as developed by Eri- 
gena, is of particular interest to the student of Milton. Erigena con- 
ceived of a progression up the chain of being as earthy corporeality ac- 
quired vital motion, as vital motion was transformed into sense, sense 
into reason, and reason into soul.®® Ultimately the lower and disparate 
faculties are progressively unified in higher faculties. Thus far the pro- 
gression is all within the natural order. In the supernatural order, Soul 
is transformed into Intelligence, Intelligence into Wisdom, and Wisdom 
unites the purified soul with the Divine Wisdom which is the Logos. 
Thus the soul, through the Logos, is again reunited to God.”° 

The forthgoing and return is a fundamental part of Eckhart’s 
thought also. 

Things all flow out of him as light to manifest the hidden light. . . . Herein 
lies proof that all things are light, the Father having poured them forth to 


manifest his concealment, even as all things are shown a light to light them 
back into themselves, those who do not choose to turn away. 


Know, all creatures are asking this question, they are eager for being, to find 
divine being; all study of the works of nature is nothing but a search for, a 
question about the dwelling of God.” 


Nicholas of Cusa, who owed much to Eckhart, develops the same con- 
cept. All being begins and ends in God, he said, as motion begins from 
rest and ends in rest.” 


% Cf. Blewett, p. 287. 

® Erigenae, De Divisione, p. 243. 

87 See Bett, Erigena, p. 25. Cf. Blewett, p. 283. 

68 Works, XIV, 193. 

* Erigenae, De Divisione Naturae, p. 591. This passage is important enough to be 
reproduced: “Ac primus erit mutatio terreni corporis in motum vitalem: secundus 
vitalis motus in sensum; ferfius sensus in rationem; dehinc rationis in animum; in quo 
finis totius rationalis creaturae constituitur” (V, 39). Cf. Paradise Lost, V, 479-87. 

7 Erigenae, p. 591; cf. Bett, Erigena, p. 86, and Blewett, p. 327. 

7” Eckhart, u, 191, 128. 

™ Bett, Nicholas of Cusa, p. 105. 
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Milton, too, develops the doctrine of the emanation and return. 


O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return. 
If not depraved from good... . (V, 469-71) 


In his further development of this theme, Milton shows a progression 
both in nature and in man more or less corresponding with that which 
Erigena had shown in nature as a whole. In plants, Milton says, the 
root comes first, motionless and dull; from it springs the green stalk 
which in turn produces leaves, 
last the bright consummate flow’r 
Spirits odorous breathes. . . . (V, 481-82) 


Thus is shown a progression from dull matter to odorous spirits within 
the vegetable realm. That realm is transcended when the fruit of 
plants, eaten by man, is “by gradual scale sublim’d.” Renaissance sci- 
ence taught that food generates vital heat which in turn generates the 
three kinds of spirits which correspond to the threefold division of the 
soul. At the highest level, the “intellectual” spirits, as Milton calls 
them, knit the material and immaterial parts of man together, some of 
these spirits passing over into pure intellectual substance.” It is by 
this process, according to Milton, that the soul is enabled to receive 


life, sense, fancy, understanding, and reason. Nor is this process con- 
fined to man and his world; it is, rather, universal and cosmic. 


of Elements 
The grosser feeds the purer, Earth the sea, 
Earth and the Sea feed Air, the Air those Fires 
Ethereal, and as lowest first the Moon... . (V, 415-18) 


Thus Milton shows the regressus, the yearning of all life toward its 
common source. 

Another auxiliary concept of the ex Deo theory, another symptom 
that goes to make up the syndrome, is the theory that if all life comes 
from God, no being can ever be finally annihilated. One finds this con- 
cept in Plotinus and in the other thinkers in this tradition. Erigena, 
for example, states, 


When it is said that the last enemy will be destroyed . . . this does not mean 
substance, created of God, is to perish. .. .” 


Eckhart teaches the same thing when he says that God is not the de- 


7% E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 1943), p. 63. 
7% Quoted by Blewett, p. 321, from De Divisione, V, 27. 
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stroyer of nature but the perfecter of it even as grace crowns nature 
rather than destroying it. “It is not in God,” he says, “‘to destroy any 
thing that has being.’’”® 

Milton, in De Doctrina, resolutely commits himself to the same prop- 
osition. Matter, he says, “proceeded incorruptible from God; and even 
since the fall it remains incorruptible as far as concerns its essence.” 
And speaking of the doctrine of ex Deo, he says, 
I proceed to consider the necessary consequence of this doctrine, namely, 


that if all things are not only from God, but of God, no created thing can be 
finally annihilated.” 


There is one other auxiliary concept which the ex Deo theory 
seemed logically to suggest, a concept which was either held or implied 
by the thinkers in the tradition, and that is the idea of a plurality or 
an infinity of worlds. Erigena taught that creation was an integral part 
of the nature of God and that He, therefore, necessarily created. This 
necessity, he explained, was that which belonged to a moral nature 
and was therefore a “free necessity,” God acting according to the 
necessity of His own nature.” 

Eckhart held that creation was the eternal process of God’s 
thought. He envisioned an infinite Deity whose essential nature is 
creative. In fact he said that creare, meaning conferre esse, was the prin- 
cipal function of Deity.”* A doctrine of an infinite Deity whose nature 
is essentially creative implies an infinite creation. 

Nicholas of Cusa, like Eckhart, taught that creation was a neces- 
sary consequence of the very nature of God, but that the “necessity” 
was only moral, in no way external. Nicholas’ own theory of creation 
as a circle that begins and ends in God also implies a continuous 
creativity, which in turn demands a plurality of worlds.”* It was prob- 
ably his study of Cusanus that set Bruno thinking about an infinite uni- 
verse.*® 

Whether Milton believed in a multiplicity of worlds is, I suppose, 
open to question. Quite obviously he “‘uses” a finite universe in 
Paradise Lost. Also, Adam asks Raphael what ‘‘Mov’d the Creator in 
his holy Rest / Through all Eternity so late to build” (VII, 91-92), 


% Eckhart, 1, 35-36. 

% Works, XV, 23-25, 27. 

” Bett, Erigena, pp. 94-096. 

78 Otto, Mysticism: East and West, p. 87; Bett, Erigena, p. 191. 
Bett, Nicholas of Cusa, pp. 110-11, 105. 

8° William Boulting, Giordano Bruno (London, 1914), p. 30. 
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which implies that the creation of the earth was a unique event. God 
himself announces that the creation of man is for a special purpose, 
that of filling up the vacancy in the heavenly hierarchy created by the 
fall of the Angels (VII, 150-61). On the other hand, Milton shows un- 
mistakable signs of dissatisfaction with the idea of a single creation. In 
De Doctrina, he raises the question of what occupied God from all 
eternity, and dismisses impatiently the idea that He was wholly con- 
cerned for all that time with devising the divine decrees.* Further, 
Milton is definitely attracted to the idea of a plurality of worlds, al- 
though even in Paradise Losi he seems wary of speculating about it. 
The universe, Raphael tells Adam, is large 

That Man may know he dwells not in his own; 

An Edifice too large for him to fill, 

Lodg’d in a small partition, and the rest 

Ordain’d for uses to his Lord best known. (VIII, 103-106) 


When Satan is flying toward earth he makes his way through stars 
which “‘nigh hand seem’d other Worlds... but who dwelt happy 
there / He stay’d not to enquire”’ (III, 566, 570-71). Raphael does 
specifically suggest the possibility of life on the moon (VIII, 145), and 
the Angels’ hymn after the Creation of the earth goes a good deal 
further. 
Witness this new-made World, another Heav’n 
From Heaven Gate not far, founded in view 
Of the clear Hyaline, The Glassy Sea; 
Of amplitude almost immense, with Stars 
Numerous, and every Star perhaps a World 
Of destin’d habitation. ... (VII, 617-22) 
The phrase “almost immense” may be the clearest indication of 
Milton’s meaning. He is using the word with the full meaning of the 
Latin inmensus, so great that it cannot be measured. In De Doctrina 
Milton named “immensity” as one of the attributes of God. What he 
seems to imply is that only God is infinite and that the universe is 
“‘almost”’ so. It is very much like Nicholas of Cusa’s statement that the 
universe “‘is infinity contracted to the relatively infinite.”™ 
Few readers will fail to perceive the force of Douglas Bush’s remark 
that ‘‘Milton’s imagination responds, as no other English poet’s has 
responded with equal power, to the conception of infinite space.’”® 
81 Works, XV, 3-5, 29-31. 
* Nicholas of Cusa, Of Learned Ignorance, trans. Fr. G. Heron (New Haven, 1954), 
p. 80. 


8° Douglas Bush, Paradise Lost in Our Time, 2nd ed. (New York, 1948), p. 51. 
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And Milton speculates, with what seems to me far more conviction 
than scepticism, that this ‘almost immense”’ space is the stage for the 
creative activity of Deity. 

Thus the description of the syndrome is as complete as I am able to 
make it. Other affinities of Milton for the ex Deo tradition will be sug- 
gested, but those capable of demonstration, that I am aware of, are 
those that have been discussed: namely that God is the immanent 
ground of all things, yet wholly transcendent and best approached by 
way of the via negativa; that there is a procession of all being from the 
Divine and a yearning to return; that all created beings, inasmuch as 
they are outflowings of the Divine, are indestructible, and, finally, that 
the creative activity of an infinite God strongly implies a plurality or 
infinity of worlds. To these general propositions, I think it can be 
shown that every thinker in the ex Deo tradition, including Milton, 
assented. Surely it is obvious that the main movement of mind in the 
seventeenth century was from Greek dualism, which had something of 
a late flowering in Descartes, to metaphysical monism and to the later 
Idealists. Hegel’s debt, especially to Eckhart but also to Boehme, is 
well known, as is Spinoza’s to Crescas, Moses of Cordova, and other 
Neo-Platonists. If Milton is placed in this tradition, he may lose some- 
thing in solitary grandeur, but surely he becomes more comprehensible 
when he is seen in a movement central to his age. 

There is one other auxiliary concept associated with the ex Deo 
theory, another corollary of the general tradition, but one that is 
difficult to demonstrate. The difficulty arises not from inability to per- 
ceive it, but rather because it is a matter of tone and feeling rather 
than of declarative statement. For the ex Deo theory, more than the 
ex nihilo, emphasizes the immanence of God in creation. Thus the 
corollary of the ex Deo theory of creation is a theory of a deiform na- 
ture, one which is most radically opposed to a mechanistic nature. 
Such a theory induces a feeling for the beauty manifested in all forms 
of life. Plotinus, Dionysius, Erigena, Nicholas of Cusa, especially 
Eckhart and Boehme all have a feeling for nature that is something 
more than an abstract perception and appreciation of forms and colors; 
it tends to be ‘“‘Wordsworthian,” in its deep love and affinity for the 
living forms of nature that reveal the immanent presence of the 
Beautiful. For Plotinus, says Dean Inge, “‘the natural world, which we 
see with our eyes, is spiritual throughout and instinct with life... . ” 
Recognizing that nature is not the Beautiful itself, but rather an 
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image of it, Plotinus asks, “But covld there be a more beautiful 
image?’’™ 

Blewett points out that Erigena “had a keen eye and affection for 
the face of nature,”’ and, he continues, 
the God who goes forth from Himself, communicates Himself, and gives rise 


to a universe which in the ordered scale of its existences is full of harmony and 
beauty and in its natural arrangements testifies of spiritual truths... .™ 


Rudolf Steiner has noted in an article on Eckhart that the logical 
result of his idea of creation is the “‘universal ensouling of nature.”’™ 
For those who accept the ex Deo theory and to whom it is something 
more than an intellectual counter, the world is literally “charged with 
the grandeur of God,” and “‘it will flame out” as it does in the best of 
Blake’s poetry just as it does in the writings of Jacob Boehme where 
Blake went to school.*’ The universe created ex Deo is an organic uni- 
verse and the finer breath of its being is divine. 

Ralph Cudworth, Milton’s contemporary, in speaking of the mech- 
anistic world of the seventeenth century, the creation of Descartes, 
Hobbes and others, said, 


They make a kind of dead and wooden world, as it were a carved statue, that 
hath nothing neither vital nor magical at all in it.** 


Such a universe Cudworth found “highly obnoxious” and he con- 
structs a different one in which the earth is permeated by soul and does 
not subsist “alone by itself as a dead thing, but is still livingly united 
to [God], essentially dependent on him, always supported and upheld, 
quickened and enlivened, acted and pervaded by him... . ’’®* 

With such wholly opposed conceptions of the universe, the polar 
opposites of the mechanistic and deiform, struggling for the possession 
of the minds of the age, it is unlikely that Milton could have been un- 
aware of the conflict or that he could have viewed with any more com- 
placency than did Cudworth the ascendancy of mechanistic material- 
ism. 

With the conflict over the nature of Nature in mind, it is interesting 


“ Inge, Plotinus, 1, 161-62, 1098. 

% Blewett, The Study of Nature, p. 275. 

*® Rudolf Steiner, in Mystics of the Renaissance (New York, 1911), p. 64. 

8? The quotations are from Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

88 Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe, ed. Thomas Birch (New 
York, 1837), I, 209-10 

8° Cudworth, I, 411. 
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to read again Milton’s account of the creation in Paradise Lost. Here 
rhythm, sound, and image are united in a depiction of an organic, 
fecund, and vital universe. Here is the Abyss with the great wings 
brooding over it, the fertility gods of masculine sun and feminine earth, 
the sexual love of man awakening cosmic echoes, the water spawning 
into life, the plastic and seminal earth burgeoning into ordered and 
harmonious forms of being, varied, intricate, vital, lovely, and won- 
drous. 


Against the barrenness of the world of pulleys and levers, weari- 


some beyond utterance, against the abstract and impersonal horror of 
the great machine, Milton created an organic universe and a deiform 
nature, glowing with vitality, permeated by symbols of life and love, 
possessed of a haunting loveliness that mirrored the Source of its being. 
It is difficult not to feel that Milton’s universe is both a response and 
an answer to the rising mechanism and materialism of his age and that 
his ex Deo theory of creation provided him with the concepts and orien- 
tations from which such a universe could be constructed. In construct- 
ing it, he certainly, we may presume, fulfilled his own needs. I believe 
it is not too much to say that he also met the needs of an age. 





MILTON AND THE ANTI-ACADEMICS 


Floyd L. McAlister, Sacramento State College 


The modern reaction against Milton by such critics as Ezra Pound, 
T. S. Eliot, John Middleton Murry, F. R. Leavis, and Herbert Read 
calls for a closer examination than it has yet been given. Though much 
of the best modern Milton scholarship has been implicitly if not ex- 
plicitly an answer to his detractors, scholars have for the most part 
neglected the nature of the reaction itself. They have defended Milton 
by reasserting nineteenth-century tastes, by showing him to be enough 
of a metaphysical poet to suit modern tastes, by damning modern 
tastes outright, by exposing the faulty scholarship of his detractors, or 
by evincing the importance of his thought. Though these defenses 
have been admirable, they have not brought to the foreground the 
causes of the critical reaction. 

A more promising approach to the Milton controversy, it seems to 
me, is a historical study of the attack itself. Such an approach presup- 
poses the theory of critical relativity, which holds that critical opinions 
are relative to the tastes, the critical methods, and the intellectual 
currents of the time. The modern Milton reaction, for instance, was 
closely related to changes in poetic theory, to new critical approaches, 
and to the conflict between the pre- and postwar generations of the 
twenties. The anti-intellectual philosophies of William James and 
Henri Bergson and the new psychology of Freud and his followers also 
changed the climate of opinion and brought about a reaction against 
authority and the symbols of authority which ultimately involved 
Milton studies. A historical approach to the controversy shifts the in- 
terest, then, from a defense of Milton to a closer investigation of the 
contributing causes of the reaction. Instead of venom and spite and 
special pleading, a healthy interest in intellectual history emerges. How 
would one expect F. R. Leavis, with his hatred of the academy, to re- 
spond to Milton? Or what might Pound, with his radical program for 
reform in the curriculum and in teaching methods, think of the dons’ 
favorite poet? In short, to what extent were Milton’s modern detrac- 
tors influenced by their desire to effect a change in the academy? 

One of the most obvious characteristics of the anti-Miltonists is 
their distrust of the academic man. Ezra Pound criticizes the scholar 
and the professor for lacking intellectual curiosity and sensibility and 
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for divorcing literature from life by stressing its philological aspects. 
Asking that productive artists be encouraged by benefices and endow- 
ments, like ministers, scholars, and fellows, Pound calls them a “‘rab- 
ble of priests, sterile instructors, and repeaters of things second- 
hand.’ Herbert Read, criticizing educational practices in England, 
says that they destroy the child’s sensitivity and whatever creative 
impulse he has.? He prefers anarchy in both education and politics. 
Education should not attempt to mold the individual; it should only 
work to strengthen the imaginative faculties. Like F. R. Leavis, Read 
believes that education begins with the training of the sensibility. The 
sciences, logic and mathematics, and discursive branches of knowledge 
must take second place to the development of the imagination and the 
aesthetic sense. Though T. S. Eliot often praises scholarly critics, he is, 
like the other anti-Miltonists, not altogether satisfied with what he 
considers the narrow, donnish attitude of many in the academy. He is 
too civil to stoop to the method of attack used by Ezra Pound, but he 
occasionally aligns himself with the malcontents by means of slighting 
remarks concerning pedantry, scholarship, or the academic man. 
F. R. Leavis, who is technically of the academy, is displeased with 
everything he finds there. Academic tradition, men of the academy, 
literary decorum, and the Cambridge History of English Literature—in 
short, all things connected with the situation as it is—are to him 
anathema. John Middleton Murry also slashes away at the academic 
man, saying that his insistence on logic and ideas makes him suspect. 
A poet, according to Murry, must be understood by a “kindred 
creative process of aesthetic perception passing into aesthetic compre- 
hension.” He berates the textual philologers for coming “along with 
their little chisels, and chopping out the horrible illogical word and 
popping in a horrible logical one.’ 

What has anti-academicism to do with the critical reaction against 
Milton? It should be remembered that in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century Milton became the special domain of the scholars. 
Paradise Lost was a “‘classic,” or as Mark Pattison had put it: “An 
appreciation of Milton is the last reward of consummated scholar- 


1 The Literary Essays of Ezra Pound, ed. T. S. Eliot (Norfolk, Conn., 1954), p. 226. 

* Herbert Read, Education Through Art (London, 1943). See also The Green Child 
(London, 1947). 

* See, for instance, a late comment of Eliot’s quoted in “In and Out of Books,” 
New York Times Book Review, April 10, 1960, p. 8. 

* John Middleton Murry, Aspects of Literature (London, 1920), pp. 200-202. 
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ship.”*® The anti-academicians of the tens and twenties thought of 
Milton as the darling of the dons and professors emeri/i, and since they 
required symbols—tangible, concrete symbols—to attach their pro- 
gram to, Milton came to represent the shortcomings of the academy. 
Ezra Pound’s typical attitude is that of a new Messiah come to chase 
the money-changers from the scholarly temples. Assuming the manner 
of a prophet of old scourging his people for their state of sin, he accuses 
them of worshipping false gods, among whom is Milton. No revolu- 
tion, not even a literary one, is ever effected with a moderate, judicial 
platform. Oppositions must be presented as simple and diametrical, 
and touchstones of the good and examples of the bad must be pre- 
sented as matters of black and white in order to make the necessity for 
rebellion seen and felt. One of the planks in the platform of the post- 
war generation was a radical revision of educational philosophy and a 
change in the curriculum, But before these changes could be effected, 
it was necessary to arouse resentment against the existing order. In the 
ensuing attack on tradition and authority, Milton became a symbol of 
much that needed correcting in the literary curriculum in schools. He 
also came to represent existing faults in teaching methods and aims. 
Though there was not complete agreement among Milton’s de- 
tractors as to what should be taught in the academy or how it should 
be taught, they agreed that the existing situation was abhorrent. They 
attacked the educators from every angle, with “‘academic’”’ finally be- 
coming a word with which anything could be damned. Conceit, lack of 
perception, and abstruse learning were the connotations the word 
carried. Popular educators, classical scholars, textual philologers, pro- 
fessors, anthologists, literary historians, and all the other people in 
formal education were the targets of their barbs. In order to make 
their attack more pointed, the anti-academicians made no close dis- 
tinctions between varieties of academicism and the new spirit they 
pleaded for. They represented the alignment of contending forces in 
the best journalistic fashion as a pat opposition. You are a revolution- 
ary, a modern, a freethinker, you don’t revere your elders, you are an 
experimentalist, nothing is sacrosanct to you. Or, on the other hand, 
you are a pedant, you are a moss-backed scholar who has lost contact 
with reality, your scholarly training has dulled your sensibility until 
only tidy mediocrity seems to you to be art, you are a professor who is 
afraid that he will have to rewrite his lectures if a new idea gains 


5 Mark Pattison, Milton (New York, 1880), p. 210. 
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ground. Such a division of men of letters into two camps is patently 
false, and only such a journalistic simplification of the situation could 
have caught on and been as quickly disseminated as this one was. The 
attack on Milton and on those in positions of authority in education is 
marked by just such journalistic characteristics. There is the pleasure 
taken in irreverence; the peculiar and the accidental are stressed be- 
cause they are newsworthy; the argument is oversimplified; the ap- 
proach is directed toward the emotions rather than the intellect; in- 
vective replaces reasoned argument; and the reader is appealed to as a 
member of a group or class, usually with the intention of inflaming 
him against an opposing group. 

Those in power in the academy were not approached with con- 
sidered proposals and constructive plans for a change, but attacked as 
dead wood clogging the system. Either the sabotage in the teaching 
profession has to cease, said Pound, or the saboteurs must be removed. 
The criticism of the militant rebels took on the urgency of a call to 
arms, while moderation, the mark of the old guard, became suspect. 
“The only really vicious criticism,’”’ wrote Pound, “is the academic 
criticism of those who make the grand abnegation, who refuse to say 
what they think, if they do think, and who quote accepted opinion; 
these men are the vermin.””* To the generation of the twenties, unless 
the pronouncement was extreme, irreverent, and daring, it smacked of 
the evasiveness of the late Victorians; to the moderns only the in- 
cendiary notion bore truth, while accepted opinion was sure to show 
the lie. 

Accepted opinions to the rebels meant hard and fast classifications, 
logical and abstract categories, absolutes and ideals, and when the 
issue was reduced to literature and art, they meant accepted literary 
decorum or traditional form. Herbert Read’s note’ on the significance 
of William James sums up very well the admiration that the new 
generation had for change and growth and the disdain that they felt 
for their elders who held too rigidly to accepted standards of behavior 
and thought. James, Read points out, had no respect for and often 
scoffed at academic circles. His glorification of “uncertainty, unpre- 
dictability, extemporized adaptation, risk, change, anarchy, unpre- 
tentiousness, [and] naturalness” made him popular reading outside 
the academy. To James, monistic rationality and absolutism reveal 
the realities of only certain types of minds. He feels that the strong- 

® Ezra Pound, Essays, p. 56. 

7 Read, A Coat of Many Colours (London, 1945), pp. 222-25. 
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minded are able to exist with the knowledge that there are myriad 
realities. 

To the young moderns experimentation and innovation in liter- 
ature and the arts were the order of the day. The anti-academician 
applauded the living, growing, organic system of thought. “‘Becoming”’ 
replaced “‘is,”” and anyone who opposed the new spirit was labeled 
“academic” and shoved aside. Literary decorum, for instance, stood 
for the artificial, arbitrary, absolute classification, while experimental 
techniques represented James’ ‘‘myriad realities.” Invariably, Bridges 
(then the reigning Milton scholar) was thought of as representing the 
former, Hopkins the latter. The cant opinion was that rules became 
ends in themselves to poets like Bridges; Hopkins, on the other hand, 
tried to work ‘“‘unhampered by the rules of grammar, syntax and com- 
mon usage.”’* Read contrasts the nonacademic and the academic on a 
personal level: Hopkins showed nothing but frankness, humility, and 
grace to Bridges; in return, he got only pedantry, pomposity, and lack 
of understanding. Speaking of painting, Read feels that not even 
superrealism can harbor as many fakes as the “classical porticos of 
academic competence.’’® 

The new psychology of Freud and his followers also added to the 
anti-academic atmosphere of the decades following World War I. In 
Ezra Pound’s declarations on education, for instance, one can see 
adumbrations of popular Freudian thought, for the educator or teacher 
is as much a representative of authority as a child’s parents and as 
such has as much to do with the formation of the child’s superego. 
Education, according to the progressive educators, should follow the 
line of least resistance; it should draw more energy from the id and de- 
pend less on the superego for motivation. There was thought to be no 
reason why it should be identified with tasks, trials, and tyrannical 


teachers, or with the figure of the repressive father. Pound felt that 
education should be the “‘onanism of the soul”; the philological ap- 
proach to literature he ascribed to de Sade.'® The teacher should 
“evaluate” the literary work rather than teach it philologically; only 
then would he convince every student that the classics are not a trial. 
Pound invidiously compares the academic man with a debutante who 
has a powerful pleasure-seeking id. 


5 F. R. Leavis, New Bearings in English Poetry (London, 1950), p. 162. First pub- 
lished in 1932. 
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And there is perhaps more hope for the débutante who drawls in the last 
fashionable and outwearied die-away cadence ‘Ayh! Trois Contes? THat’s 
a good buk,’ than for the connoisseur stuffed full of catalogues; able to date 
any author and enumerate all the ranges of ‘influences’." 


The classics taught philologically Pound calls a “baton exclusively for 
the cudgelling of schoolboys,” adding that teachers can carry on their 
repressive programs only because a “child may be bulldozed into 
learning almost anything.’”’* Speaking of the need for an edition of 
Gavin Douglas’ work, Pound says that it will probably be done by 
some “dull dog” who will be advanced professionally in a university 
for his work, while he (Pound) will die in the gutter because he did not 
respect the commandment “Thou shalt respect the imbecilities of 
thine elders in order that thy belly shall be made fat from the jobs 
which lie in their charge.’”"’ Earlier in the same essay, Pound had said: 
“T take it that the phase ‘break with tradition’ is currently used to 
mean ‘desert the more obvious imbecilities of one’s immediate elders’; 
at least, it has had that meaning in the periodical mouth for some 
years.” 

Pound’s bitter, sarcastic review"* of A. E. Housman’s The Name 
and Nature of Poetry shows very clearly the close connection be- 
tween anti-academicism and views on Milton. Housman’s book, 
Pound says he has been told, has upset many Cambridge critics; he 
only hopes that the upset has occurred far enough out at sea that there 
is no chance of rescue. He characterizes Cambridge critics as those 
who “take the ground that Jojo’s opinion of Jimjim’s explanation of 
Shakespeare will shed greater light on the reader and initiate him to a 
higher degree of perception than would perusal of the Bard’s original 
text.’”” Housman and other academicians are attacked as mandarins 
(they knew no Hopkins), and Pound assumes that Housman, who is a 
“professor with honours, benefice, and ecclesiastical preferments,” has 
been bought off by the establishment. Ending the review with the quo- 
tation “Milton thou should’st be living at this hour!” he explains in a 
footnote that he means Milton would be lecturing at Cambridge were 
he living. Quite clearly Milton and the study of Milton’s poetry be- 
came to the rebels a symbol of educational policies which they were 
determined to change. 


" Essays, p. 241. 

2 Essays, p. 249. 

8 Essays, pp. 247-48. 
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No matter what aspect of anti-academicism arises, the moderns use 
Milton as a whipping boy. F. R. Leavis believes that literary studies 
are hardly worth while unless they are directed toward developing the 
sensibility. Bringing in the present method of teaching Milton to sup- 
port his point, Leavis argues that the training of the sensibility would 
command in both students and teachers more respect than Verity’s 
notes.® Leavis’ anti-academicism in the thirties was directed at the 
humanist who juggled “‘inertly orthodox generalities.”” The humanist, 
with his lack of sensibility, manipulates barren ideas and we get 
academic sterility; academic prose is filled with “‘debile abstraction”’; 
it has no living relationship with a tradition; many humanists “‘seem 
incapable of particular experience.’”* In order to damn the academics 
finally, Leavis says humanists are apt to be the sort who believe that 
“ ‘architectural’ qualities like Milton’s represent a higher kind of 
unity.’"’ Herbert Read also uses Milton as a symbol for academic 
tastes. Art professors, says Read, have been taught what to admire, 
and, having no sensibility, they are unable to make their own dis- 
coveries in a new art form: “Their intellectual caution breeds a sen- 
sual impotence.’® The “Grand Manner’”’ in art and literature, which 
to Read’s ascetic taste seems false and forced, he blames on the 
“pompiers of culture—schoolmasters, scholars, academicians, [and] 
encyclopaedists,’”* and the popularity of the poetry of Coppee, Whit- 
man, and Kipling he attributes to “students, teachers, and all the half- 
educated and palpitating devourers of tendentious literature.’”*® 
Read’s feeling is that nobody reads Paradise Lost except as an aca- 
demic duty.” 


Pound’s greatest complaint against the academy is its emphasis on 
philology. He calls for a humanizing knowledge of the classics. Look- 
ing back at his instruction in the classics, he says he remembers more 
clearly an instructor spending a few minutes to emphasize “young 
Icarus begorming [sic] himself with Daedalus’ wax” than all the time 
that was spent trying to make him a scholar.” Students, he says, are 
told that all classics are great but discouraged from thinking about 


‘6 Leavis, For Continuity (Cambridge, 1933), p. 66. 
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what they contain. The classics may have all been “edited and printed 
by Teubner, and their wording ultimately settled at Leipzig, but all 
questions concerning ‘the classics’ are not definitely settled, cold- 
storaged, and shelved.’”™ In his most snarling tone, Pound calls 
scholarship in America simply a “pasteurized, Bostonized imitation of 
Leipzig.”™ 

Both Pound and Leavis moved from the conclusion that the 
philological method in teaching is bad to the notion that those who 
have a classical education are simple-minded, fatuous, narrow man- 
darins. Pound writes: 

I once met a very ancient Oxford ‘head,’ and in the middle of dinner he 
turned to me, saying: ‘Ah—um, ah—poet. Ah, some one showed me a new 
poem the other day, the—ah—the Hound of Heaven.’ 

I said, ‘Well, what did you think of it?’ and he answered, ‘Couldn’t be 
bothered to stop for every adjective!’ 

That enlightened opinion was based on a form of comparative literature 
called ‘the classic education’.* 


There is no way to check the anecdote, but one immediately recognizes 
the principles of selection as those of the caricaturist, the propagandist, 
the journalist. F. R. Leavis goes a step further and suggests that the 
‘classic education” not only fails to outfit one for the exigencies of a 


scholarly life, but actually warps one’s judgment. He often uses 
“Envoi” to convince the “‘classically-trained that Mr Pound’s metrical 
irregularities are not the result of incompetence.” Hinting at a basic 
intellectual dishonesty of the scholars, he suggests that after an 
“honest” investigation the “classically trained” will have to admit 
that there is no variety in Milton’s verse.”’ 

It is clear that much of the anti-Milton criticism of the postwar 
generation was motivated by something other than a judicial interest 
in poetry and poetic technique. The attack consists mainly of random 
remarks found in scattered essays, and as has been evident from the 
material just presented, Milton and Milton’s poetry are usually 
brought in not to make evident the nature of his art but to bear evi- 
dence on an irrelevant issue. When the anti-Miltonists desired to cinch 
a point in educational philosophy or when they wanted to show the 
desuetude into which teaching had fallen, Milton was always an avail- 
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able scapegoat. Paradise Lost represented academic tastes, Verity’s 
notes the first resort of the uninspired teacher, and Milton himself 
came, in Pound’s mind at least, to represent the typical Cambridge 
teacher. The anti-intellectual systems of philosophy and psychology 
that were prevalent made the time ripe for a reaction against author- 
ity, or what the younger generation thought of as presumed authority. 
Milton and the academicians were inextricably bound up in this reac- 
tion. 


The so-called revolution in Milton criticism of the twentieth cen- 
tury is in many respects a social and historical phenomenon and so of 
minor importance in Milton criticism. Insofar as a critic’s opinions and 
judgments are determined by extraliterary considerations, they are of 
less value in throwing new light on any particular literary work, and 
so are of little value as criticism. They are, however, important as in- 


tellectual history. If one is interested in literary movements and the 
unavoidable connections between literary values and values in life, 
then the criticism of the modern anti-Miltonists is interesting as a 
testament of a generation pledged to reaction against authority and 
the symbols of authority. 





THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SEPARATE PRINTING 
OF MILTON’S EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS 


Harris Fletcher, University of Illinois 


In the London Times Literary Supplement of 18 August 1932, Professor 
Leicester Bradner announced his discovery of a separate seventeenth- 
century printing of Milton’s Epitaphium Damonis in the British 
Museum library. Even casual examination of the little pamphlet dis- 
closes that it is a different printing from that of the 1645 Poemata, and 
closer scrutiny finds that both the type and the paper belong to about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The little unbound pamphlet 
lacks a title page, indeed, may never have had one; is made up of only 
four leaves, being a single sheet of cap paper folded twice to form a 
quarto; is unpaginated but signatured; and at the end of the poem has 
been stamped ‘“‘7 JY 57,” meaning that the British Museum acquired 
or catalogued it on 7 July 1857. Bradner found the item listed under 
“Damon” in the printed catalogue of that institution (London, 1882, 
DAL-DAN, col. 67) as follows: 

DAMON. Epitaphium Damonis [in verse.] Londini, [16co?]. 4to. 4 leaves. 
11405. e. 

Because it was only so entered, the pamphlet escaped notice as being 
by Milton until Bradner examined the pamphlet itself and properly 
identified it. In the currently appearing catalogue of printed books in 
the British Museum, the entry, still under ‘‘Damon,” reads (London, 
1951, col. 640): 

DAMON, Epitaphium Damonis. [By John Milton.] [London? 1639?] 4to. 
C. 57. d. 48. 

The Londini of the 1882 entry was a mistake, for nowhere in the 
pamphlet is printed a place of publication or date, the word “Londini” 
at the end indicating that the poem had been written there. The date, 
[1600?], of the same 1882 entry was mere guesswork, neither type nor 
paper being of that early a date. In the forerunner of the Short Title 
Catalogue (Catalogue of Books in the Library of the British Museum 
Printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland to 1640, 3 vols. [London, 
1884], 1, 443) the entry is the same as in 1882, and STC itself, No. 
6,218, reads about the same and shows only one location. 


sradner’s discovery was widely hailed, not only as an edition un- 
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known to bibliographers, but as a hitherto unknown first edition of 
the poem (see Columbia edition [1938], xvi, 641, and my facsimile 
edition [1943], I, 354). Since then, almost no attention has been paid 
to the probable date of printing, it being assumed, as Bradner as- 
sumed, that its date of printing was close to its date of composition. 
The latter is almost exactly supplied by lines 9 ff. in the poem itself, 
which seem to say that it was written about two years after Milton 
(Thyrsis) last saw Diodati (Damon). Since Milton left England for 
Italy about May of 1638, the date of composition would have been late 
in 1639 or early in 1640. Most editors, including myself, have accepted 
this internal date of composition and then assumed that the little 
pamphlet was printed immediately or soon thereafter. 

Charles Diodati was buried in St. Anne Blackfriars, London, 27 
August 1638, only a few short months after Milton left for Italy. D. C. 
Dorian (The English Diodatis [New Brunswick, N. J., 1950], p. 175) 
assumed that Milton first heard of Charles’ death after leaving Italy 
and arriving at Geneva in the spring of 1639. With these fixed dates, 
and Dorian’s plausible assumption, it has been taken for granted that 
the separate Damonis was printed about 1640. But was it? 

If Milton rushed the poem into print—and who else would have 
been sufficiently interested in it to have paid for its printing?—such 
action was most unlike his usual procedure. Every indication that we 
have points to his Horatian practice in avoiding publication of his 
poetry as long as possible and argues against any such hurried print- 
ing as Bradner’s suggested date would involve. But there is more 


to be considered than this essentially, or nearly so, subjective element. 


The little separate Damonis, its contents providing no means of 
dating, can nevertheless be roughly dated as of the middle of the 
seventeenth century by examination of the type and format. The type 
is a form of the modified Garamond then so much used in London. This 
fact may seem to be of little help, but there are minor variations in 
that Garamond face, with the capital letters showing more varia- 
tions than the lower case ones. I believe that the separate Damonis 
was printed in the shop of Matthew Simmons in Aldersgate Street. 
The basis for this belief is a comparison of some of the capital letters 
on the first page of the Damonis with some of those found, usually on 
title pages, in books and pamphlets known to have been printed by 
Simmons. Thus, the N of the third line of the first page of the Damonis 
is identical with that in the second line of the title page of An Answer 
by Smectymnuus (Wing M-748A), supposedly printed by Payne or 
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Simmons in 1641. The M of the second line of the Damonis first page is 
distinctive and similar to that of the third line of the 1669' Paradise 
Lost, printed by Samuel Simmons, Matthew’s successor, but with 
Matthew’s types and in what had been his shop. Incénclusive as these 
comparisons may seem at first, nevertheless when one compares the 
capitals of the Damonis with those used by Ruth Raworth in printing 
the 1645 Poems and Poemata, the similarity with Simmons’ capitals 
and the dissimilarity with Raworth’s is striking. I therefore would 
conjecture that Milton had the Damonis printed by Simmons. One 
may further compare the S in the heading of the Damonis in my fac- 
simile edition, I, 355, with Raworth’s S of the same size, 1, 154, to see 
how the two differ slightly from each other. These differences make it 
certain that Ruth Raworth, employed by Moseley to print the 1645 
Poems and Poemata, did not print the separate Damonis. Milton’s con- 
tinued use of the Simmons shop also suggests that this piece was 
printed there, although the type is perhaps the chief reason for the 
suggestion. 

There are other reasons and materials that must be considered in 
trying to date the little separate Damonis more precisely. A letter, 
Episile 10, written by Milton to Carlo Dati in Italy, survives. It was 
dated from London, 21 April 1647. There is a reply to it, written by 
Dati in Italian and dated from Florence, 1 November 1647, or over six 
months later. There is also another short letter in Italian written by 
Dati to Milton and again dated from Florence, 4 December 1648. So 
far as I know, this extant correspondence has never been carefully 
enough weighed in connection with the problem of dating the little 
separate Damonis, although certain statements made by Dati in his 
short letter should long ago have been more circumspectly studied. 
Only Masson seems to have paid much attention to Dati’s statements, 
and that canny Scot actually suggested in his second footnote (Life, 
111, 653) that there might have been a separate printing of the Epi- 
taphium Damonis, but added that if so, it was lost. Even as he printed 
his statement, the pamphlet lay unnoticed in the British Museum 
library. 

For us to gain an adequate idea of when the piece was first printed, 
as usual or as is so frequently the case, Milton is his own best annota- 
tor, this time supplying bibliographical information that can scarcely 
be ignored once it has been pointed out. In Episile ro, dated from 
London, 21 April 1647, Milton stated (Columbia translation, xm, 51) 
that “since you desire to be informed about my studies, know that we 
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have published not a few pieces in our native tongue” (sermone patrio 
haud pauce in lucem dedimus). He then stated that these pieces, being 
in English, he would not send to his friends in Florence. But he is now 
sending Poematum quidem quae pars Latina est, that part of the poems 
which is in Latin, but even then only because Dati has asked for some 
products from Milton’s pen. Milton then says that he has long 
hesitated to send on these verses because he was sure that some of 
them (i.e., Im quintum Novembris) would offend the ears of his papist 
friends. 

Earlier in the same letter, Milton had exclaimed over three lost 


letters sent to Dati, then launched into a soaring passage in which he 


told how much he missed the company of the entire Dati circle, and 
how painful it had been to part from them. He then added: 


Testor illum mihi semper sacrum & solenne futurum Damonis tumulum; in 
cujus funere ornando cum luctu & moerore oppressus, ad ae quae potui solatia 
confugere, & respirare paulisper cupiebam, non aliud mihi quicquam jucun- 
dius occurrit, quam vestrum omnium gratissimam mihi memoriam, tuique 
nominatim in mentem revocasse. Id quod ipse jamdiu legisse debes, siquidem 
ad vos carmen illud pervenit, quod ex te nunc primum audio. Mittendum ego 
sane sedulo curaveram, ut esset ingenii quantulumcunque, amoris autem 
adversum vos mei, vel illis paucis versiculis, emblematis ad morem inclusis, 
testimonium haudquaquam obscurum. (Columbia, x11, 48) 


The Columbia translation follows: 


I call to witness that tomb of Damon, ever to be sacred and solemn to me, 
whose adornment with every tribute of grief was my weary task, till I betook 
myself at length to what comforts I could, and desired again to breathe a 
little—I call that sacred grave to witness that I have had no greater delight 
all this while than in recalling to my mind the most pleasant memory of all 
of you, and of yourself especially. This you must have read for yourself long 
ere now, if that poem reached you, as now first I hear from you it did. I had 
carefully caused it to be sent, in order that, however small a proof of talent, 
it might, even in those few lines introduced into it emblem-wise, be no ob- 
scure proof of my love towards you. (Columbia, x11, 49) 


Apparently there had been trouble in both sending and receiving 
letters between Milton in England and Dati in Italy, for later in the 
same letter, Milton stated: 


Restat ut de ratione aliqua & modo inter nos constet, quo literae deinceps 
nostrae certo itinere utinque commeare possint. Quod non admodum difficile 
videtur, cum tot nostri Mercatores negotia apud vos, & multa, & ampla 
habeant, quorum Tabellarii singulis hebdomadis ultro citroque cursitant; 
quorum & navigia haud multo rarius hinc illinc solvunt. Hance ego curam 
Jacobo Bibliopolae, vel ejus hero mihi familiarissimo, recte, ut spero, com- 
mittam. (Columbia, x11, 52) 
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Columbia translates the passage thus: 


It remains that we agree on some method and plan by which henceforth our 
letters may go between us by a sure route. This does not seem very difficult, 
when so many of our merchants have frequent and large transactions with 
you, and their messengers run backwards and forwards every week, and their 
vessels sail from port to port not much seldomer. The charge of this I shall 
commit, rightly I hope, to Bookseller James (Jacobo), or to his master, my 
very familiar acquaintance. (Columbia, xm, 53) 


The term, Jacobo Bibliopolae, has never to my knowledge been 
satisfactorily identified, Masson (Life, 111, 654 and note) even hinting 
that Jacobo might have been an Italian bookseller, and that Milton 
may have been transferring all responsibility for communication be- 
tween them to Dati. In the light of Milton’s concluding remark, such 
a move seems incredible, even though there is no known James at that 
time engaged in the book trade in London. But there were many men 
with that name, and well might there have been one who has escaped 
all notice except in Milton’s letter. Masson might more profitably 
have pushed the matter of James’ master, for it is clear from Milton’s 
statement that not only was James (Jacobo) working for another man, 
but that the master was Milton’s good friend. Probably too little is 
known of the men working for George Thomason to claim him cer- 


tainly as master of this Jacobo, but the master was someone in London, 
a member of the Stationers’ Company, a worthy man (hero), and very 
well known to Milton (mihi familiarissimo). This description fits 
George Thomason very well. 


However, there is still more factual material to consider. In some 
ways, Milton was prouder of his experiences in Italy than of any other 
experiences in his entire lifetime. Probably that was the main reason 
why he kept copies of both his and of Dati’s letters, being equally 
proud of both. As previously stated, two of Dati’s letters have been 
preserved, one rather long and dated from Florence, 1 November 
1647, the other much shorter and dated from the same city, 4 Decem- 
ber 1648. In the first, Dati rejoices over having received Lettera 
latinissima (“‘a most truly Latin letter’) from Milton after having 
despaired of ever hearing from him again. He is delighted by the 
Latinity and begs Milton to send on some metrical lines commemorat- 
ing the death of the brilliant Florentine poet, Francesco Rovai, who, 
like Milton, was very learned. No such lines by Milton are known; 
but he may well have responded with some. Dati then launches into 
a long literary critique of many Italian, Latin, and even Greek poets. 
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That he had already received Milton’s letter of 21 April 1647 (Epistle 
10), but was awaiting the poems, is attested by his remark (Columbia, 
XII, 310): e std ansiosamente aliendendo le sue Poesie nelle quali credo 
che mi si porgerd largo campo di ammiare la finezza del suo ingegno, 
eccelto perd in quelle che sono in disprezzo della mia Religione, le quali 
benché proferite da bocca amica possono esser ben compatite, mad non 
lodate. Columbia translates this as: “I am anxiously awaiting your 
poems in which I believe that I shall be afforded a large field for ad- 
miration of the fineness of your wit, except however in those which are 
in dispraise of my religion, which although from the lips of a friend, 
may indeed be excused, but not applauded.” 

Then in the short letter dated from Florence, 4 December 1648 
and it should be noted that if the dates are correct, this was over a 
year after the long letter of 1 November 1647—Dati now tells that 
at the end of the last year he had written in reply to Milton’s courteous 
and elegant letter. Again Dati will write in Tuscan, the language so 
dear and so familiar to Milton that it does not even seem to be a 
foreign tongue to him. Then Dati states: Hd di poi ricevuto due copie 
delle sue erudilissime Poesie delle quali non mi poteva arrivare donatlivo 
piu caro, perche quantunque piccolo racchiude in se valore infinito per 
esser una Gemma del Tesoro del. Sig. Gio. Miltoni. Columbia translates 
this as (x11, 313): “Since then I have received two copies of your most 
erudite poems, than which there could not have reached me a more 
welcome gift; for, however little, it contains infinite value, being a 
gem from the treasury of John Milton.” 

With these statements and dates before us, from which derives 
almost all that we know about the materials dispatched by Milton to 
Dati, let us try to understand what they tell us. 

In Epistle 10, Milton wrote that he was sending Dati a copy of 
some Latin poems, indubitably taken from the edition of 1645, al- 
though, to be sure, the exact edition is not mentioned. As has been 
noted many times, the 1645 Poems were in two parts, and undoubtedly, 
as I have suggested elsewhere, were sold in three different forms: the 
English poems and the Latin Poemata together; the English separately; 
and the Latin separately, as one or two copies of such separates at 
the University of Illinois would indicate. Also, Milton writes that he 
has already sent Dati a separate printing of the poem on Damon, the 
Epitaphium Damonis, and has heard from him that it had been re- 
ceived (Columbia, x11, 49). Milton refers directly, though cryptically, 
to certain emblematic lines in the poem that, he says, will be readily 
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understood by Dati and his circle of friends. Since the Damonis is 
shot through with references to Italy and Milton in Italy, it is diffi- 
cult to point precisely to the emblematic lines that Milton meant. 
Perhaps lines 12 ff.; perhaps the address to Mopsus (75 ff.—and is 
Mopsus emblematic?); perhaps the entire passage in lines 112-38 
might be the ones that Milton intended; and perhaps all these pas- 
sages were meant. And Dati, after some delay, had received a copy 
of the poem, for, it should be noted, the complaints over the non- 
arrival of communications between the two friends were concerned 
with letters, not with these gifts of books and pamphlets. 

I am inclined to believe that Milton’s friend, George Thomason, 
in some way had a hand in this successful traffic in correspondence 
and books between England and Italy. In 1647, the same year in 
which these letters (except Dati’s note) are dated, there appeared 
(Wing T-995) a little book of fifty-eight pages, with a title page read- 
ing: Catalogus librorum diversis Italiae locis emptorum Anno Dom. 1647. 
A Georgio Thomasono bibliopola Londinensi . . . Londini, Typis Iohan- 
nis Legatt. MDCXLVII. Edward Phillips says that Milton shipped 
back from Italy several boxes of books, including music books for 
his own use. Were the books listed for sale by Thomason selected 
for him by Milton while the latter was in Italy a few years earlier? 
An interesting speculation perhaps, but more important is the fact 
that it was Thomason, Milton’s bookseller-friend and neighbor, who 
at this exact time was trafficking heavily in Italian books, or rather 
books from Italy, for many of the books listed by Thomason were 
published elsewhere than in Italy, the collection having been assem- 
bled there. It is partly for this reason that I suggest that the Jacobo 
of Milton’s letter to Dati had found a very successful way to get 
books and letters to and from Italy, and that Milton started using 
him as a minion of Thomason’s. This is a minor matter, but any scrap 
of information may shed more light on the probable date of the sepa- 
rate printing of the Damonis. 

Before turning to that problem directly, there is one more sugges- 
tion to make. Was there a separate printing of Milton’s Mansus, 
that remarkable Latin poem addressed to Giovanni Battista Manso, 
marquis of Villa, to whom Tasso had addressed his dialogue on friend- 
ship, and who had been Milton’s host at Naples? Dati’s short note, 
commenting on the small size of the copies of verses received, hints 
that Milton may have also had printed a separate of the Mansus 
especially to send to Manso. No one has ever seen and recorded such 
a piece; but, until 1932, no one had ever recognized and recorded a 
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separate edition in the seventeenth century of the Damonis in any 
form either. However, such speculation on a separate seventeenth- 
century printing of Mansus is idle until a copy of such an edition is 
forthcoming, just as Masson’s speculation on a separate edition of 
the Damonis was.idte, though very shrewd. 

Recapitulating, we have the following facts. On 21 April 1647, 
Milton wrote Dati that he, Milton, had only now received a letter 
from Dati after giving up all hope of hearing from him again, stating 
that he had written three different letters to Dati but had had none 
in reply. There is nothing in Milton’s letter to indicate that the extant 
letter of 1 November 1647 from Dati to Milton was misdated when 
John Marsh first described it, for Milton in his letter refers to another 
letter from Dati. Also Dati’s extant letter refers to matters mentioned 
by Milton in Episile ro, such as the domestic turmoils (the Powells 
had moved in on him, but Dati could scarcely have known the source 
of the turmoils), and Dati definitely states that he anxiously awaits 
the arrival of what Milton had said he was sending. 

In the April letter in which Milton told Dati that he was sending 
at least some of the Latin poems of the 1645 edition, he also stated 
that he had already sent the separate Damonis, unless he meant that 
piece and the hypothetical separate edition or printing of the Mansus. 
Evidently there was a letter received by Milton from Dati, that we 
do not have, and Milton’s Epistle 10 was written in response to this 
non-extant letter. In it, Dati seems to have acknowledged receipt of 
the Damonis or the Mansus or both, and I am inclined to believe that 
there may have been a separate printing of the Mansus as well as of 
the Damonis, although in his reply Milton mentions only the latter, 
but not by title. 

Dati replied to this letter from Milton after its receipt. Then on 
4 December 1648 Dati wrote Milton a short note in which he acknowl- 
edged receipt of two copies of poems from Milton. So insistently did 
Dati in this letter dwell on the small size of the two pieces received 
that again the suggestion arises that they were the separate Damonis 
and a separate Mansus. But, when separated from the English poems 
of the same date, the Latin Poemata of 1645 do not in themselves fill 
more than eighty-seven small pages. It seems a little strange that in 
this note Dati says nothing of the commendatory Italian poems by 
Milton’s Italian friends, and nothing of Dati’s own remarkable prose 
tribute to Milton that follows those poems, also in elegant Italian 
and addressed to Milton. It is possible that Milton had forwarded 
a carefully expurgated form of the 1645 Poemata, with the obviously 
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offensive In quintum Novembris and even the commendatory Italian 
pieces eliminated. Or was the poetry for which Dati thanked Milton, 
acknowledging his receipt of two pieces (due copie delle sue erudissime 
Poesie) indubitably in Latin, the Damonis and the Mansus, each 
separately printed; perhaps expressly for sending on to Milton’s 
Italian friends? 

Turning again to the separate Damonis itself, I think that the in- 
formation supplied by the extant correspondence makes it highly un- 
certain that the separate printing is the first edition, done before the 
1645 Poemata. From Milton’s Latin prose introduction to the Damonis, 
there can be no doubt that he began composing the poem as soon as 
he had verified from London what he had heard in Italy or Geneva 
and had hoped was only a rumor of Diodati’s death. That beginning 
would have been in about 1640. But the separate printing of the poem 
is another matter. 

In both printings, the 1645 Poemaia and the undated separate, 
the poem is altogether too finely made to assume that it was quickly 
published or published in an unpolished form. The texts prove that 
point. I am sure that Milton as usual labored over it carefully, lov- 
ingly, and for months and months, before he allowed it to be printed. 
I am strongly inclined to believe that the Damonis was first printed 
in the 1645 Poemata, and that thereafter Milton had Matthew 
Simmons, not Ruth Raworth, print a single quarto sheet that would 
fold to four leaves or eight pages, and did so expressly to send a copy 
to his friends, or at least to Dati, in Italy—but he states in his letter 
of April that he had been in no hurry to do so. The further fact that 
in 1647 he had sent the Damonis before daring tosend the Poemata of 
1645 is explained by his expressed hesitancy to send the latter—his 
Roman Catholic friends in Italy might take offense at the In quintum 
Novembris, as any good papist should. But when Dati implored him 
to let his Italian friends know what he was currently writing, the 
urge became too great, and almost apologetically he dispatched at 
least some of the Poemaia as printed in 1645. He had not long before— 
only a matter of months—sent on the separate Damonis, and perhaps 
also the Mansus. 

For the above reasons, in my catalogue (1953) of first editions of 
Milton’s works, I omitted this separate Damonis. I would guess that 
it was printed shortly after the 1645 Poemaia—that is, early in 1646 
perhaps—and that it is not the first but the second printing of the 
poem, Epitaphium Damonis. 





A. E. HOUSMAN AND YE ROUNDE TABLE 


Tom Burns Haber, The Ohio State University 


Specialists in the bibliography of A. E. Housman, when opening the 
catalogue of a new exhibition of the poet, scan the list in the hope of 
alighting upon the announcement of a complete file of Ye Rounde 
Table, the short-lived Oxford and Cambridge magazine to which 
A. E. H. in his first year at St. John’s Baptist College contributed 
under a pseudonym thirteen pieces of prose and verse. Because of its 
extreme rarity this periodical has remained outside the reach of 
practically all the poet’s commentators, none of whom have conse- 
quently offered a comprehensive account of Housman’s literary 
activities during the early part of his Oxford period. The purpose of 
this article is to describe the copy of this rare volume located in the 
Sterling Library of Yale University. Of all extant copies, this is 
certainly one of the greatest interest, for it was once the property of 
Falconer Madan, Chief Librarian of the Bodleian, and contains his 
annotations identifying every member of the editorial board of the 
magazine. 

The Yale volume comprises the full set of Ye Rounde Table, num- 
bers one to six, unblemished except for its worn cover and some 
scattered foxing stains, these mostly on the first and final half-dozen 
leaves. The composition of the first cover-page is as follows: Below 
the headline, containing the date February 2nd, 1878, flanked by the 
designations Vol. I. and No. 1., is the title Ye Rounde Table: and 
beneath this in an ornamented type is the sub-title: An Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine. Two horizontal lines set off the quatrain 

Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame; 

Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame; 
Adverse alike to flatter, or offend; 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 


POPE.’ 


The eleven items of the table of CONTENTS occupy the center of 
the page, which ends with this advertisement, below a double line: 


Published three times in Term. Price Sixpence. 
Oxford: 
THOS. SHRIMPTON & SON, 23 and 24 BROAD STREET. 
Cambridge: 
J. HALL & SON. 


1 The conclusion of An Essay on Criticism (1711). 
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The next page overleaf contains the announcement that 
YE ROUNDE TABLE will be published on the first, fourth, and seventh 
Saturdays in every term.? 
All communications must be addressed to Editor, care of Messrs. 
SHRIMPTON, Broad Street, Oxford. Literary contributions from Members 
of the Universities will be thankfully received. It is necessary that every 


contribution should be authenticated with the name and College, Hall, or 
Residence of the sender. 


The following recto is page 1; it is headed with the title and sub- 
title, followed by the four-line quotation; below this, within two long 
horizontal lines reappear the designations of volume, date, and num- 
ber, closely followed by the title: PROLOGUE. Its first three para- 
graphs take up the remainder of the page. With the necessary modi- 
fications, this display is uniform in all five succeeding numbers, 
except that the last, dated June 22nd, carries this additional head- 
line: COMMEMORATION NUMBER. Each of the six numbers 
contains sixteen pages, which measure 6}”X8}”". The back cover 
regularly advertises the thirty-eight Newdigate Prize Poems, by 
title and author, from 1840 to 1877, concluding with the name and 
address of the publisher, Thos. Shrimpton & Son. 

A bookplate inside the binding of the Yale volume bears this 
notation: “From the collection of Oxford books made by Falconer 
Madan, Bodley’s Librarian.” The personal book-stamp of this re- 
nowned bibliographer and paleographer, associated with the Bodleian 
Library for nearly forty years, appears in the upper right corner of 
each cover-page. It is an ink-pad stamp, of circular design, with the 
letters F. MADAN diametrically placed, the upper arc containing 
the initials B. N. C. (signifying the name of the owner’s college, 
Brasenose), the lower arc bearing the word OXFORD. 

Possession of a volume chock-full of wit and sarcasm, composed 
by a number of pseudonymous authors, carries with it the impulse 
to search out their identity; and notations made by the owner on 
two of the cover-pages show that he had addressed himself to this 
pursuit. The earliest note occurs on the first, where Madan penciled 
lightly above the word CONTENTS: “edited by a St. John’s man.” 
Below this he set out after four of the eleven items in the table of 
contents four groups of initials: F. M., A. E. H., F. M., and A. W. P. 
With three of these Madan had put his finger on the right man. On the 
cover of the second number he designated A. E. H. as the author of 


> The six numbers issued on this schedule ran through the last two terms, Hilary 
and Trinity, of the academic year. 
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three of the sixteen pieces, and he was right in two of these.’ 

It is possible to pass judgment on Madan’s accuracy, thanks to a 
notation of crowning significance that he entered some time later on 
the flyleaf of the first number of the magazine. It reads 

Lancelot 
Editor: A. P. Poley, S. Johns. Pelleas & (Sir Kay) 
Contributors: A. E. Housman. S. Johns. (Tristram) 
A. W. Pollard. S. Johns. (Dagonet) & Gareth. 
G. S. Edwards. Balliol. (Elaine) 
F. Marr. S. Johns (Geraynt) 
T. Anstey Guthrie. Trin. Hall, Cambridge. (Bors) 
{Pollard supplied me 
with the above notes 
Jan. 6, 1893] 


Would that all collectors might annotate their books as profitably. 

Of the six staff members, three—Housman, Pollard, and Marr— 
matriculated at St. John’s with scholarships in October 1877. Hous- 
man and Pollard, both eighteen, occupied rooms near each other in 
the second quad and their common interests soon laid the foundation 
of a life-long friendship. Marr was two years older. Poley, who had 
attained the ripe age of twenty-one at the time he assumed the 
editorship of Ye Rounde Table, had matriculated in mid-October 
1875—also as a St. John’s scholar. Edwards, aged eighteen, had come 
to Balliol in January 1876 as an “exhibitioner,” entitled to a stipend. 
Guthrie, only twenty-two, but soon to become the author of the 
spectacularly successful novel Vice Versa (1882), had been contem- 
plating law at Cambridge since his admission in October 1875. Law 


went into eclipse, soon to become permanent, following the publica- 
tion of some of his burlesque prose and verse in The Undergraduates’ 
Journal during the autumn of 1876 and the newly founded Tatler 
one year later. To Pollard, perhaps, should go the credit for drawing 
Guthrie to the staff of the new Oxford magazine: they had been class- 
mates at King’s College School, in London, and Pollard must have 
foreseen that the young Cambridge wit, in addition to justifying the 


*One more cover-page, the sixth, bears an inscription. Near the bottom, in a 
beautiful minuscule, Madan wrote: ‘‘(6 N®s, all issued, I believe.) F.M.” 

‘ For all but St. John’s men this disproportionate representation may call for a 
reminder that the College during Housman’s residence was enjoying a reputation for 
wit and sparkling journalism that ran back to the seventeenth century. Ye Rounde 
Table had as its great exemplar the Spectator, “the most famous of all the ephemeral 
productions which flow perennially from Oxford pens . . . the work of three friends...” 
—two of whom were St. John’s men. See J. Wells, Oxford and Its Colleges (London, 
I9IQ), Pp. 251. 
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inter-university pretensions of Ye Rounde Table, would be a pillar in 
his own right. Thus, rightly measured, the personnel of the founders 
of the Table was a cut above the run of the Oxford student body, for 
whose support and sixpence they were ambitiously reaching. 

The contributions of Poley, Housman, Pollard, and Guthrie ac- 
counted for all but three of the forty-seven articles signed by the 
staff. Poley and Housman were by far the most active: one or another 
of Poley’s three noms de plume appears with twenty-one pieces, 
Housman’s with thirteen; and these two, assisted only by Guthrie, 
who contributed one article, wrote the entire Commemoration Num- 
ber. The early demise of the periodical was probably due to the 
running-out of the high spirits that launched it and the devolving of 
the burdens of editorship on the shoulders of a faithful few, although 
an article written by Housman for Number 5 describes, with humorous 
overtones, the dropping of one of the original staff (seemingly Ed- 
wards) for reasons of plagiarism.’ Although the first pages of the 
successive issues of the Table carried the hopeful announcement, 
“Literary contributions from Members of the Universities will be 
thankfully received,”’ it is not likely that the response greatly lightened 
the labors of the Editor and his chief assistant, whose hands may also 
be seen throughout the twenty-odd pieces unsigned or “‘contributed”’ 
by “King Arthur,” “Uther,” “Merlin,” and other worthies. 

It is possible that some of Housman’s contributions may have 
been warmed-overs from the large quantity of humorous prose and 
verse, dating from his earliest school days, which was emulously read 
by his younger brothers and sisters, who under his “editorship” 
achieved the goal of publishing annually a Family Magazine.® It is 
also likely that the current ran the other way as well, for his brilliant 
“Fragment of a Greek Tragedy,” published in The Bromsgrovian, 
Vol. 1, No. 5 (8 June 1883)—this is the magazine of the grammar 
school Housman attended—may have germinated from this jeu 


5 Another reason is suggested by an experience Guthrie relates in his A Long 
Retrospect (London and New York, 1936), p. 92: “ ... Frith had written an article, 
purporting to be an account of a recent garden party at Jesus, which had made the 
Senior Tutor of that college rabid with fury. The account was sheer burlesque, and 
written without the slightest knowledge of the personages mentioned, but the Senior 
Tutor resented it so strongly that he insisted on The Tatler being suppressed, its 
printer ‘discommonsed,’ or forbidden to carry on business in Cambridge, and Frith 
himself being sent down for a term.” 

Two of Guthrie’s four contributions in the Table, and as many of Housman’s, 
were certainly bold enough in their sarcasm to arouse official Oxford. 

* Laurence Housman describes and quotes some of these early compositions in 
My Brother, A. E. Housman (New York, 1938), pp. 30-38. 
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d’esprit by Poley, the final Note in Number 5 of the Tadle: 
The following is the opening of a scene from a Greek Tragedy: 
Ulysses.—Medea! Medea! 
Enter Medea weeping. 
Medea.— Woe! Woe! Woe! 
Ulysses.—Why these exclamations of sorrow! 
Medea.—Because, O idiotic one! my grief won’t stop. 
Sir Kay. 
HovusMAN’sS CONTRIBUTIONS TO Ye Rounde Table 
1. “The History of a Crime: By A Gaul at Oxford.” 1:4-5. This 
was the only article in the leading issue to receive special mention in 
the Prologue. (‘One of our number relates his experiences of a proctor 
for the benefit of the company at large.”’) The first six chapters of the 


“History” reveal that the crime has to do with an unfortunate young 


lady, the lost Digamma, bewept by a tenderhearted undergrad. 

2. ‘The History of a Crime.” 2: 19-20. By logic Tristram proves 
to his lamenting friend that the Digamma was not lost; but they are 
overcome with horror to learn that she has been foully handled. 
Tristram proves that this, too, is a false report: fully, not foully, is 
the word, and all particulars may be found in Ferrar’s Comparative 
Grammar, pp. 87-90. But too late: the would-be avenger of La 
Digamma blows himself to bits with an infernal machine and Tristram 
goes off to press, just escaping a second explosion. 

3. “The Sailor-Boy.” 2:21. Since the only other text of this poem 
exists in a garbled version of only four stanzas that Laurence Housman 
printed from memory in The Manchester Guardian, 5 February 1957, 
page 5, it may be well to give it here in full. It may be of some satis- 
faction to the hypercritic to know that some reader’s deprecatory 
pencil, which throughout the volume has traced wavy lines beside 
some of the more unhappy parts of Housman’s prose and verse, has 
damned the final stanza. These marginal strokes I would ascribe to 
Madan himself. 


THE SAILOR-BOY 


There was a gallant sailor-boy, 
He crossed the harbour-bar, 
He sailed on board a gallant ship, 
In fact, he was a tar. 
He leaned across the good ship’s side, 
Into the deep looked he; 
When a skimpy little mermaid 
Came swimming through the sea. 





Her form was very scaly, 
She sang in every scale, 
And then she cried, “Encore, encore!” 
And wagged her little tail. 
But when she came where leant and looked 
The sailor-boy above, 
A pang shot through her little heart— 
She found she was in love. 


She opened conversation 
Very cleverly, she thought :— 
“Have you spliced the capstan jib, my boy? 
Is the tarpaulin taut?” 
She was a very naughty girl, 
And naughty still would be; 
But ah! she was not nautical 
By any means, you see. 


The sailor-boy was candid, 
He let his mirth appear, 

He did not strive to hide his smile, 
He grinned from ear to ear. 

She noticed his amusement, 
It gave her feelings pain, 

And her tail grew still more skimpy 
And she began again. 


“Oh, wilt thou come and dwell with me? 
And thou shalt have delight 
In catching limpets all the day 
And cracking them all night; 
And oysters are abundant 
In the palace where I am, 
And I will come and be thy bride 
And make thee seaweed jam.” 


The sailor-boy did one eye shut 
And then did it unclose, 

And with solemnity he put 
His thumb unto his nose. 

He said, “Be bothered if I do, 
However much you sing, 

You flabby little, dabby little, 
Wetty little thing.” 


4. “Tennyson in the Moated Grange.” 3:35. In spite of a few 
mawkish passages, this is on the whole excellent fooling and one of 
Housman’s deftest parodies, particularly for its clever word-play. 
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TENNYSON IN THE MOATED GRANGE 
With whittl’d sticks the Laureate’s plots 
Were thickly cover’d, one and all; 
The Yankee pilgrims loung’d in knots 
Expectorating o’er the wall. 
Their general air was sad and strange, 
They’d cross’d the seas one glimpse to catch 
Of Him; and now they kept their watch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
They only said, ““This waiting’s dreary, 
Calc’late that’s so,” they said; 
“Reckon that we’re aweary, aweary: 
Guess the ole coon’s in bed!” 


His hair was just as rough as ever; 
His tie was just as much untied; 
He never brush’d or tied them, never, 
Either at morn or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bats 
He drew his casement-curtain by, 
And with his hair brush took a shy; 
It glanced athwart their glooming hats. 
And then they said, ‘This ain’t so dreary. 
He’s riled up some,” they said; 


“Let’s liquor up! this looks more cheery; 
Wake snakes! was that his head?” 


All through the midnight he would sit 
Remarking how the night-fowl crow’d: 
A telegram from Downing Street 
Inquiring ““How about the Ode?” 
Came to him: and he stamped upon it, 
And set about his weary work: 
A panegyric on the Turk, 
To match the Montenegro sonnet. 
They said, ‘‘He wrote quite slick when Marie 
Alexandrowna wed; 
’Tis kewrious how they shift and vary, 
These Britishers,” they said. 


All day he walk’d from room to room, 
Perusing, till his nerves grew weak, 
The Ministerial threats of doom, 
Or someone else’s post-card shriek— 
“Don’t write!’ The Yankees walk’d about 
Carving their names (their temper rose), 
Quoting his poems thro’ the nose, 
And saying he was written out. 
“Why ain’t the Swan of Avon here, eh? 
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Reckon that fowl’s gone dead;” 
Wal, Avon’s no tall estuairy 
To Ohio,” they said. 


“Ring out, ring out, my mournful rhymes!” 
They wouldn’t ring; he loath’d their sound 
As much as those propos’d at times 
By Beaconsfield: he said ‘‘Confound 
Them all!” but most he loath’d his work 
When the dim sunrise came this way, 
From Stamboul, and Besika Bay, 
And various places, mostly Turk. 
He said “This must stop somehow, clearly; 
I’ll smoke a pipe,” he said; 
“And, if you’re waking, call me early, 
For now I’m going to bed.” 


5. “Punch and Jouida:’ A Novel.” 3: 41-43. In this, the first of 
two installments, are introduced the “‘two passionate and divine ex- 
istences ... Pulcinello and Jouida.” The prose is absurdly exagger- 
ated, and a reader has recorded his disapprobation in four places. The 
story begins, ‘Beneath its sinister and voluptuous marble smile, a 
man lay sleeping in the hot, swooning afternoon. The lamp of day, 
Hélios, the beautiful, heartless, godlike Greek divinity, was yielding 


his tired tarnished chariot to the passionate and crimson arms of 
Pelops....” 

6. “Varsity Ballads.—No. 1. Jones His Repartee.” 4: 51-52. With 
this poem Housman begins his jibes at Oxford men and manners, 
which are his chief target in all but one or two of his seven remaining 
contributions. His butt here is one of the inveterate foes of the 
English undergraduate: the University Proctor, who quite naturally 
represents Vice triumphant. The first two stanzas hint at a counter- 
movement: 

Years, centuries had vanished 
Since Proctors first were made, 

Yet they, without repression, 
Plied their nefarious trade; 

For no man yet had hurled at them 
A scathing, sharp reply— 

When asked “Are you a member of 
This University?” 


7 This elaborated spelling serves notice that the “Novel” is a burlesque on the 
style of Marie Louise de la Ramée, who wrote under the pen-name Ouida. Her most 
famous romance, Under Two Flags, appeared in 1867. 
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Not yet: for Vengeance lingers, 
And Doom, though sure, is late: 
But after Crime come flying 
The fiery feet of Fate;— 
In this case, Jones of Jesus 
Was Fate:—one evening, he, 
Just after Hall, invented 
A crushing repartee. 


Jones’ great opportunity to employ his saving invention comes in due 
course, but as he stands up to the Proctor to answer the question—he 
forgets his repartee. 
The moon, ’mongst other objects, 
Shone on a festive cup 
Where the exultant Proctor 
Had gone to liquor up; 
She shone on Vice triumphant 
And Virtue overawed; 
She shone on Jones of Jesus 
Expiring in the Broad. 


7. “Punch and Jouida.” 4:52-55. This portion opens with a lush 
description of Jouida’s childhood. (The disapproving pencil strokes 
are opposite three of the most extreme passages.) Then Punch arrives: 
“Without another word he caught Jouida by the scruff of her neck, 
and whirled her rapidly round and round with a refined and aristo- 
cratic oath.” The Novel ends with an account of matrimonial jars 
and the too-long-delayed arrival of the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, who breaks up the show. 

8. “Varsity Ballads.—No. 2. Over to Rome.” 5:68-69. This poem 
may be an echo of the tempest aroused by the Oxford Movement in 
the thirties and forties and carried on in recent religious debates at 
the Union.® A staunch Church of England man, A. E. H. here sounds 
a warning against “‘Deleterious Rome.”’ He announces the hatching 


of a conspiracy to waylay Oxford consciences: an enterprising “ban- 
dit” sneaks into the University with a basket of plaster idols officially 
sanctified, and 


Undergraduate Oxford, in millions, 
Began to go over to Rome. 


The great are infected too, and the ballad ominously concludes: 
§ This history of St. John’s connection with the Oxford Movement and Tractaria- 


nism is compactly reviewed in William Holden Hutton’s S. John’s Baptist College 
(London, 1898), pp. 224-28. 
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It was stated by men who should know it 
That the Pope might turn up any day, 
And remark, in the words of the poet, 
“T am monarch of all I survey.” 


9. “‘Under the Clock.” 5: 72-74. Housman reports on three recent 
meetings of the Oxford Union Society. The author’s short-lived 
interest in English politics is expressed here in the same dry, sarcastic 
tone running through his letters home on the subject.® 

10. “Hard Cases.” 5:75-77. This is a letter to the public written 
on behalf of the Editor and the Staff, announcing the dropping of the 
serial, ‘Hard Cases’”—along with its contributor, “Excalibur,” who is 
described as one of the original founders of the Table. The serial, a 
question-and-answer feature, had run in the opening number and 
carried through the next four issues. The “baleful human being” who 
originated and signed it had assured his innocent colleagues that 
“Hard Cases” was totally his invention and property; they had seen 
no reason to doubt the truth of his statement because ‘“‘the specimens 
he first produced were of such marked atrocity.” 

The Editor and staff, Housman goes on to say, were overwhelmed 
to learn from the printer’s devil that “Hard Cases” had been running 
in Vanity Fair for years.’° A letter from Excalibur, who had absconded 
to Australia, contained a full confession, incoherent though it was, 


confused with quotations from an obscure writer pretending to be “our 
immortal Laureate.” The publishers of the Table have now recovered 
sufficiently to make this public apology and to compensate the Editor 
of V.F. by sending him “a princely fortune, the proceeds of the sale 
of this work.” 


11. “‘Tempora Mutantur.” 6:81-83. This is Tristram’s first 
appearance with an opening article. It is an imaginary letter to the 
Editor of The Times, dated June 27th, A.D. 2078, describing a topsy- 
turvy Oxford, presided over by an umbrella-bearing Vice-Chancellor, 


® See Laurence Housman’s Memoir, pp. 44-54. 

© The first installment of “Hard Cases” appeared in the New Year’s number of 
Vanity Fair, 1874, Volume xt. Excalibur appropriated not only the broad features of 
the serial but some of its details: the formula (after the case was stated) What should 
A do?; the printing of both correct and incorrect answers, limitation of word-count, 
announcement of prizes, etc. It is difficult to imagine that the whole staff of Ye Rounde 
Table were not involved in this lift, and Housman’s disclaimer that they had never 
heard of Vanity Fair before the announcement by the printer’s devil is mere spoofing. 
Lancelot’s “Representative Men” (in Nos. 2 and 3) sounds very much like a take-off 
of the long-running “Men of the Day,” an outstanding feature in the popular London 
weekly, that had much to do in shaping many traits of Ye Rounde Table: its highly 
colored fiction, satiric verse, short dramatic pieces, and, most important, its air of 
snobbishness and detachment. 
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Coffee Calcalli, an Ashanti prince (the Ashantis are now the ruling 
class), heir to all of England’s greatness but badly informed on her 
history and literature, both of which he misquotes with startling 
effect. 

12. ‘The Eleventh Eclogue.”’ 6:87—g90. Like the preceding article, 
this makes its way partly by the author’s play with chronology: the 
events are clearly of the present, but the record of what happens is 
alleged to be preserved in a single manuscript, which is substantiated 
by an inscription of “degraded Latinity” and unknown date and ori- 
gin. It reveals how two Oxford Seniors, Robinson Ellis and Henry 
Nettleship, are competing for high academic honors under the eye 
of the Vice-Chancellor of some University. 

Wearied by the disputants’ show of trivia and bad manners, the 
judges cannot rouse themselves to come to a decision, are hungry, 
and the Vice-Chancellor lets his vote rest on the toss of a coin. Nettle- 
ship wins. A. E. H. takes the dubious precaution of declaring that 
the whole affair may be spurious: “‘No facts with regard to any of these 
personages have been handed down to posterity.’ 

13. ‘“‘Under the Clock.” 6:90-93. Housman returns to the sub- 


t This extravaganza gives voice to young Housman’s scorn of classical scholarship 
as he found it at Oxford under the regime of Dr. Benjamin Jowett, Regius Professor of 
Greek, who had dominated the University intelligentsia for over forty years. A. S. F. 
Gow, in his A. E. Housman: A Sketch (New York, 1936), p. 5, declares that Housman 
was able to endure but one lecture of Jowett’s and “‘came away disgusted by the 
Professor’s disregard for the niceties of scholarship.” With measured understatement 
Gow adds that he never heard A. E. H. speak of Nettleship “in terms which suggested 
that Housman was indebted to his teaching.” It may be recalled that when “The 
Eleventh Eclogue” reached the eyes of Oxford readers, Nettleship was at the height of 
his reputation as a Virgilian scholar, and Ellis’ most important work, his Commentary 
on Catullus, had appeared in 1876. 

Housman’s dislike of Ellis, which did not escape mention in the former’s Times 
obituary, passed all bounds; and as late as 1930, in his Preface to Manilius V, he be- 
rated the unfortunate Latinist, who had ventured in 1891 to publish some emendations 
on the A stronomica, in terms that are unpleasant to remember. 

Echoes from one of Housman’s idols, Lewis Carroll, lecturing under another name 
in mathematics when the Table made its bow, may be seen in the absurd language of the 
two disputants in the “Eclogue.” Nettleship says: 


Let the tute bove perambulate the rure: 
Aratral implements shall are no more. . . 


Where I incede, the aestive herbage flores, 
And visions salve me, in and out of doors. 
And Ellis: 
Whene’er I lude 
Upon my lyre, the ripes all round extrude 
Fronds, and the uves pend from the sents incult; 
Respondent echoes from the prates result. 
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ject of his article in Number 5 under the same title and reports on a 
debate on the subject of Capital Punishment that occupied three 
May and June meetings of the Union Society. 


Housman in his maturity rated his Rounde Table verse below the 
humorous skits he ran off for the amusement of his family, whose 
appreciation his sister, Mrs. Katharine E. Symons, describes in her 
chapter, pages 22-28, in the Memorial Volume published by the 
Bromsfield School Book Shop a few months after Housman’s death.” 
Whether we agree with his opinion or not, it is evident that the first 
three poems in the foregoing list are, in quality and date of composi- 
tion, not far from the “Light Verse and Parodies” that fill pages 
230-47 of Laurence Housman’s Memoir. If the dates he gives—1880- 
1927—are approximately correct, it is a safe inference that “The 
Sailor-Boy” was the beginning of an impulse in young Housman’s 
writing that affected much of his later output—all but his very best. 

This impulse moved along widely separated lines, and it is not 
difficult to identify the radiation points of some in the thirteen Table 
pieces. ‘The History of a Crime” and “The Sailor-Boy” are nothing 
more than schoolboy fun. Parody enters with the next number, 
“Tennyson in the Moated Grange,” and is also the keynote of its two- 
part successor, ‘Punch and Jouida.” The first of the “Varsity Ballads” 
reverts to the innocuous spoofing of the first two pieces; but the second 
Ballad, “Over to Rome,” Housman knew would ruffle tempers and 
wound some. “Tempora Mutantur” is, again, fun for fun’s sake. Poles 
apart is “The Eleventh Eclogue,” which is a personal affront, as 
Housman intended it to be. Nothing quite like this appears in his 
other Table verse or prose, nor in the quantity of humorous and 
satiric writing by him that we have in the Memoir by his brother. 

It might be possible to trace an unbroken line of descent from 
“The Eleventh Eclogue” if we had the complete first fifty-odd pages 
of Housman’s earliest poetry notebook, on the versos of which he 
wrote from about 1879 to the mid eighties a great deal of what 
Laurence called ‘‘nonsense verse.”’ Of this, only four pieces have sur- 
vived and all are early—from pages 10, 12, and 18. There is, however, 
one scrap of verse in the notebooks—on page 199 of Notebook B—a 
thing set down hastily and in anger, that returns unerringly to the 
tone of ‘The Eleventh Eclogue.” Entries near it indicate that it dates 
from about 1900, during the period of Housman’s professorship at 


" This was published by Henry Holt & Co. the following year under the title 
Alfred Housman: Recollections by Katharine E. Symons [and others]. 
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University College, London. The verse is here printed correctly for 
the first time:* 
Gross weighs the mounded marl 
On Nicolas and Karl; 
Dance on their graves, and they will never rage. 
Now ’tis the turn of men that cannot think 
And yet delight to wet the pen in ink 
And watch the goosequill, all the worse for drink, 
Pursue ancestral instincts on the page. 
They must lift their voice 
And teach their grandmothers and prattle rules: 
This neither is their courage nor their choice, 
But their necessity in being fools. 


By the time Housman dashed this off he had become a master in 
the thrust and parry of scholarly controversy, for which prose was of 
course the proper weapon; but Housman, turned professor, was not 
far from the youth whose Rounde Table verse proved that he had 
learned much from Pope and other satirical poets of the eighteenth 
century. The envenomed pass at Nicolas and Karl may have been de- 
livered about the date of Housman’s adverse review of Breysig’s edi- 
tion of The Aratea of Germanicus—the unusual word pratile appears in 
both review and verse—published in the Classical Review, February 
1900. This kind of attack became a settled tendency early in Hous- 
man’s long career as a classical scholar and often showed itself in his 
brilliant and devastating Introductions to his editions of Juvenal, 
Lucan, and Manilius and the series of reviews and other papers he 
contributed from 1882 onward to The Journal of Philology, The Clas- 
sical Review, The Classical Quarterly, and other academic journals. 

The rancorous spirit of his criticism is in part accounted for by a 
gnawing sense of inner dissatisfaction, the main reason for which we 
no longer have to seek. But in the early months of 1878, when the 
clever young scholar of St. John’s, under the protection and freedom 
of a nom de plume, was getting the feel of his weapon, the shadow 
though near at hand was not overhead. He had no will but his own to 
follow in the pursuit of whatever quarry was worthy of his steel; and 
in the course of the six numbers of Ye Rounde Table it becomes clear 
that combat with the unbated sword and no quarter asked or given 
would suit him best. When the “‘cursed trouble’ came, making Hous- 
man a poet, the critic in him was already old. 


8 The scrawled manuscript received some cancel-marks and substitutions that 
caused some misreadings in the version Laurence Housman published in his Memoir, 
p. 88. 





A FRAMEWORK FOR TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM 


Martin J. Svaglic, Loyola University, Chicago 


In the course of a series of articles written shortly after the poet’s 
death, James Knowles, then editor of The Nineteenth Century, said of 
In Memoriam that in Tennyson’s view “there were nine natural 
groups or divisions in the Poem, as follows: from Stanza I. to Stanza 
VIII.; from IX. to XX.; from XX. to XXVII.; from XXVIII. to 
XLIX.; from L. to LVIII.; from LIX. to LXXI.; from LXXII. to 
XCVIII.; from XCIX. to CIIIL.; from CIV. to CXXXI.’" Curiously 
enough, Knowles had nothing more to say on the subject, and so we 
have no way of knowing for certain on what basis Tennyson arrived 
at this analysis. A few years later, Morton Luce, in his Handbook to 
Tennyson’s Works, remarked that none of the many attempts to dis- 
cover the natural divisions of the poem was “at all trustworthy” and 
that accordingly it was best to accept the poet’s own account as given 
by Knowles.? Luce himself regarded this division as principally 
chronological, to judge from the brief descriptive phrases he appended 
to Tennyson’s outline.* At any rate, whether because Knowles and 


Luce were of no real help in making any sense out of it or because the 
weight of A. C. Bradley’s commentary proved decisive, little or no at- 
tention has been paid to Tennyson’s analysis since Luce’s day. It was 
Bradley’s opinion that since “nothing is said of this arrangement in 
his notes on In Memoriam printed in the Memoir, it is to be supposed 
that he was not satisfied with it. It ignores the Second Christmas 


> 4 
poem. 


1 James Knowles, “Aspects of Tennyson, II,” Nineteenth Century, xxxut (1893) 
182. Quotations from Im Memoriam in the present essay reproduce the text of the 
Oxford Standard Authors edition of Tennyson (1953). 

? Morton Luce, A Handbook to the Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson (London, 1897), 
p. 298. 

+ E.g., 1-8: “Regrets before burial’; 20-27: “Regrets after burial’; 72-98: “A 
year from birthday to birthday.” But he cannot explain all the sections in this un- 
helpful fashion; and it is clear from Part IV (28-49), for instance, which chronologi- 
cally falls into two distinct divisions, that by “natural groups” Tennyson must have 
meant divisions of mood and thought rather than of time. This is also the clear implica- 
tion of Tennyson’s remark elsewhere that the poem presents the “different moods of 
sorrow, as in a drama” (Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir by His 
Son, 2 vols. [New York, 1898], 1, 304; italics mine). 

*A. C. Bradley, A Commentary on Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 3rd ed. rev. 
(London, 1910), p. 35. A logically more obvious conclusion would be, of course, that 
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Accordingly, In Memoriam was long studied, thanks to the influ- 
ence of Genung, Bradley, and Tennyson himself in the Memoir, as a 
somewhat rambling spiritual journey, Platonic and Dantesque, from 
despair to hope via love, the stages of which were indicated in the ob- 
servance of the various seasons and anniversaries. In recent years, 
however, the tendency of criticism has been to concentrate on the 
power and beauty of individual poems, to the point of denying that 
the work as a whole has any carefully wrought structure. Thus, stress- 
ing Tennyson’s own testimony (Memoir, 1, 305) that the poems were 
written at different places and times as memories of old experiences 
prompted them, Professor Paull Baum remarks: 

And since he added: “I did not write them with any view of weaving them 
into a whole, or for publication, until I found I had written so many,” we 
are not justified in looking for unity of tone or plan. In truth, it is greatly to 
be regretted that .. . he ever made the effort to superinduce an appearance 
of arrangement upon the various sections: for the two anniversary and the 
three Christmas poems produce only an illusion of order and have led in- 
cautious readers to assume (and somehow find) more method than actually 
exists. It would have been better to leave them as a miscellany, like the 
Psalms or sonnet-sequences of Shakespeare and others, with only the most 
general order of emotional development. But Tennyson made the initial error, 
and no doubt the anxious commentators may be forgiven their exceeding 


zeal; though both they and he may have prejudiced their case by undertaking 
too much.§ 


the Christmas poems are a less important indication of the elegy’s structure than 
Bradley was arguing, though one need not go all the way with Professor Paull Baum’s 
contention that they produce “only an illusion of order.” 

5 Paull F. Baum, Tennyson Sixty Years After (Chapel Hill, 1948), p. 115. Basil 
Willey speaks of the poem’s “desultory, informal character” and maintains that it 
succeeds “largely because it lacks a more formal structure” (fore Nineteenth Century 
Studies (London, 1956], p. 80). One scholar who does not share the current view, how- 
ever, is E. D. H. Johnson, whose essay “Jn Memoriam: The Way of the Poet” asserts 
flatly that Bradley’s Commentary “has demonstrated the organic unity of the elegy 
in its published form. With three Christmas seasons as chronological points of division, 
it falls into four parts, the dominant mood progressing from an initial reaction of despair 
over Hallam’s death (1-27), through a period of philosophic doubt (28-77), to nascent 
hope (78-103), and finally, to a confident assertion of faith (104-131)” (VS, m [1958], 
139-40). 

Professor Johnson holds that “Bradley’s schematization lends itself equally well 
to a formal analysis of the Tennysonian poetic,’ which is the object of his article. 
Whether or not this is true, and passing over the question of what Professor Johnson 
means by “organic unity,” one can hardly deny that there is such a broad general 
movement as Bradley finds in the poem. My contention here will be that Tennyson’s 
own nine-part “schematization,” if I have understood it correctly, renders his very long 
poem perspicuous to a greater degree than other analyses. And this is a conclusion I 
have been strengthened in by testing how much of Jn Memoriam could be held in mind 
by students exposed to various types of analysis. 
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Without denying the value of work like that of Genung and Brad- 
ley (for it seems clear that Jn Memoriam is a Platonic poem about love 
and that in a general way the seasons do time emotional develop- 
ments, as we should expect in Tennyson) or the soundness of the con- 
temporary view that it is a very uneven poem artistically, its unity 
somewhat factitious and its faith less impressive than its doubt, I 
would like to offer here a reading of Jn Memoriam based on the analy- 
sis that Tennyson gave to Knowles. If it should seem plausible, it will 
at least provide the reader with a framework that may enable him to 
retain this long elegy in his mind more clearly and in greater detail 
than the interpretations that stress the Christmas “‘cycles.” 

After all, we do know from testimony like A. H. Hallam’s that 
Tennyson was usually very conscious of structural problems, his mind 
conceiving “nothing isolated, nothing abrupt, but every part with 
reference to some other part, and in subservience to the idea of the 
whole.’’® We know from the passage quoted by Baum that after he had 
written a good many poems—though we do not know how many or 
what proportion of the final number—he did make an effort to knit his 
elegies into a whole. And if Knowles is to be trusted, as biographers do 
trust him for other testimony, we know that Tennyson had worked 
out the sequence of the poems in tantalizing detail. It remains to be 
seen—and it is surely high time to see—whether any real sense can be 
made of the “natural groups or divisions” which he indicated. To be 
sure, a critic with even a modicum of ingenuity can usually discover 
some kind of shape in any literary work by the mere process of ignoring 
those parts which do not serve his purpose and exaggerating the sig- 
nificance of those which do. Whether the present writer has steered 
reasonably clear of this danger (I say reasonably because in a work put 
together in the manner of In Memoriam one could hardly hope to ac- 
count for the position of every single poem), the reader must decide. 
Even if he rejects the hypothesis advanced here, however, I hope that 
one or two details of the analysis may offer some compensation for his 
patience, or better, that he may be provoked to come up with a more 
convincing theory of his own. 

Part I (1-8). It is clear from even a cursory reading that the first 
twenty-seven poems of Jn Memoriam are more or less introductory in 
character, a truer prologue, in fact, than the one Tennyson later added. 
The first eight poems describe the intense, almost despairing grief of 


6 Remains in Verse and Prose of Arthur Henry Hallam (London, 1863), p. 305. 
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the poet, who yet is determined not to be “the fool of loss” and who 
finds in the composition of poetry a safeguard against that possibility: 


for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. (s) 


Though the quality of this “poor flower” of his regret may not be high, 
still 
since it pleased a vanish’d eye, 
I go to plant it on his tomb, 
That if it can it there may bloom, 
Or dying, there at least may die. (8) 


In the last part of the work (115), we shall find that the poet’s regret 


Becomes an April violet, 
And buds and blossoms like the rest. 


But by that time his regret will be less a yearning for the past than for 
a “‘strong bond which is to be.”’ The parallelism here is slighter than 
the famous instance between poems 7 and 119, but strong enough 
when taken in conjunction with the many other more striking in- 
stances that can be pointed out, to suggest that parallelism, whether of 
time, situation, or image, was Tennyson’s chief device for manifesting 
whatever structural unity he managed to achieve in his elegy. 

Part II (9-20). The occasion of these poems is, of course, the 
arrival of the ship carrying Hallam’s body, and his burial. As in the 
first section the poet explained why under the circumstances he wrote 
at all, so now, after describing his alternation between “‘calm despair 
and wild unrest,” he explains the kind of writing he can at present do. 

The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darken’d heart that beat no*more; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave. 
There twice a day the Severn fills; 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills. 


The Wye is hush’d nor moved along, 
And hush’d my deepest grief of all, 
When fill’d with tears that cannot fall, 

I brim with sorrow drowning song. 
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The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls; 
My deeper anguish also falls, 
And I can speak a little then. (19) 
In other words (20), it is only the “lesser griefs that may be said.” 

Part III (20-27). Since poem 20 is also listed by Knowles with 
Part II and it does clearly develop 109, its inclusion here would seem to 
be a slip; and Part III should probably be conceived as running from 
21 to 27. In any event, we come now to the conclusion of the apologia 
which the first twenty-seven poems constitute. Despite criticism, the 
poet persists in singing because he must, he says; and then he tells us 
the object of his song. As he reviews the Cambridge days, he realizes 
what made them so almost incredibly happy—it was not that there 
was no “daily burden for the back”’ but that love made it light. In 
going on, he hopes to prove that “No lapse of moons can canker 
Love’’—that, as he says in the final lines of the section, 

’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 
Trite though these lines may seem by now, there can be little doubt 
that this is the theme of the work as a whole. It would be misleading to 
call it the “argument” of In Memoriam, perhaps, since its validity is 
established not so much through any logical progression as by the war- 
rant given to his feelings in the semimystical epiphany of Hallam that 
finally completes the reversal of the poet’s sorrow. 

Part IV (28-49). This section, which begins and ends in sadness, 
describes a basically unsuccessful attempt to establish the poet’s claim 
for the value of love. The poems from 28 to 37, commemorating the 
birthday of Christ or “Hope,” offer some consolation for Hallam’s 
absence by affirming survival after death, a belief which the poet 
accepts (though with moments of doubt) on pragmatic grounds since 


without it life would be meaningless. Christianity is blessed for supply- 


ing in Christ a “type” or pattern of a kind which it is implied that 
even the emancipated may need if they are to lead good lives. 
Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 
Or is there blessedness like theirs? (32) 


And Christianity is also credited with instilling in men everywhere, 
more forcefully than by argument, their persisting faith in immortal- 
ity. 
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For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. (36) 


Poems 38 to 49 make clear, however, that the poet’s reflections on 
Christ and immortality have not solved his own problem. The spring 
gives him no joy. Only from his songs does he obtain a “‘doubtful 
gleam of solace.”’ The general movement of this section, I would argue, 
is symbolized by the poem on the yew tree (39) which Tennyson added 
to the edition of 1872 in striking parallel to Poem 2 and in an apparent 
effort to make the coherence of this section more evident.’ At the be- 
ginning of Jn Memoriam, he had also described his sorrow in terms of 
the yew: 

O not for thee the glow, the bloom 
Who changest not in any gale, 
Nor branding summer suns avail 

To touch thy thousand years of gloom: 


And gazing on thee, sullen tree, 
Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 
I seem to fail from out my blood 

And grow incorporate into thee. 


Now in spring he sees that the yew, like his own mood, is not quite so 
changeless as he had said, though its bloom is too fleeting, as Sorrow 
points out, to be of more than momentary comfort. 


Old warder of these buried bones, 
And answering now my random stroke 
With fruitful cloud and living smoke, 
Dark yew, that graspest at the stones 


And dippest toward the dreamless head, 
To thee too comes the golden hour 
When flower is feeling after flower; 

But Sorrow—fixt upon the dead, 


And darkening the dark graves of men,— 
What whisper’d from her lying lips? 
Thy gloom is kindled at the tips, 

And passes into gloom again. 


The poet is troubled not so much by the thought of mortality as by 
the “spectral doubt which makes me cold, / That I shall be thy mate 
no more.”’ Mary had Christ’s presence (31-32) as believers have in 


7 Cf. Memoir, 11, 53, and Bradley, p. 119. 
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their “faith thro’ form.” But what Christ’s presence was for Mary, 
that of Hallam, ““The man I held as half-divine,” as he had described 
him in 14, had long been for Tennyson; and his fear is that they may 
never meet again.* He needs to feel that presence guiding him once 
more. The very important and deeply Platonic poem 41 makes this 
clear: 
Thy spirit ere our fatal loss 
Did ever rise from high to higher; 
As mounts the heavenward altar-fire, 
As flies the lighter thro’ the gross. 


But thou art turn’d to something strange, 
And I have lost the links that bound 
Thy changes; here upon the ground, 

No more partaker of thy change. 


Deep folly! yet that this could be— 
That I could wing my will with might 
To leap the grades of life and light, 

And flash at once, my friend, to thee! 


Not until the climactic poem 95, however, will he achieve his desire. 
Meanwhile, making his doubts “vassal unto love,” in poems 42 to 
48, he does his best to still them by assuring himself that he and Hal- 


lam will meet once again as individuals and not merely be remerged in 
a pantheistic “general Soul.” But though his gloom may have been 
“kindled at the tips,” it soon passes into gloom again: 


Beneath all fancied hopes and fears 
Ay me, the sorrow deepens down, 
Whose muffled motions blindly drown 
The bases of my life in tears. (49) 


Part V (50-58). With good reason Luce called this section “In the 
depths,” for now, despite a plea for guidance to the Spirit of true love, 
cruel doubts, prompted by the geological evidence of nature’s indif- 
ference to both individual and species, seem on the verge of conquering 
the poet’s faltering trust that “God was love indeed / And love 


® Cf. also Melpomene’s words in 37: “And dear to me as sacred wine / To dying 
lips is all he said.” The position of Christ in the poem, as in Tennyson’s thought 
generally, is somewhat ambiguous; but certainly, as Bauni remarks, Tennyson “was 
not really a Christian” (p. 131). Apart from that of Hallam himself, almost the strongest 
influence on the spirit of Jn Memoriam appears to be that of another Platonist, Carlyle, 
whose friendship with Tennyson ripened in the years when the poet was composing 
his elegy. “a 
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Creation’s final law” (56).* Yet this section also marks the first real 
turning point of the elegy, whose emotional progress from now on is 
slowly upward. As the poet, after singing “wildly,” is about to take a 
sad farewell of Hallam’s burial place, saying with the tolling bell, 
** “Adieu, adieu’ for evermore,” 
The high Muse answer’d: ‘Wherefore grieve 
Thy brethren with a fruitless tear? 
Abide a little longer here, 
And thou shalt take a nobler leave.’ 58) 


Part VI (59-71). This section is notably lighter in tone and more 
fanciful in spirit. Indeed, although the last lines of the preceding sec- 
tion have prepared us for a definite change, what we get here comes so 
quickly as to seem rather abrupt and unmotivated. As if to improve 
the transition and indicate what he was doing, Tennyson added to the 
fourth edition of 1851 what is now poem 59:8 


O Sorrow, wilt thou live with me 
No casual mistress, but a wife, 
My bosom-friend and half of life; 

As I confess it needs must be; 


O Sorrow, wilt thou rule my blood, 
Be sometimes lovely like a bride, 
And put thy harsher moods aside, 

If thou wilt have me wise and good. 


My centred passion cannot move, 
Nor will it lessen from to-day; 

But I'll have leave at times to play 

As with the creature of my love; 

And set thee forth, for thou art mine, 
With so much hope for years to come, 
That, howso’er I know thee, some 

Could hardly tell what name were thine. 


The poet finds comfort in homely analogies suggesting that Hallam 
stil remembers him; and even more so in the dreams brought by 
“Sleep, Death’s twin-brother,” which reunite him with the Hallam of 
1830 in those buoyantly happy days whose spirit is symbolized by 
bugle breezes blowing reveille, cataract flashing, and so on. For the 


® For the influence of Lyell on this section, see Eleanor Bustin Mattes, “In Me- 
moriam,”’ The Way of a Soul (New York, 1951), pp. 55-63. 

1° Biadley (p. 156) supplies the date when the poem first appeared and notes the 
parallel with Poem 3. 
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night at least, in the memories evoked by dreams, the past becomes 
present; and the poet seems to say that he could be content with this 
state if only he were never reminded of Hallam’s death. 


Sleep, kinsman thou to death and trance 
And madness, thou hast forged at last 
A night-long Present of the Past 

In which we went thro’ summer France. 


Hadst thou such credit with the soul? 
Then bring an opiate trebly strong, 
Drug down the blindfold sense of wrong 

That so my pleasure may be whole; 


While now we talk as once we talk’d 
Of men and minds, the dust of change, 
The days that grow to something strange, 
In walking as of old we walk’d 


Beside the river’s wooded reach, 
The fortress, and the mountain ridge, 
The cataract flashing from the bridge, 
The breaker breaking on the beach. (71) 


Part VII (72-98). What the poet realizes in this long section, 
which is framed by the first and second anniversaries of Hallam’s 
death, is that there are no such opiates; that it is wrong to live by 


making the present into the past; that he must go forward into a new 
life, making the future out of the present. In the opening poems, 
faintly reminiscent of a digression in Lycidas, he explains that he is 
writing, not under any illusion that he can do justice to Hallam’s 
greatness or keep the reputation of either of them alive in this world 
by his ephemeral “rhyme,” but simply because “To breathe my loss is 
more than fame, / To utter love more sweet than praise.’’ Then the 
outwardly calm but inwardly still rather sad observance of Christmas 
calls up an image of the way Hallam would have acted if Tennyson had 
died: 


He bears the burthen of the weeks 
But turns his burthen into gain. 


His credit thus shall set me free; 
And influence-rich to soothe and save, 
Unused example from the grave 
Reach out dead hands to comfort me. (80) 


The “low beginnings of content” (84) are threatened by the poig- 
nancy of remembering what might have been; but fancying Hallam’s 
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injunction, “Arise, and get thee forth and seek / A friendship for the 
years to come’”’ (85), he offers his friendship to Edmund Lushington: 


My heart, tho’ widow’d, may not rest 
Quite in the love of what is gone, 
But seeks to beat in time with one 
That warms another living breast. 
He is not saying farewell to Hallam, however. Memories of Cambridge 
revive the persistent desire for his return, only this time not so much 
in the bodily vision called up in the previous section by dreams of the 
past: 
Come: not in watches of the night, 
But where the sunbeam broodeth warm, 
Come, beauteous in thine after form, 
And like a finer light in light. 


No visual shade of some one lost, 
But he, the Spirit himself, may come 


Descend, and touch, and enter; hear 
The wish too strong for words to name; 
That in this blindness of the frame 
My Ghost may feel that thine is near. (91, 93) 


Such “communion with the dead,” however, is the reward only of 


those whose spirits are “‘at peace with all.” One quiet summer night, as 
he reads Hallam’s letters, it comes to the poet at last: 


And strangely on the silence broke 
The silent-speaking words, and strange 
Was love’s dumb cry defying change 
To test his worth; and strangely spoke 


The faith, the vigour, bold to dwell 
On doubts that drive the coward back, 
And keen thro’ wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell. 


So word by word, and line by line, 
The dead man touch’d me from the past, 
And all at once it seemed at last 
The living soul was flash’d on mine." (9s) 


11 The in this line was originally His. See Knowles, p. 186, for an explanation of 
why, troubled in conscience, Tennyson later depersonalized it. See also Bradley, pp. 
190-91. Mrs. Mattes has said (p. 52) that if Jn Memoriam “had consisted of only the 
elegies written before Tennyson left Somersby and those prompted by his departure, 
section 95 might have been the climax of a shorter, simpler, more straightforward 
poem. ...” The qualifications seem unnecessary, however, as 95 does indeed appear 
to be the climactic single poem in the elegy. 
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Though Tennyson cannot explain in ‘Matter-moulded forms of 
speech” the precise nature of this brief mystical trance, and it is pres- 
ently “stricken thro’ with doubt,” it is clear from the symbolism of the 
concluding stanzas of 95 that its salutary effect, if not its intensity, 
does persist afterwards and that the poet’s attention will now turn 
toward the future with renewed faith: 


A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore, 
And fluctuate all the still perfume, 


And gathering freshlier overhead, 
Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 

The lilies to and fro, and said 


‘The dawn, the dawn,’ and died away; 
And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 

To broaden into boundless day. 


The section concludes” with a defense of doubt on the ground that it 
may challenge one, as it did Hallam and by implication Tennyson 
himself, to beat out the music of a stronger faith. 


Part VIII (99-103). The poems on the second anniversary of 
Hallam’s death and on the departure of the Tennysons from Somersby 
are not merely a literal farewell to the scenes of the poet’s youth but 
more importantly a symbolic farewell to the life in the past which he 
has been living. This latter, it seems clear, is the point of the palace-of- 
art sort of dream in 103 “Which left my after-morn content.” In the 
sheltered hall, with the help of the Muses, he has been paying homage 


to “a statue veil’d”—the memory, the mere shell, as it were, of 


Hallam; but now, as in answer to the summons of the sea he sails on 
the long journey of life to a great ship (eternity?), he hears the Muses, 
who have accompanied him, strike up a vigorous mid-century kind of 
song: 
As one would sing the death of war, 
And one would chant the history 
Of that great race, which is to be, 
And one the shaping of a star. 


Or rather virtually concludes. Poems 97 and especially 98, both presumably 
called forth by the appearance of Charles Tennyson and his bride, seem rather arbi- 
trarily placed here. 
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And the poet is rewarded at last by reunion, not with a statue, but 
with a living presence. 
The man we loved was there on deck, 


But thrice as large as man he bent 

To greet us. 
Poem 103 would thus appear to be an epitome of the entire elegy, for it 
summarizes what has taken place already and forecasts the remaining 
poems. 

ParT IX (104-31). In the spirit of the Muses’ invigorating new 
songs, the final section of In Memoriam, framed by the ringing of joy- 
ous bells that drown out at last the “‘set slow bell” of 57, is a prophecy 
of ‘‘the closing cycle, rich in good” and of ‘‘the history / Of that great 
race, which is to be.”’ With it frank repudiation of formal Christianity, 
its yearning for the great man of the future, its appeal to the imagina- 
tion of transcendentalism, the fruit of reverence and love, as a source 
of Wisdom altogether superior to the “freezing reason,” it is the most 
deeply Carlylean section of the work and could by itself justify Hallam 
Tennyson’s remark that “it would not be difficult to find ‘parallel 
passages’ between Tennyson and Carlyle, between Sarlor Resartus and 
‘In Memoriam.’ ”* 


Although a poem on Christmas introduces this section, it is impor- 
tant to notice that it is not the birthday of Christ which is celebrated 
now, as in the previous two “cycles,” 


For who would keep an ancient form 
Thro’ which the spirit breathes no more? (105) 


18 Hallam adds: “The Life of Sterling, too, should be read by any student anxious 
to ‘reconstitute the atmosphere’ in which that poem grew up, and which, to a certain 
extent, it still breathes.”” And he quotes J. A. Froude’s description from Carlyle’s Life 
in London of the position of Carlyle in 1843, when the “best and bravest” of Froude’s 
contemporaries were boldly attempting “to learn how much we could honestly regard 
as true and believe that and live by it. Tennyson became the voice of this feeling in 
poetry, Carlyle in what was called prose. . . . ” Jn Memoriam was to such men, Froude 
says, what The Christian Year was to the orthodox, and “‘Carlyle stood beside him 
[Tennyson] as a prophet and teacher...” (Tennyson and His Friends, ed. Hallam, 
Lord Tennyson [London, rg11], pp. 134-35). Despite Hallam’s remark, the extent to 
which Im Memoriam reflects Carlyle (e.g., in the very nature of the role that Hallam 
plays in the elegy) has not yet, I believe, been studied in any detail. 

Although Tennyson was highly regarded in Broad Church circles, Jn Memoriam 
is no more at heart a Broad Church work than The Life of John Sterling, which clearly 
repudiates even that compromise with orthodoxy. The Prologue may seem to contradict 
this view, but as Mrs. Mattes has pointed out (p. 90), the Prologue is not only a late- 
written “conclusion” to the work, but by and large “reflects a different religious attitude 
from that of the poems which it introduces.” 
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but rather that of Hallam, preceded by the New Year’s wild bells, 
which symbolize the glorious future awaiting mankind when there 
shall have arisen ‘the Christ that is to be” (106). The birthday of 
Hallam replaces also the anniversary of his death, commemorated in 
the earlier parts. The reflections on Hallam (107-14) as a contem- 
porary type or prefiguration of the great man of the future may be 
said to parallel those on Christ (28-37) in Part IV of the poem: 
I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity. 


The regret that awakens now in the springtime is 


Less yearning for the friendship fled 
Than some strong bond which is to be. (116) 


From this point through 131 the poet, having fought with Death 
“Like Paul with beasts,” gives like Paul a reason for the faith that is 
in him: 

That all, as in some piece of art 
Is toil cooperant to an end (128) 


and that 
I shall not lose thee tho’ I die. (130) 


The compelling reason for his faith in a guiding power is not, of course, 
the objective arguments of natural theologians like Paley or of the 
traditional metaphysicians: 
I found Him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye; 
Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun (124) 


but, in good romantic fashion, in the subjective feelings inspired by 
love: ‘Love is and was my Lord and King.’”® 


4 None of this is to deny Tennyson’s (or Carlyle’s) unique respect for Christ, nor 
the fact that in later years, as the danger of spiritual chaos appeared greater, Tennyson 
felt more strongly than ever about the importance of Christ and Christianity to Eng- 
land’s welfare. In his later years Carlyle himself, for that matter, seems to have realized 
that his success in making “Hebrew old clothes” so passé was not an unmixed blessing. 
See J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle, A History of His Life in London, 1834-1881, 2 vols. 
(London, 1885), 11, 370, 450. 

‘6 Cf. Wilfrid Ward: “Human love is the side of man’s nature which the poet looks 
to as conveying the sense of his immortal destiny. The undying union of spirit with 
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The epithalamion which concludes In Memoriam is linked to this 
section in the prophecy that the child of Edmund Lushington and 
Cecilia Tennyson will prove, like Hallam, “a closer link / Betwixt us 
and the crowning race” 

Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge; under whose command 


Is Earth and Earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book. 


As Professor Baum has pointed out, what Tennyson holds out for us is 
a peculiar mixture of existence in eternity and an eternal utopia on 
earth,'® 


So far as possible I have confined myself in this essay to what I take 
to be the framework or outer structure of In Memoriam and have at- 
tempted to avoid duplicating the work of earlier commentators. Were 
I to discuss the dialectical or inner unity of the elegy (as of the poet’s 
work by and large), I should do so in the Platonic terms which Tenny- 
son could adapt with ease to the developments of Victorian science: 
Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. (118) 


The problem of balance, if not precisely of the symmetria prisca, is 
surely as central to Tennyson’s work as to Arnold’s; and the ideal is 
epitomized in a poem like 114 of Jn Memoriam." 

In summary, then, I am proposing, not an essentially new inter- 
pretation of In Memoriam, which at this date might well seem pre- 
sumptuous, but rather of Tennyson’s own clue to the poem’s co- 





spirit is a union which the grave cannot end. The bewildering nightmare of the nothing- 
ness and vanity of all things is abruptly cut short, as the sense of what is deepest in the 
human heart promptly gives the lie to what it cannot solve in detail: 
“Peace, let it be! for I loved him and love him for ever. 
The dead are not dead but alive.” 
(Tennyson and His Friends, p. 244.) 

A conflation of the nineteenth-century’s scientific idea of progress with 
Christianity’s doctrine of personal immortality. See John D. Rosenberg, “The Two 
Kingdoms of In Memoriam,” J EGP, tvim (1959), 236. 

17 T am thus in complete agreement with Professor Johnson’s contention that it is 
Tennyson’s “view of evolutionary progress which controls his method in the elegy 
and furnishes the key to the poem’s structure: ‘men may rise on stepping-stones / Of 
their dead selves to higher things’ ” (VS, 1, 148). The nine-part analysis in the present 
essay clearly harmonizes with the idea of just such a spiritual progression. 
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herence, a piece of evidence hitherto ignored by virtually all critics, 
many of whom seem unaware that Tennyson had ever described his 
elegy as being composed of nine parts. What I have suggested gives the 
following rationale: 


I (1-8) Why the poet writes at all in his desolating grief: poetry as 
an anodyne. 

II (9-20) The kind of poetry he can write—expressing only the lesser 
griefs. 

III (21-27) The theme or object of his writing—to prove the enduring 
value of a love like his: “ ’Tis better to have loved and 
et. 2" 

IV (28-49) Anattempt to establish the value of such a love, which begins 
on a hopeful note with an affirmation of faith in immortality 
but breaks down over the question of personal survival and 
the poet’s continuing need for Hallam’s influence. The 
moment of the section is symbolized in Poem 39. 

Crisis: The poet’s now faltering trust that love is “‘Creation’s 
final law”’ is almost destroyed by the geological evidence of 
Nature’s indifference to created beings. Closer now to despair 
than when the elegy began, Tennyson is suddenly (and rather 
arbitrarily) given a word of hope by the “high Muse.” 
The tone lightens in this fanciful section. Solace for the poet 
in analogies suggesting that Hallam still remembers him and 
especially in dreams which reunite him with the Hallam of 
the past. But Tennyson recognizes that this kind of comfort 
is like an opiate which cannot wholly drug his sense of loss. 

VII (72-98) Reaffirmation of his purpose in writing the elegies but also 
an acceptance of the need to go forward in life, symbolized 
in the offer of friendship to Lushington, under the fancied 
example and injunction of Hallam. As if in sign of approval, 
the poet is blessed in the climactic poem 95 with Hallam’s 
spiritual presence, a communion with the dead possible only 
to those whose souls are “‘at peace with all.” 

VIII (99-103) A literal farewell to Somersby becomes also a symbolic fare- 
well to an untenable life in the past. Poem 103 epitomizes the 
elegy. 

IX (104-31) The poet looks forward with buoyant confidence to the 
progress of the human race and affirms the renewal of his 
own faith in a guiding power to have arisen from his love, 
the one force vital enough to conquer modern doubt. 


The rationale offered in this essay for the nine divisions of In 
Memoriam outlined by Tennyson may or may not come close to what 
the poet had in mind. That these divisions mean something, however, 
worked out as they were by him in such detail, is undeniable, given the 
normal operation of the human intellect; and those readers who may 
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be sceptical of what I have proposed here still have the problem of ex- 
plaining these tantalizing divisions by a hypothesis more convincing. 
Nor is it any argument against them, as Bradley felt, that these divi- 
sions were not repeated in the poet’s comments cited in the Memoir, 
for which fact there might have been several reasons: e.g., that they 
would have required a lengthier or, vis-A-vis Christianity, a more 
tendentious explanation than Tennyson at that late date cared to offer. 

In any event, this is a reading of Jn Memoriam which provides a 
hypothesis that accounts also for certain aspects of the poem hitherto 
left undiscussed: e.g., the significance of the later addition at these 
points of poems 39 and 509 as well as the remarkable extent of parallel- 
ism in the elegy, involving not only such familiar examples as the 
house in poems 7 and 11g or the yew tree in 2 and 39 but also the 
flower in 8 and 115, the bells in 57 and 106, the corporeal appearance 
in dreams of the Hallam of the past in section VI but in a mystical 
trance of Hallam’s living spirit in VII, the celebration of Hallam’s 
birthday replacing the celebration of Christ’s, and the consequent re- 
flections on Hallam (107-14) paralleling the earlier ones (28-37) on 
Christ. And finally, to the present writer, at least, who has tested this 
reading over a period of several years and retained a large measure of 


faith in it, it is also a reading which makes this long elegy seem rela- 
tively perspicuous and which heightens the force of Tennyson’s own 
remark (Memoir, I, 304-305) that Im Memoriam is a poem in which 
“The different moods of sorrow as in a drama are dramatically given, 
and my conviction that fear, doubts, and suffering will find answer and 
relief only through Faith in a God of Love.” 





WORDSWORTH’S NUTTING 


Alan Grob, Rice University 


Within recent years two studies of Wordsworth! have reached a 
similar and radically heterodox conclusion that “What is written 
largest in Wordsworth ...is his sense of the gulf between human 
nature ... and the rest of nature” (Perkins, p. 12). That Wordsworth 
was aware of such a gulf is undoubtedly true (this awareness is re- 
sponsible for many of the tensions that exist in his poetry), but to con- 
tend that this is what is written largest is to give this element more 
prominence than it warrants. What is written largest in Wordsworth— 
as generations of critics and the poet himself have said—is his faith in 
the benevolence of nature, with its corollary conviction that man can 
and ultimately will live harmoniously with nature, a relationship which 
will impart to man new powers of sympathy and love and ensure a 
more humane code of conduct in his dealings with his fellowman. The 
confirmation of this corollary conviction, Wordsworth found in his own 
experience, since the poet, as he often tells us, believed that he did live 
in harmony with nature and that love of nature had led him finally to 
love of man. An interpretation of Wordworth’s poetry which dismisses 
this overtly expressed conviction in favor of a concealed awareness of 
conflict between nature and man leads, I think, to serious distortion of 
a good many poems, particularly those on the poet’s own life. Nutting, 
the subject of this paper, is a case in point. 

In Nutting, Wordsworth tells how as a child seeking hazelnuts, he 
had come upon “A virgin scene” (I. 21), a rich bower of hazels previ- 
ously unnoticed by men. After a moment’s “wise restraint / Voluptu- 
ous” (ll. 23-24) he had gathered his-plunder by dragging ‘‘to earth 
both branch and bough, with crash / And merciless ravage’”’ (ll. 44- 
45). Both Perkins and Ferry bring to their reading of the poem the 
assumption that for Wordsworth the behavior of children and adults 
is fundamentally alike, so that what seems a simple account of the 
way in which children will wantonly deface the beauty of nature is, at 
bottom, an example of the inherent conflict between man and nature. 
Thus Perkins describes such children as “little prototypes of human na- 
ture, passionately greedy and desirous” (p. 79), and Ferry a priori in- 


1 David Ferry, The Limits of Mortality (Middletown, Conn., 1959); David Perkins, 
The Quest for Permanence (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). 
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sists: “‘All men are like this in their relation to nonhuman nature, since 
even this innocent young child is a libertine and destroyer” (p. 25). 
But neither the poem itself nor the facts connected with it support 
this assumption, and an examination of them leads to the far different 
conclusion that Wordsworth—committed in 1798 to an empirical in- 
terpretation of human behavior—felt that many of the habits and 
thoughts which constitute the mature consciousness are not present in 
childhood. The earliest period of life is of course a seed time, but it is 
not until these latent seeds reach fruition that man can enter into that 
preeminently moral relationship with nature which defines maturity. 
In fact, it is because the child and the man are so unlike that Words- 
worth looks upon human growth and the powers which shape it with a 
sense of religious awe. The calm devotion to nature he felt at the time 
of the composition of Nutting had evolved from even such turbulent 
and destructive moments of childhood as the poem describes. But 
Nulling presents an even greater paradox than this. Nature in Words- 
worth actively solicits man’s devotion, and he here implies that na- 
ture, far from being a passive victim in this tale of mutilation, know- 
ingly and lovingly leads the child to her quiet bower to receive his 
merciless ravage. So determined is nature to make a moral agent of this 
passionate child who roams her woods that even the loss of her quiet 


beauty seems not too great a sacrifice to achieve this purpose. 
Nutting is most intimately connected with the opening book of 
The Prelude, since Wordsworth tells us that it was originally “‘in- 


tended as part of a poem on my own life,’” and since it bears an obvi- 
ous resemblance to such scenes, composed during the same period, as 
the stolen boat and the plundered nest. In these opening books, Words- 
worth makes clear at least two of the distinctions that separate the 
child from the man. First, as a child he came to nature through “ex- 
trinsic passion” (The Prelude, I, 545), the games and interests which 
bring the country child into constant contact with nature even before 
he had developed that aesthetic response to her beauty which led the 
mature Wordsworth to love nature for her own sake. Secondly, Words- 
worth regards the child as fundamentally amoral, so caught up in his 
own passions and pleasures that he commits acts hostile to nature and 
man undisturbed by guilt until rebuked by nature. It is only in ma- 


? William Wordworth, Poetical Works, ed. E. de Selincourt, 2nd edn., m (Oxford, 
1952), 504. All citations from Wordsworth are from this edition and The Prelude, ed. 
de Selincourt, 2nd edn. (Oxford, 1959). Unless otherwise indicated, quotations from 
The Prelude represent the 1850 text. 
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turity that guilt truly becomes an attribute of conscience and man dis- 
covers that benevolent action leads to pleasures which are deeper and 
more lasting than the pleasures derived from the gratification of selfish 
passion. So great is the gulf between the child and the man, so alien are 
these acts to the poet’s later temperament, that Wordsworth must 


finally contemplate the mysteries of personal identity in a mood of 
wonder: 


How strange that all 
The terrors, pains, and early miseries, 
Regrets, vexations, lassitudes interfused 
Within my mind, should e’er have borne a part, 
And that a needful part, in making up 
The calm existence that is mine when I 
Am worthy of myself! (The Prelude, 1, 344-50) 


In Nutting, Wordsworth again points to these aesthetic and moral 
differences between the child and the adult. What draws the child to 
the woods is an extrinsic passion, the sport of nutting—an activity 
fundamentally destructive of nature. The source of the boy’s joy upon 
discovering the bower is not its tranquil beauty but the profusion of 
untouched hazels which closes his mind to any other values the scene 
might offer. Even in his moment of restraint, taken only to increase 
the pleasure of his triumph, his “heart luxuriates” among what he 
judges to be only “indifferent things, / Wasting its kindliness on 
stocks and stones, / And on the vacant air’’ (ll. 41-43). What has in- 
trigued Perkins and Ferry is the way in which Wordsworth has in- 
tensified our response to the act of desecration by using a metaphor of 
sexual violation. But if he had presented the episode in its bare out- 
lines, as a despoiling of nature by a child whose passions blind him to 
the scene’s loveliness, the wrongdoing would be at most an aesthetic 
lapse resulting from the child’s still underdeveloped sense of beauty. 
However, Wordsworth feels that early contacts with nature nourish 
man’s moral as well as his aesthetic sense, so that by employing a 
metaphor of sexual violation he is able to draw ethical implications 
from the experience and raise the poem from the aesthetic to the 
moral level. By his offense against the property of nature the boy ex- 
presses his fundamental disregard for any claims upon him other than 
those of his own desires, a disregard that might take the form of an 
offense against human property, just as in The Prelude the plundered 
raven’s nest and the stolen boat serve equally as an index to the 
child’s moral deficiencies. It is because nature has finally remedied 
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these deficiencies, so that the mature Wordsworth is no longer 
dominated by selfish passions, that the poet is able to give his thanks 
(in a manuscript passage intended as a beginning to Nutting)’ to 
“powers / That teach philosophy and good desires / In this their still 
Lyceum” (Il. 24-26). In Book I of The Prelude the child’s ethical in- 
struction comes largely through fear, as nature puts on her sternest 
aspect to rebuke him and deter him from further wrongdoing. But in 
Nutting nature employs gentler methods and appeals to gentler feeling 
in the child. By simply leading him to a scene of beauty and harmony 
which he can compare with the destruction to be worked by his own 
hands, she seeks to awaken his conscience to the consequences of acts 
motivated solely by a passionate self-interest. The child’s discomfort 
is, however, momentary, lasting only until he turns away ‘“‘Exulting, 
rich beyond the wealth of kings” (1. 51). Yet so great is the distance be- 
tween the child’s moral responses and those of the adult, Wordsworth 
questions whether such a lesson—far subtler than any in The Prelude— 
did actually arouse feelings of remorse or pain in the child or whether 
“T now / Confound my present feelings with the past” (Il. 48-49). 

Although the emotions of the poet reflecting upon the incident and 
those of the child who participated in it are dissimilar, the experience 
is, nevertheless, a formative one, of a kind frequently employed by 
nature ‘“‘when she would frame / A favor’d Being” (The Prelude 
[1805], I, 363-64). From such experiences the older Wordsworth has 
learned, as he tells us in the closing line, that nature’s quiet bowers 
house not dumb, insensate things but spiritual powers anxious to com- 
municate their indwelling calm to man. In no sense do these last lines 
say that man should not intrude upon these previously unvisited 
corners of nature, since the poet’s admonition to the “dearest Maiden” 
who accompanies him on a later excursion among similar scenes is to 
“move along these shades / In gentleness of heart”’ (ll. 54-55), a pro- 
hibition against violation not intrusion. But the assumption by Perkins 
and Ferry of a fundamental enmity between man and nature makes 
man an intruder incapable of such gentleness, an intruder against 
whom nature must defend herself by putting “pathless rocks and 
matted fern and tangled thickets in his way” in order to make it 
“difficult for him to find the glade” (Ferry, p. 26). Surely the earlier 
and more extended account contained in a letter to Coleridge makes 
clear that, as I have suggested, it is nature herself who leads the child 
to the site of his outrage. Here he begins, 


3 Poetical Works, 1, 505. 





Among the autumnal woods, a figure quaint, 
Equipped with wallet and with crooked stick 
They led me, and I followed in their steps, 


and he continues some lines farther, 


They led me far, 
Those guardian spirits, into some dear nook 
Unvisited. .. .4 


The omission of these lines is attributable to Wordsworth’s frequently 
noted habit of removing some of the more boldly animistic statements 
which appear in manuscript from the published versions of his poems, 
a practice which seldom impairs the meaning expressed by the original. 
So too, in Nutling meanings made explicit in the letter to Coleridge be- 
come implicit in the poem given to the public through the retention in 
the closing line of that familiar Wordsworthian nature spirit, who in 
the original manuscript as well as elsewhere, has expressed her love 
for the youthful poet-to-be by leading him to her most secret haunts. 

The problem still remains, however, of how nature used the episode 
to direct the poet’s moral growth and why it remains significant 
enough to be a subject of later meditation. Perkins contends that “we 
do not discover here an approach to nature with the receptivity Words- 
worth would have conceived formative” (p. 15). But there is a more 
intense form of receptivity in Wordsworth than even that mood of rev- 
erential contemplation he calls wise passiveness. This heightened re- 
ceptivity occurs during momentary relaxations from activities which 
so absorb the mind that it is unconscious of the setting in which these 
activities take place. It is in such moments that nature most fully im- 
pregnates the mind, leaving behind images which will haunt it for 
years to come. De Quincey’s famous description of Wordsworth sud- 
denly turning from absorbedly listening for the sound of wheels and 
catching sight of a star, the skating scene in The Prelude, and There 
Was a Boy are all examples of this form of receptivity. In connection 
with the last poem, Wordsworth, in the Preface of 1815, gives a brief 
account of this mode of perception: “The Boy, there introduced, is 
listening, with something of a feverish and restless anxiety, for the re- 
currence of those riotous sounds which he had previously excited; and, 
at the moment when the intenseness of his mind is beginning to remit, 
he is surprised into a perception of the solemn and tranquillizing 
images which the Poem describes.’® Since the mind’s operations form 

‘William and Dorothy Wordsworth, Early Letters, ed. de Selincourt (Oxford, 


1935), Pp- 206-207. 
5 Poetical Works, U1, 440. 
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a part of nature’s total economy, this powerful but unreflective form of 
sensation has an important function in determining man’s behavior. It 
is the child who is most intent upon his passions and most indifferent 
to his environment, but because nature’s forms imprint themselves 
even more strongly upon the mind when it is inattentive to them and 
deeply absorbed in other things, than when it is observant, the child 
does not waste those passions extrinsic to nature. Thus, while Vulting’s 
protagonist seems wholly preoccupied with the joy of his plunder, a 
brief suspension of the mind’s activity prior to the act itself stamps the 
scene unconsciously but indelibly upon the poet’s memory. The ques- 
tion of whether or not he actually felt pain at the time of the incident 
is then of secondary importance. The primary value of the day’s ex- 
cursion is that it has given the poet an image of pristine beauty now 
lost as the result of his own misconduct, and this image is a source of 
guilt and pain to the fully developed moral and aesthetic sense. Years 
later another woodland excursion has recalled—through the workings 
of the laws of association—memories of this earlier incident now ac- 
companied by feelings of remorse which nourish good desires. These 
have not only freed him from bondage to his own passions but have led 
to so active a concern for the preservation of nature’s loveliness that 
he calls upon his companion, who, as a manuscript version tells us, 
possesses many of the turbulent emotions of the child, to stay her 
hand from nature and walk among these scenes in “‘gentleness of 
heart” (I. 55). 
This then is the implication of those closing lines which Ferry dis- 
misses and Perkins ignores. Ferry, who has loaded the poem with a 
heavy burden of symbol, rather irritatingly says, “Surely the moral of 
this is not ‘Keep off the grass!’ or ‘Don’t pick the flowers!’ ” (p. 25). 
3ut the moral is, I think, something very much like this, nor should it 
be altogether surprising coming from a man who assures us he “‘would 
not strike a flower / As many a man will strike his horse”’ (Il. 1-2).° 
Wordsworth would defend his moral in Nutting for its ultimate rele- 
vance to man’s dealings with other men, in much the same way that he 
justifies the lines just quoted: 
For can he 

Who thus respects a mute insensate form, 

Whose feelings do not need the gross appeal 

Of tears and of articulate sounds, can he 

Be wanting in his duties to mankind 

Or slight the pleadings of a human heart? (ll. 71-76)? 


6 The Prelude, p. 612 (a passage from MS 18a). 
7 The Prelude, p. 613. 
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The tendency of recent criticism to pass over Wordsworth’s remark- 
able attachment to nature as the idiosyncrasy or even the subterfuge 
of a great poet and to look instead for other elements in the poetry 
more amenable to the modern temper is understandable. And, indeed, 
these critics have done Wordsworth a service in demonstrating that 
he is a more tough-minded and, perhaps, a more honest poet than is 
generally acknowledged. Too often older Wordworthians have neg- 
lected such poems as The Fountain, Resolution and Independence, and 
Elegiac Sianzas in which the poet seems seriously to doubt whether the 
workings of nature do harmonize with man’s best hopes. Nevertheless, 
we may have to perform an act of historical imagination in order truly 
to understand Wordsworth, for what he says in these poems is not 
what is most significant in his poetry. What is most significant is his 
love of nature, his love of man, and his optimistic faith that the first 
must lead to the second. It is this that The Prelude, Tintern Abbey, and 
Nutting are about. 





GEORGE CRABBE AND DARWIN’S AMOROUS PLANTS 


Robert L. Chamberlain, University of Illinois 


Readers of the poetry of George Crabbe have at times suggested that 
he was influenced by the poetry of his contemporary Erasmus Darwin. 
The temptation simply to pair the two men is understandable. Both 
had had scientific training in medicine and botany before publishing 
any significant verse, and the poems of both betray, in the texts and in 
the footnotes, scientific inclinations. It was Crabbe and Darwin who, 
as Sherard Vines observed, anticipated that reunion of natural history 
and poetry which was one of the aims of the Romantics.' Darwin’s 
The Botanic Garden (1791), an eight-canto versification of many scien- 
tific matters, most characteristically of Linnaeus’ botanical system, 
appeared two decades before the work in which Crabbe appears as a 
nature poet of magnitude, The Borough of 1810. Also understandable, 
therefore, is the temptation to discover actual traces of Darwin in 
Crabbe’s poetry, where, for instance, Leigh Hunt, Oliver Elton, and 
Lilian Haddakin have claimed to see Darwinian influences in meter, 
attitude, and diction.’ 

One of the more spectacular personalities of his age and one of its 
most remarkable thinkers, Erasmus Darwin, physician, botanist, 
anthropologist, evolutionist, was a poor poet—better than the poetic 
dunce that post-Romantic criticism dubs him, but decidedly not good. 
Crabbe, not a systematic thinker and one of the least spectacular fa- 
mous men of the age, very nearly became a great poet. The accusation 
that his meters are but Pope’s coarsened,’ or derive, as Hunt also 
thought, from Darwin has in recent decades been proved quite false,‘ 

1 Sherard Vines, roo Years of English Poeiry (London, 1950), p. 27. Vines cites 
Wordsworth’s preface to the Lyrical Ballads: “the remotest discoveries of the Chemist, 
the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will be . . . the proper subjects of the poet’s art....” 

2 Leigh Hunt, The Feast of the Poets (London, 1814), p. 2 and notes thereto; Oliver 
Elton, “Crabbe,” Blackwood’s, CLxxv (1909), 82; Lilian Haddakin, The Poetry of 
Crabbe (London, 1955), p. 32. 

5 Hunt’s misjudgment was a few years later echoed and thereby for nearly a century 
perpetuated in the famous phrase which appears in a note that James and Horace 
Smith appended to their clever parody of Crabbe in Rejected Addresses: Crabbe was, 
they wrote, “Pope in worsted stockings.” 

‘In, for example, Wallace Cable Brown, “Crabbe: Neo-Classic Narrative,” The 
Triumph of Form: A Study of the Later Masters of the Heroic Couplet (Chapel Hill, 1948), 


and Arthur Sale, “The Development of Crabbe’s Narrative Art,” The Cambridge 
Journal, Vv (1952), 480-08. 
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but the lingering critical implication that Crabbe was, at least in other 
ways, an imitator of his poetically infamous contemporary remains. 
Although apparent resemblances between particular lines or phrases 
in Crabbe’s poetry and Darwin’s occur in something less than one two- 
hundredth of one percent of Crabbe’s verses, they continue to raise the 
question of influence. This paper may, in effect, help lay one of the 
several ghosts whose haunting could hinder the slow return to critical 
esteem that Crabbe is beginning to enjoy. My method shall be to ex- 
amine the reactions of Crabbe and Darwin to the sexual system of 
Linnaeus’ botany and, where determinable, to each other’s poetry. 
This examination ought to show that Crabbe not only had no intention 
of resembling Darwin (who, rather, perhaps resembled him) but took 
some pains to avoid seeming to resemble him. 


I 


Darwin’s The Botanic Garden is a fascinating albeit deadly mélange 
of late eighteenth-century scientific theory (among whose promul- 
gators Darwin ranks very high), occult and mythological characters 
prefiguring the figurines of Disney’s Pastoral Symphony, several 
thousand metrically unexceptional heroic couplets, as many “glittering 
cold, and transitory”’ images as there are verses,5 and a running ex- 
plication by exempla of Carl Linnaeus’ contribution to botanic theory. 
Darwin was probably moved to poeticizing his science so lengthily and 
extravagantly by a lyrical impulse similar to the one which, according 
to a biographer of Linnaeus, sang in the heart of that naturalist when- 
ever he contemplated or described his “sexual system”: ‘From the 
the very beginning he had realized that this system was artificial; but 
he also saw that this artificial division at once meant that there was 
order in a world hitherto seemingly chaotic.” Linnaeus’ “lyrical de- 
light” in describing botanical sexuality derived from “his desire to find 
the pattern in the loom of cause and effect. . . . Each flower in itself 
was indeed beautiful to behold; but in the plants’ systematism 
Linnaeus saw the hand of God in the world He had created.’”® 

When a scientist’s rage for order couples with a thirst for evi- 
dences of a prime cause, one not born a lyricist may seem to have been 
made one. The evidences of order in the natural world afforded by 
evolution or Linnaean botany not only nourished Darwin’s famous un- 
orthodoxy but satisfied his vestigial desire to see some kind of ordering 


5 The adjectives are Coleridge’s: Biographia Literaria (London, 1817), p. 19. 
* Knut Hagberg, Carl Linnaeus, tr. Alan Blair (New York, 1953), p. 96. 
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hand at work, after all. The credible machineries of the sexual conceit 
inspired him, amusing as the twenty-four classes may seem to us: 
‘“PEMININE MALES, Gynandria,” for example, or ““PoLYGAMy, Poly- 
gamia,” or “CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE, Cryptogamia.’’ That Darwin 
conceived his poem as a lyrical modern epic is clear from his invoca- 
tion, which requires the “BOTANIC MUSE! who in this latter age / Led 
by your airy hand the Swedish sage”’ to say how nature’s tiny Graces 
and Pleasures laugh and dwell, “‘How insect-Loves arise on cob-web 
wings, / Aim their light shafts, and point their little stings.’’® 

The mythological apparatus upon which Darwin hung his botaniz- 
ing in The Loves of the Planis (1789), The Botanic Garden’s second half 
but published first, was as arbitrary as the sexual system of plant 
classification. ‘‘The Rosicrusian doctrine of Gnomes, Sylphs, Nymphs, 
and Salamanders,” he wrote, “was thought to afford a proper machin- 
ery for a philosophic poem. . . . ”® He used both the Linnaean and the 
Rosicrucian systems “‘consciously,” as Basil Willey says of myth-using 
in other eighteenth-century poets, “for technical convenience and for 
purposes of ‘delight’ in full awareness that they are ‘fiction’ . . . [and] 
to assist in producing poetry out of the dead-matter of modernity.’’!° 
The Loves’ ‘‘Proem,”’ fixing the poem’s epos and mythos at a fashion- 
able level of entertainment while not wholly disparaging the poetic 
talents of its maker, is perfumed with odors of boudoir and soirée. 
Darwin announces his attempt to rescue some of Ovid’s hapless men 
and gods by reversing the metamorphoses, returning them to their 
“orginal animality, after having remained prisoners so long in their re- 
spective vegetable mansions; and [exhibiting] them before thee. 
Which thou may’st contemplate as diverse little pictures suspended 
over the chimney of a Lady’s dressing-room, connected only by a slight 
festoon of ribbons. And which, though thou may’st not be acquainted 
with the originals, may amuse thee by the beauty of their persons, 
their graceful attitudes, or the brilliancy of their dress.”" The 


“‘Proem’”’ thus announces the Loves as an entertainment, “for purposes 


of ‘delight,’ ’”’ but Darwin took himself more seriously than the an- 
nouncement suggests. He apparently wished to disguise how impor- 
tant a function he considered himself performing as poet-scientist lest 


7 Erasmus Darwin, “Preface,” The Loves of the Plants, p. [3], in The Botanic 
Garden: A Poem in Two Parts (London, 1791). 

® Loves of the Plants, p. 3. 

* The Economy of Vegetation, p. vii, in The Bo!inic Garden. 

10 Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background (New York, 1950), p. 297. 

" Loves of the Plants, pp. v-vii. 
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his very seriousness be ridiculed. In answering R. L. Edgeworth’s ob- 
jection that a reference in the Loves was “‘associated with burlesque,” 
Darwin wrote, “I alluded to Moore of Moore Hall, on purpose to give 
a little air of burlesque, to shelter myself under. For the same purpose 
the proem was written. . . . ”"* The mock-epic tone and the shelters of 
burlesque mask serious stuff, after all. Had not his muse as poet been 
Linnaeus’ as creative thinker? 

Darwin’s audience was, on the whole, delighted by the poem’s 
dainty mock-heroics, sentimental personification, and coyly sexual 
treatment of scientific matter, all of which is adequately represented 
in the poem’s opening lines: 


Descend, ye hovering Sylphs! aerial Quires, 

And sweep with little hands your silver lyres; 

With fairy footsteps print your grassy rings, 

Ye Gnomes! accordant to the twinkling strings, 
While, in soft notes, I tune to oaten reed 

Gay hopes, and amorous sorrows of the mead.— 
From giant Oaks, that wave their branches dark, 
To the dwarf Moss, that clings upon their bark; 
What Beaux and Beauties crowd the gaudy groves, 
And woo and win their vegetable Loves: 

How Snowdrops cold, and blue-eyed Harebels blend 
Their tender tears, as o’er the stream they bend; 
The lovesick Violet, and the Primrose pale, 

Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the gale 
With secret sighs the Virgin Lily droops, 

And jealous Cowslips hang their tawny cups; 

How the young Rose in beauty’s damask pride 
Drinks the warm blushes of his bashful bride: 
With honey’d lips enamour’d woodbines meet; 
Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses sweet.” 


As late as 1823 Crabbe could busy himself with similes that might re- 
mind one of Darwin. His recently published poem “The Flowers,” 
which he himself characterized as having “‘some originality,’ de- 
velops, species by species, the idea that women are like flowers, and 
for some 230 lines Crabbe wanders leisurely through the botanical and 
the human worlds gathering specimens: Mary, modest and un- 
affected, reminds him of the primrose; the fragile mimosa is like 


2 Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq., Begun by Himself and Concluded by 
His Daughter (London, 1820), 0, 133-34. 

3 Loves of the Plants, pp. 1-2. 

4 Letter to Mary Leadbeater, 26 March 1824, in The Leadbeater Papers (London, 
1962), 1, 386-87. 
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“tender Abra,” whose parents raised her so delicately that she can 
survive nowhere but in the soft airs of the drawing room; Daphne is 
splendid like the tulip.* The resemblance of the device to Darwin’s is, 
however, superficial and hence Crabbe’s claim to originality perhaps 
reasonable. Whereas Darwin was really concerned with the scientific 
truths reflected in his poetry, only secondarily in those prettinesses 
whereby he hopes to make converts to science, Crabbe in ‘The 
Flowers” is less interested in the structures of plants than he is in 
psychological accuracy. “‘The Flowers” is not much to our taste 
today, but the dry wit, almost acidity, with which Crabbe treats the 
women who resemble the nettle, the climber, the poppy, and worm- 
wood encourages ‘‘The Flowers” to expire, however weakly, an air 
of the real world that in the Loves would expose and probably de- 
molish all the prettiness. Crabbe here uses flowers allegorically; Dar- 
win uses human beings allegorically, and his subordination of man to 
the subhuman is essentially sentimental and sometimes quite pre- 
posterous. 


Determined antiromantic, exposer of the preposterous, enemy of 
sentimentality, Crabbe could hardly have wished his poetry to remind 
one of Darwin’s. Yet he did at least once himself commit the pathetic 


fallacy, when he too was under the influence of the lyrical Linnaeus. 
The most thoroughly “Darwinian” lines in Crabbe are a botanical pas- 
sage in one of his earliest publications, The Library of 1781. This pas- 
sage as Crabbe revised it for his 1807 Poems led his posthumous editor 
and biographer, his eldest son, to believe that “Dr. Darwin’s imitation 
of Mr. Crabbe, in his Botanic Garden, published in 1792, is obvious.’”® 
Crabbe’s son may indeed have been right as to the fact of imitation, 
but his evidence is not obvious. The lines which he reproduces from 
the 1791 Botanic Garden (not for sale until 1792) could hardly show 
cognizance of a passage which had appeared fifteen years afterward, as 
Huchon, Crabbe’s major biographer, has pointed out.'’ Neither 
Huchon nor the son noticed the peculiar way in which the 1807 version 
of the passage, as wel! as of the whole Library, differs from its original. 
To compare these three passages, Darwin’s one (1789) and Crabbe’s 
two (1781 and 1807), is to realize, first, that Crabbe’s earlier passage 
probably did influence the composition of The Loves of the Plants, and 

4S New Poems by George Crabbe, ed. Arthur Pollard (Liverpool, 1960), pp. 89-96. 


16 George Crabbe, ed., Poetical Works of the Rev. George Crabbe: with .. . Life by 
His Son (London, 1834), 0, 46 n. 


17 René Huchon, George Crabbe and His Times 1754-1832, tr. Frederick Clark 
(London, 1907), pp. 119-20. 
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to discover, in addition, that his revised passage of 1807 is actually an 
intentional criticism of what its original influenced—is, in fact, a con- 
scious effort to assure that readers not mistake its author for a disciple 
of the author of The Botanic Garden, Zoonomia, and The Temple of 
Nature. 


II 


The narrator of Crabbe’s 1781 descriptive poem The Library begins 
his tour of the building whose contents he shall describe by approach- 
ing with no mock reverence the botanical holdings. They are shelved 
under the category of philosophy. After six lines on geological volumes, 
the narrator turns to the botanical ones, surely Linnaeus,’ which treat 
of the “vegetable tribes,” 

Whose fruitful beds o’er every balmy mead 

Teem with new life, and hills, and vales, and groves, 

Feed the still flame, and nurse the silent loves; 

Which, when the Spring calls forth their genial power, 

Swell with the seed, and flourish in the flower: 

There, with the husband-slaves, in royal pride, 

Queens, like the Amazons of old, reside; 

There, like the Turk, the lordly husband lives, 

And joy to all the gay seraglio gives; 

There, in the secret chambers, veil’d from sight, 

A bashful tribe in hidden flames delight; 

There, in the open day, and gaily deck’d, 

The bolder brides their distant lords expect; 

Who with the wings of love instinctive rise, 

And on prolific winds each ardent bridegroom flies."* 


Did these gay, “Darwinian” lines influence the technique or tone of 
Darwin’s The Loves of the Plants? 

Biographers of Darwin and of Anna Seward recount how Seward 
wrote for her friend and neighbor verses that became the germ of his 
most famous work, The Botanic Garden. Seward recorded in 1789 that 
the idea for a Linnaean epic had first come to Darwin ten years earlier, 
when he read a set of lines she had composed after he drained and 
landscaped a valley near Lichfield. The poetic compliment so pleased 
him that “he said it should stand as the exordium of a poem, which he, 
that instant, conceived might be written to advantage upon the 
Linnean system, and under the Ovidian licence of transforming trees, 
shrubs, and flowers into fine ladies and gentlemen. From that instant 
he began the brilliant work. . . . ’* Or so, at least, the not very trust- 

‘8 George Crabbe, The Library (London, 1781), pp. 11-12. 


‘® Letter to H{umphrey] Repton, 15 July 1789, Letters of Anna Seward (Edin- 
burgh, 1811), 0, 312. 
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worthy Anna Seward remembered ten years later, when The Loves of 
the Plants had just come from the press and Crabbe’s The Library had 
been eight years before the public. Even by 1784 Crabbe had become 
moderately famous—as a protégé of Edmund Burke, a well-regarded 
acquaintance of such men as Samuel Johnson, Joshua Reynolds, 
Dudley North, Chancellor Thurlow, and Charles James Fox, and the 
author of the widely read and controversial The Village (1783), which 
Johnson had helped him to revise. Darwin, poetaster and friend of 
poetasters, probably knew The Library, which had itself received 
notice in three major critical reviews during 1781. 

Anna Seward’s biography of Darwin, published just after his 
death, in 1804, gives an account somewhat different from that in her 
Letters. In 1804 she says that Darwin had vainly urged her to write the 
botanical poem, a task she declined because of the subject’s indelicacy. 
This later account also allows for the possibility that Darwin did not 
begin the composition of a Linnaean-Ovidian poem at “‘that instant” 


in 1778 or 1779 at all; rather, that he “very soon began his great poetic 
work; but previously, a few weeks after they were composed, sent the 
verses Miss S. wrote in his Botanic Garden, to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and in her name... but, without consulting her, he had 
substituted for the last six lines, eight of his own.’”° In the light of the 


account of 1789, the phrase “previously, a few weeks after they were 
composed”’ is curious, since Seward’s verses appear in the Genileman’s 
Magazine in May of 1783. It would now look as if Darwin may not 
even have begun his poem until early in 1783 (or perhaps late in 
1782), two years after Crabbe’s The Library. The first of Seward’s 
numerous and for several years highly enthusiastic references to his 
“beautiful poem, yet unpublished, the Botanic Garden,” refers to it as 
a completed poem, but that first reference was made in June 1785.4 
Of the fifty lines published under Seward’s name in May 1783, 
lines 45-48 are practically identical with lines 7-10 of The Loves of the 
Plants (see ll. 7-10 of quotation from the Loves above). Only these four 
lines appear in the Loves; most of the rest appear in The Economy of 
Vegetation, the first half of The Botanic Garden, which was published 
two years later. Only two other lines in Seward’s poem, lines 43 and 
44, opening the address to Botany personified, could be called either 
Linnaean or reverse-Ovidian. These six lines, all together, were not 
among those Seward reports as having presented to Darwin in 1779. 
Justifying her own complaint that Darwin had tampered with her 


20 Anna Seward, Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Darwin (London, 1804), p. 132. 
*t Letter to Dr. S[tokes?], 7 June 1785, Letters, 1, 73. 
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lines (and rightly fearing that he might soon use them in The Botanic 
Garden as his own), Seward told a correspondent in 1789 that among 
those changes in her verse had been “‘some additional lines in their 
close, made by Dr. Darwin, for my verses contain no mention of the 
nymph of Botany.’ These “additional lines,” which are the “eight of 
his own” that Darwin substituted, are the only lines which resemble 
the tone or content of, or could even have suggested the composition 
of, The Loves of the Plants as we know it. In these lines, composed not 
in 1779, apparently, but simply sometime before early 1783, there is 
nothing that could not have been suggested by the 1781 botanical pas- 
sage by Crabbe, who really makes a better show than Anna Seward as 
a cause of The Loves of the Plants: 

Thou, gentle Botany! assume thy reign, 

And fill with beauteous families the plain! 

From giant oaks, that wave their branches dark, 

To the dwarf moss that clings upon their bark. 

Thy beaux and belles shall crowd the gaudy groves, 

And woo and win their vegetable loves. . . .4 


Although Huchon’s remark that the passage on the floral amours 
in The Library of 1781 “gives a foretaste of” The Loves of the Plants™ is 
too cautious, the hypothesis that the very germ of Darwin’s botanical 


epic lies in Crabbe’s Library must rest just short of sure verification, 
despite the support offered by a few verbal similarities: for example, 
Darwin’s treatment of mimosa resembles Crabbe’s four lines on 
Amazons and Turks, even to the reproduced word-cluster there- 
Queen-lordly-gay-seraglio: 


Veil’d, with gay decency and modest pride, 
Slow to the mosque she moves, an eastern bride; 
There her soft vows unceasing love record, 
Queen of the bright seraglio of her Lord.*® 


But while Darwin may well have caught the tone of his Loves from 
Crabbe’s fourteen lines, the tone of Crabbe’s 1807 revision of these 
lines is without doubt partly the result of his having read Darwin’s 


poem—and, perhaps, the A nli-Jacobin’s clever parody The Loves of the 
Triangles of 1798. 


= Letter to Repton, 15 July 1780, Letlers, m1, 312. 

% Gentleman’s Magazine, Lit (1783), 428. 

* Huchon, p. 119. 

% Loves of the Plants, p. 26. 

% The Anti-Jacobin: or, Weekly Examiner, xx (1798), 179-82; XxxIv (1798), 
188-89; xxv (1798), 204-206. 
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Crabbe’s revision for the 1807 Poems shows a reaction against the 
poetic license he had himself invoked twenty-five years earlier in the 
cause of Linnaean botany, that humanization of the vegetable tribes 
which is the prerequisite for Darwin’s prettinesses. Crabbe now alters 
diction, tone, and purpose in such a way that the peculiar gaiety of the 
original is quite got rid of: 


Here first describ’d, the torpid Earth appears, 

And next, the vegetable Robe it wears; 

Where flow’ry Tribes, in Valleys, Fields, and Groves, 
Nurse the still Flame, and feed the silent Loves; 
Loves, where no Grief, nor Joy, nor Bliss, nor Pain, 
Warm the glad Heart or vex the labouring Brain; 
But as the green Blood moves along the Blade, 

The bed of Flora on the Branch is made; 

Where without Passion, Love instinctive lives, 

And gives new Life, unconscious that it gives.?’ 


The third couplet, with its four emphatic negatives, and fifth couplet, 
with its two negating words, clearly serve as atonement and rebuke. 
They rebuke Darwin for his whole many-canto’d extravaganza; they 
atone for Crabbe’s own enthusiastic application of the human vocabu- 
lary to botanical matters a quarter of a century before. ““Husband- 


” ”? 


slaves,” ‘‘Queens,” “lordly husband,” “joy,” “gay,” “bashful,” 
“bolder,” “‘ardent bridegroom,” “‘delight””—all these have disappeared. 
The 1807 version’s “‘torpid earth” replaces the six geological but “‘Dar- 
winian”’ lines on the “humble glebe,” and initiates the antisentimental- 
ist’s reproof, whose most happily conceived phrase is “‘green Blood,” 
and the expulsion of the pathetic fallacy. There is no mistaking what 
Crabbe is about. He accepts Linnaeus’ system but, as if himself 
chastened by observing the lengths to which Darwin had carried Lin- 
naeus’ conceit, cleanses his own passage of its coy sexuality and makes 
pointed, critical references to Darwin’s Loves. 
Elsewhere in the 1807 Library Crabbe frequently suggests that only 

man has those sensibilities that could ally him to God: 

Blest be the gracious Power, who taught Mankind, 

To stamp a lasting Image of the Mind:— 

Beasts may convey, and tuneful Birds may sing 

Their mutual Feelings, in the opening Spring: 

But Man alone, has Skill and Power to send, 

The Heart’s warm Dictates to the distant Friend. . . .*8 


a7 George Crabbe, Poems (London, 1807), p. 149 (hereafter referred to as Poems). 
‘ 
38 Poems, p. 140. 
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In these lines, not present in the 1781 Library, and in most of Crabbe’s 
many other changes in the text of the poem, his new antipathy to 
Darwin is also clear, an antipathy to Darwin the scientist and phi- 
losopher as clearly as to Darwin the poet. The Library was first pub- 
lished five months before Crabbe became ordained, the ordination 
being the result chiefly of efforts on his behalf by Edmund Burke, who 
knew that a penniless, aspiring poet must have other means of liveli- 
hood than poetry. When Crabbe published his Poems, he had been a 
minister for over a quarter of a century, and those revisions that give 
The Library’s author the air of one who savors religious matter above 
scientific are surely owing in part to this simple fact. 

When, for instance, the roving narrator of The Library began his 
1781 perambulations by asking to what volumes he should first move, 
he had answered at once: 

To thee, Philosophy! to thee, the light, 

The guide of mortals through their mental night, 
By whom the world in all its views is shown, 

Our guide through Nature’s works, and in our own; 
Who place in order Being’s wondrous chain, 


Save where those puzzling, stubborn links remain, 
By art divine involv’d, which man can ne’er explain.”® 


The philosophical volumes include, we soon discover, the natural sci- 
ences, morality, and physic. In this eighteenth-century library, the 
narrator found no section headed Divinity, though he found a group of 
“devout” writers who “Vigils advise, and yet dispose to sleep,” as well 
as quantities of gloomy Calvinists and of theologians devoted to fierce 
controversy, “Saints in design, in execution men, / Peace in their 
looks, and vengeance in their pen.’”*® Early in the next century, how- 
ever, the library’s holdings have been enlarged and rearranged. Now 
the narrator answers his opening question differently: 

To thee, DIVINITY! to thee, the Light 

And Guide of Mortals, through their mental Night; 

By whom we learn, our Hopes and Fears to guide, 

To bear with Pain, and to contend with Pride; 

When griev’d, to pray; when injur’d, to forgive; 

And with the World in Charity to live.™ 


Both what Crabbe has changed and what he has left unchanged lead to 
the same conclusion: divinity has absorbed unto itself all the erstwhile 


*% Library, p. 11. 
% Library, p. 21. 
| Poems, p. 145. 
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virtues of philosophy. Nor do the natural sciences immediately foilow 
—they must in this re-vision wait a hundred lines. 

Yet Crabbe’s poetry, four-fifths of which he composed after 1807, 
lacks the amount and kind of religious content that one might expect, 
and that most of Crabbe’s readers probably hoped to find in a church- 
man’s verses.” Even “The Parish Register” (first published in Poems), 
whose narrator-priest its audience was sure to identify with the title 
page’s Rev. George Crabbe, LL.B., is disarmingly untheological and, 
apart from a few exhortations, undidactic. The three patently religious 
letters of The Borough’s twenty-four are descriptive, narrative, or 
satiric rather than hortatory. In the preface to his Poems Crabbe 
actually apologizes for being a priest who within his poetry shows no 
gratitude either to his country or to his church. As for patriotic verse, 
he knows that there are other poets better fitted than he “‘to celebrate” 
British heroism and “describe in appropriate colours some of those 
extraordinary scenes, which have been and are shifting in the face of 
Europe with such dreadful celerity; and to such I relinquish the 
duty.”’* 

It is less easy, of course, for a churchman to relinquish that other 
duty, the composition of sacred poetry; and although Crabbe must 
offer his public poems in which ‘‘nothing occurs, unless it be inciden- 
tally, of the great subjects of Religion,”’ he well knows what “‘almost in- 
superable difficulty” such subjects present, and after many false starts 
has “declined all further attempt, from a conviction that I should not 


2 It has long been disputed how seriously Crabbe took religion. Lockhart, for 
example, asked his wife in a letter of 1825 whether it was not “odd what a total want 
of religion there is in the writings of the poetical parson. I mean all religious feeling” 
(Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott, ed. David Douglas (Edinburgh, 1894], u, 343). 
Wordsworth regretted that he hadn’t known Crabbe intimately enough to question 
him about his ministerial office, “how far his heart and soul were in it ... ” (note to 
“Extempore Effusion,” Poetical Works, ed. E. Dowden [London, 1892], v, 360). The 
son’s biography is occasionally on the defensive in the matter, and nearly as many 
critics have regretfully questioned Crabbe’s psychological fitness for the ministry as 
have suspected that his clerical position hampered his freedom as a poet. Some, like 
Ainger and Hutton, have vigorously defended him on both counts; more recently, 
E. M. Forster has seen a “sub-Christian atmosphere” in the poetry of Crabbe, who 
assumes Christian values but does not press them (‘‘George Crabbe,” Spectator, 
CXLvim1 [1932], 243-45), and Arthur Pollard’s “George Crabbe’s Theology,” Church 
Quarterly Review, cLvu1 (1956), 309-16, is an attempt to answer the charge of Grierson 
and Smith (Critical History of English Poetry [London, 1944], p. 246) that in 1781 
Crabbe simply “floated into the haven of the Anglican Ministry.” But Pollard seems 
to prove only that Crabbe’s nineteenth-century sermons are, save for their unusual 
understanding of human psychology, rather conservative. 

33 Poems, p. Xxi. 
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be able to give satisfaction to my readers. . . . ”™ Crabbe is neverthe- 
less anxious to prove that he has taken both religion and patrivtism 
seriously. His anxiety takes significant expression: “Credit will be 
given to me, I hope, when I affirm that subjects so interesting have the 
due weight with me, which the sacred nature of the one and the na- 
tional importance of the other must impress upon every mind, not 
seduced into carelessness for religion, by the lethargic influence of a 
perverted philosophy, nor into indifference for the cause of our coun- 
try, by hyperbolical or hypocritical professions of universal philan- 
thropy. ...’ Ever anxious to please or to placate his reading public, 
Crabbe may here be hoping to silence those confused rumors, afloat 
some years before, that he was a Jacobin.® He had once sympathized 
with the French Revolution, had later opposed England’s entry into 
war with France, and had recently developed a more intimate friend- 
ship with some suspicious Whigs, such as Dudley North and the 
liberal Charles Fox, whose deathbed advice as to what to delete from 
“The Parish Register” Crabbe had, he tells us in the preface to Poems, 
carefully honored. 

The revisions in The Library that greatly diminish the relative im- 
portance of the natural sciences and alter the tone of the poem from 
skeptical to religious have probably as much to do with Crabbe’s 
public role as with his private convictions. He was appearing before 
the public as a versifying minister who had been living through 
those troubled times when, it had seemed to many, the ogres of free 
thought had been gnawing away at the foundations of organized soci- 
ety, Christianity, and morality. A period of pre-Revolutionary en- 
thusiasms had in part created, in part been overwhelmed by a con- 
servatism so intense that the expression of it approaches hysteria in 
such a work as Thomas James Mathias’ The Pursuits of Literature, 
whose title gives little indication of the work’s real nature. Published 
in parts in 1794, 1796, and 1797, first as a whole in 1798, the poem’s ad- 
mitted aims are to defend and strengthen “‘the learning, the government, 
the religion, the public morality, the public happiness, and the public 
security of this Nation.’’*" To these large ends, Mathias’ six prefaces 
and long, digressive notes, often furious in defense of church, country, 
and tradition, attack dissent, deism, Tom Paine,** William Godwin, 

“ Poems, pp. XX—Xxi. 

% Poems, pp. xx-xxi. 

* Life of Crabbe in his son’s edition of Poetical Works, 1, 173-74. 

37 Thomas James Mathias, The Pursuits of Literature (London, 1801), p. 40. 


%8 “Tissent, Deism, and Tom Paine are Crabbe’s black beasts,” noted Arthur Sale, 
“Chaucer in Cancer,” English, v1 (1947), 242. 
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the French Revolution, Constantin-Francois’ Ruines, ou Méditation 
sur les révolutions des empires, Alexander Geddes’ rationalistic preface 
to a translation of the Bible, the morality of the Dilettanti Society, the 
skepticism of Richard Payne Knight, the liberalism of John Horne 
Tooke and Charles Fox, Monk Lewis, democracy, equality, and, 
among a host of other national threats, Erasmus Darwin—figures, 
books, and concepts all under attack, these years, in the prose and 
verse of even moderately conservative reviews. 

Darwin is twice alluded to directly in the text of Pursuits of Liter- 
ature, one of these being ten verses of satiric comment on his Botanic 
Garden’s “lucid language, and most dark designs....’** He is 
alluded to six times directly in the notes and a preface, twice ob- 
liquely.*° In one note, Darwin is by innuendo linked to the French 
Revolution; in another, one of Mathias’ two long and very hostile 
notes on Godwin, Darwin is seen as a groundlayer of the impossible 
utopia the freethinkers foolishly plan and is actually, on these grounds, 
paired with Emmanuel-Joseph Siéyes, the philosophically trained and 
politically influential abbot who hoped to make Rousseau, Mon- 
tesquieu, and Voltaire the pillars of France’s new society. Mathias 
ridicules Darwin’s poetry as marking “‘the decline of simplicity and 
true taste in this country” and rebukes him for his natural philosophy: 
“It would also be a happy thing for all naturalists, whether poets or 
writers in prose, if they would in the words of a true poet, ‘Look 
through Nature up to Nature’s God!’ ’’" In 1822 Byron could call The 
Pursuits of Literature “That crazy, forgotten book,” but between 
1798 and 18o1 the full text went through seven editions, five more by 
1812. A corollary to the book’s immediate popularity is Darwin’s 
rapid loss of popularity. Darwin is reported to have received in ad- 
vance for the second half of The Botanic Garden the impressive figure 
of 1000 guineas. Within five years, however, his reputation had begun 
to darken; within fifteen it was virtually black. Darwin was still 
widely enough read in 1799 for his Botanic Garden to appear in its 
fourth edition, and a three-volume edition of his poetical works ap- 
peared in 1806, to which were appended five complimentary odes, one 
of them by Cowper and one by a minister.“ But these odes were all 


39 Mathias, pp. 54-55, 115. 

“© Mathias, pp. vii-viii, viii-ix n., 54-55 n., 115-16 n., 186 n., 215 n., 346 n., 
419 nN. 
“| Mathias, pp. 54-55 n. 

# Peter Quennell, Byron, A Self-Portrait (London, 1950), p. 694. 

“ Ernst Krause, Erasmus Darwin, tr. W. S. Dallas (New York, 1880), pp. 92, 
94-95. 
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written before 1794. Certain influential reviews of Zoonomia and The 
Temple of Nature had in the meantime been insinuating that the fa- 
mous poet, botanist, and evolutionist belonged, with Godwin and 
others of like ilk, among the ranks of the nation’s subversives. Darwin 
had rapidly become infamous. 

In his article “Science and Religion in England, 1790-1800,” 
Norton Garfinkle has, in fact, successfully picked Erasmus Darwin as 
a litmus paper for testing the rapidly changing temper of the conclud- 
ing years of the eighteenth century in England, when national in- 
security increased as radical views once tolerated in the abstract, or 
else simply ignored, came to seem intellectual enormities threatening 
civilization—or England, at least.“ Crabbe, too, reflects this climatic 
change. When he began publishing poetry again after twenty-odd 
years of silence, he shifted from himself to another some of the re- 
sponsibility for the content of the original Library. In his 1807 
“Preface” he writes that he once “was honoured with the notice and 
assisted by the advice of the Right Honourable EDMUND BURKE: 
Part of [The Library] was written in his presence, and the whole sub- 
mitted to his judgment; receiving, in its progress, the benefit of his 
correction. ...’ Burke, who receives more attention and praise in 
Crabbe’s preface than does Fox, was one of the few politicians whom 
Mathias, understandably, admired and trusted. The Pursuits shows a 
degree of suspicion of Fox but is thick with eulogy for Burke. Although 
Crabbe gave his original version of The Library something of a sanc- 
tion by announcing Burke’s hand in it, the new climate was such that 
even what Burke approved in 1781 might have seemed, especially in 
the book of a clergyman, suspicious in 1807. 

Crabbe therefore modified in The Library whatever might look 
suspiciously skeptical, scientific, or secular. He is even cautious to 
avoid looking suspiciously Darwinian. When the poem’s narrator 
finally has done with his new category, divinity, he approaches phi- 
losophy with words now so different that they deserve reproduction: 

Next to the Seats, well stor’d with Works Divine, 
An ample space, PHILOSOPHY! is thine; 

Our Reason’s Guide, by whose assisting Light, 
We trace the moral Bounds of Wrong and Right; 
Our Guide through Nature, from the sterile Clay, 


“ Norton Garfinkle, “Science and Religion in England, 1790-1800,” JHI, xvi 
(1955), 376-88. 
“ Poems, p. X. 
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To the bright Orbs of yon Celestial Way!— 

’Tis thine, the great, the golden Chain to trace, 
Which runs through all, connecting Race with Race; 
Save where those puzzling, stubborn Links remain, 
Which thy inferior Light pursues in vain... . 


Even as divinity has earlier absorbed the functions of philosophy, 
philosophy has become an offshoot of divinity, a guide through Nature 
only, its “assisting Light” now mere acolyte.” That “sterile Clay” can 
hardly suggest subscription to the vitalism of The Botanic Garden. Nor 
will the 1781 conventional phrase ““Being’s wondrous chain” suddenly 
now whisper evolution in a reader’s ear. The original’s reference to the 
chain had read like one of those “corrections” cautious Burke may 
have suggested to his poetical candidate for the Church. But the once 
safe phrase needs now a saving context, and Crabbe supplies it. 

In The Library of 1791 Crabbe succeeded, as Huchon observed, in 
“depreciating almost all human knowledge, except natural science.’’# 
The principle behind most of the later revisions was to overlay the 
original’s satiric skepticism with a new tone, morally and intellectually 
appropriate in a period when a majority of readers detested, in 
Crabbe’s own words, “‘the lethargic influence of a perverted philos- 
ophy”’ (i.e., Godwinian rationalism and Darwinian evolutionism) and 
“hyperbolical or hypocritical professions of universal philanthropy” 
(i.e., the doctrines of Rousseau married to the s~hool of sensibility). 
Possibly Crabbe had as little inclination to do otherwise as he had 
choice. After a troubled childhood, a difficult adolescence, a dreary 
first attempt at a profession, a year of extreme deprivation and de- 
spair in London, and two decades as a parish priest, the comfortably 
situated poet-minister may have been responding with full sincerity to 
cries for great caution in matters political, social, and intellectual; and 
Crabbe is nothing if not a champion of restraint. His strong reaction 
against Napoleon*® must have been as genuine as that “indignation” 
excited by the “‘social and moral effects’ of a Calvinist preacher upon 
two of his own servants.®® Even as one suspects, however, that “this 

* Poems, p. 148. 

47 In 1781 the tendencies of Crabbe’s Library had been much closer, for example, 
to those of the radical Coleridge of 1795-98, who in his notebook for those years com- 
plained of Darwin as a poet even while so under his influence philosophically that he 
was studying The Botanic Garden “with an eye to a subject for his own poetry” (Herbert 
Piper, ‘“The Pantheistic Sources of Coleridge’s Early Poetry,” JHI, xx [1959], 52). 

“8 Huchon, p. 123. 


Life, pp. 174-75. 
6° Jife, p. 182. 
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gnarled and sea-salted man was no smug clergyman underneath,’ so 
one suspects that as a poet this clergyman was, as Patrick Cruttwell 
said of Crabbe in handling sex, “‘positively anxious to present himself 
as thoroughly conventional. Perhaps too anxious.’ In his revisions of 
The Library he has seemed perhaps too anxious—yet at other times 
or places not anxious enough. That Crabbe was a disguised evolution- 
ist all along is suggested by a passage in Tales of ihe Hall (1819) 
describing rock strata that contain 
shapes of shells, and forms 
Of creatures in old worlds, of nameless worms, 


Whose generations lived and died ere man, 
A worm of other class, to crawl began.® 


In the same volume in which the anxiously emended Library was first 
printed, Crabbe in his new long poem “The Parish Register” equated 
duty and love in a way more generous than orthodox. The awakening 
of plants, insects, fish, and birds in the spring shows, he wrote, that 
“life’s great duty” is “Love.’™ Not only was the Rev. Crabbe indis- 
creet in thus echoing the refrain of The Beggar’s Opera’s jaunty twenty- 
second song, but he had apparently overlooked Mathias’ advice to 
naturalists to look /hrough nature, or the Critical Review’s complaint, 
in disapproving of Darwin’s evolutionary poem The Temple cf Nature 
(1803), that “LOVE is the chief and almost the only subject of the 
work.’ Within the year, however, Crabbe had discovered his error, 
and in the 1808 edition of Poems the creatures of spring awake instead 
to “life, delight, and love.’ Love has lost not merely its capital; it has 
lost also its synonym, duly, and its original point; and with these 
changes a ‘‘king’’ ten lines later ceases to suggest Love and becomes, 
clearly, God. 


III 


The Library’s betrayal of an aversion to Erasmus Darwin has some- 
thing in the way of epilogue. For that 1807 volume, Crabbe prepared 
another passage on Darwin. Forty or fifty lines satirizing the indecor- 
ous sentimentalism of Darwinian botanists appear in “The Parish 
Register,’ a poem “‘nearly completed” in the latter part of 1806.°’ 


5! Virginia Woolf, “Crabbe,” The Captain’s Death Bed (London, 1950), p. 31. 
® Patrick Cruttwell, “The Last Augustan,” Hudson Review, vu (1955), 536. 
58 George Crabbe, Tales of the Hall (London, 1819), 1, 51-52. 

Poems, p. 60. 

% Critical Review, xxxvutt (1803), 364. 

% George Crabbe, Poems, 2nd ed. (London, 1808), p. 60. 

8? Life, p. 182. 
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Among those parishioners who require the priest’s services as baptizer 
is Peter Pratt, gardener. Crabbe pokes gentle fun at Pratt’s delight in 
the ‘“‘High-sounding words” of the botanist’s vocabulary and at the 
couple’s insistence that their children be named after plants: Lonicera 
(a note in Darwin’s Loves augurs promiscuity for the child, or perhaps, 
as with the Wife of Bath, five husbands) and Hyacinthus and Bella- 
donna. With the appearance of the word “Darwin” the passage’s 
satirical tone heightens: 


Not DARWIN’S self had more delight to sing 
Of floral courtship, in th’ awaken’d Spring; 
Than Peter Pratt, who simpering loves to tell 
How rise the Stamens, as the Pistils swell; 

How bend and curl the moist-top to the spouse, 
And give and take the vegetable vows; 

How those esteem’d of old, but tips and chives, 
Are tender husbands and obedient wives; 

Who live and love within the sacred bower,— 
That bridal bed, the vulgar term a Flower.®* 


Darwin’s ‘“‘woo and win their vegetable loves” of nearly twenty years 
before, decorously rhyming with “groves,” is here parodied in “give 


and take their vegetable vows,”’ which indecorously rhymes with that 


titillated spouse. The passage is rich in off-color humor. Mathias had 
characterized Darwin the poet-botanist as one who aimed to “raise 
lust in pinks,’’®* and Crabbe’s opinion of Darwin as popularizer of the 
sexual system of botany is here conveyed especially in the sexual word- 
play touched off by “‘simpering” and maintained through the para- 
graph. Immodest word-play is not typical of Crabbe, but he has not 
done yet with Darwin, whose disciple Pratt is now exposed as a kind of 
pimp-voyeur, a Quartilla of the garden: 


Hear Peter proudly, to some humble friend, 

A wondrous secret, in his science, lend, 

“Would you advance the nuptial hour, and bring 
“The fruit of Autumn, with the flowers of Spring; 
“View that light frame where Cucumis lies spread, 
“And trace the husbands in their golden bed, 
“Three turged anthers;—then no more delay, 
“But haste and bear them to their spouse away; 
“In a like bed, you'll see that spouse reclin’d, 
(“Oh! haste and bear them, they like love are blind,) 
“Then by thyself, from prying glance secure, 


58 Poems (1807), pp. 58-59. 
59 Mathias, p. 55. 
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“Twirl the full tip and make the marriage sure; 
“A long-abiding race the deed shall pay, 

“Nor one unblest abortion pine away.[”’] 
T’admire their friend’s discourse our swains agree, 
And call it science and philosophy.” 


In this delightfully bawdy mode of expressing his distaste for the 
poetically and philosophically disreputable Darwin, Crabbe must have 
gone a little too far. By the next year’s edition, the three anthers had 
become “‘powder’d” instead of “turged,” the image of the bedded 
spouse had disappeared, and a few more like changes had been made, 
probably in deference to such critics as Jeffrey, who, though Crabbe’s 
most consistent champion among the reviews, had complained that in 
parts of “The Parish Register” the Rev. Crabbe was “not very 
scrupulously delicate.’ 

Perhaps it was reluctance so to offend again that led Crabbe yet a 
decade later to delete before publication a similarly bawdy barb 
directed at Darwin in the ninth of the Tales of the Hall, “The Preceptor 
Husband,” although here again Crabbe’s use of characters means that 
Darwin (and possibly, by now, Linnaeus as well®) is not the only butt 
of his satire. The tale’s loving but pedantic husband foolishly at- 
tempts to re-educate his pleasing but ill-educated new bride by in- 
structing her in, among other subjects, botany. From the lips of the 


husband-lover comes, amusingly, the forbidding vocabulary of the 
science: 


“Now o’er the grounds they rambled many a mile; 
“He shew’d the flowers, the stamina, the style, 
“‘Calix and corol, pericarp and fruit, 

“And all the plant produces, branch and root; 

“Of these he treated, every varying shape, 

“Till poor Augusta panted to escape: 

“He shew’d the various foliage plants produce, 
“‘Lunate and lyrate, runcinate, retuse; 

“Long were the learned words, and urged with force, 


6° Poems, p. 59. 

*! (Francis Jeffrey,| ‘““Crabbe’s Poems,” Edinburgh Review, xm1 (April 1808), 144. 

® In England, Linnaeus’ botanical system was but slowly challenged by de 
Jussieu’s. See, e.g., Linnaeus and Antoine Laurent de Jussieu (London, 1844), pp. 65-70, 
or Krause, p. 114. A note in The Borough shows that at least by 1810 Crabbe understood 
“the present system” (The Borough [London, 1810], p. 19), that expounded in de Jus- 
sieu’s Genera Plantarum, whose classification of plants is based upon seed rather than 
upon sex. But by then de Jussieu’s system was no longer regarded as a threat to the 
sexual system but as an alternative or complementary one. Crabbe seems to have re- 
garded it as such. 
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“‘Panduriform, pinnatifid, premorse, 
“Latent, and patent, papulous, and plane,— 
“ ‘Oh!’ said the pupil, ‘it will turn my brain.’® 


Although Darwin’s name is absent, his ghost lurks behind this bril- 
liant verbal sortie. When the couple first walked abroad they talked 
“of plants and love, / And loves of plants,’ and the title of Darwin’s 
poem appears again when the wife complains of having to read about 
the “loves of plants, with all that simple stuff / About their sex... .”® 
In an 1816 draft of ““The Preceptor Husband,” Crabbe’s reference to 
the sexuality of the system was more pointed. Asked to indicate with a 
pin the stigma of a plant, the rebellious wife had cried, in lines Crabbe 
later emasculated, 

Stigma I know! the Things with yellow Heads 

That shed the Dust as grows upon the Threads! 

You call them Wives & Husbands but you know 

Tis all a Joke for how can Husbands grow 

The Loves of Plants I in the Poem read 

But how can Love be felt if things be dead? 


The wife is either marvelously naive or bold in her exasperation. 
She is also, finally, right; and one wonders if Crabbe remembered hav- 
ing recorded in a poem forty years earlier, long before The Library had 
been published or Darwin’s Botanic Garden, how he himself had 
“rambled many a mile” on the heaths of East Suffolk courting his 
future wife by instructing her in the lore of the amorous plants: 

Ah! blest be the days when with Mira I took 

The learning of Love... 

When we pluck’d the wild blossoms that blush’d in the grass, 
And I taught my dear maid of their species and class. . . .7 


Those Linnaean lectures on why the blossoms blushed may have 
brought blushes to the cheeks of Mira. Perhaps the memory of them 
later brought Crabbe to the blush, for he has exhibited in various pas- 
sages in The Library, ‘‘The Parish Register,” and Tales of the Hall an at 


% Tales of the Hall, 1, 232. 

“ Tales of the Hall, 1, 230. 

% Tales of the Hall, 1, 234. 

% The draft of “The Preceptor Husband”’ covers fourteen pages of Crabbe’s MS 
notebook N, in possession of Sir John Murray. Dates of other entries suggest December 
1816 as the date of this one. See R. L. Chamberlain, ‘Unpublished Poetry of George 
Crabbe . . . with an Introductory Essay” (unpub. diss., Syracuse University, 1956), 
pp. 26-27, 47-48, 247. 

87 Life, p. 35 n. 
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least decade-long reaction against, not so clearly the Linnaean sexual 
system as its famous versifier, Erasmus Darwin. The reaction was 
threefold: against the coyness with which Darwin handles the sexual 
system, against the sentimentality upon which the success of the neo- 
Ovidian Loves of the Plants must depend, and against those philo- 
sophical implications of Darwin’s publications which by the last 
decade of the eighteenth century it had become inconceivable for a 
clergyman to approve or even tolerate. 





BRUTUS: POPE’S LAST HERO 


Donald T. Torchiana, Northwestern University 


No commentator before 1919 had taken very seriously Ruffhead’s de- 
scription of Pope’s design for his epic poem Brutus. But in that year, 
Edward D. Snyder announced his discovery of the Brutus fragment 
along with notes in Pope’s hand from the year 1743 in British Museum 
MS Egerton 1950.' Aside from some penetrating speculation by Austin 
Warren and George Sherburn, Brutus continued to languish for an- 
other twenty years until Friedrich Brie gave it a forty-page considera- 
tion in Anglia? Although taking delight in twisting the British lion’s 

1 Owen Ruffhead, The Life of Alexander Pope (London, 1769), pp. 409-23; Edward 
D. Snyder, “‘Pope’s Blank Verse Epic,” JEGP, xvii (1919), 580-83. Pope’s earliest 
reference to the material is in his well-known sarcasm to Edward Blount in a letter 
dated 8 September, 1717 (The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, ed. George Sherburn 
[Oxford, 1956], 1, 424-25) on the subject of Aaron Thompson’s English translation of 
Geoffrey (British History [London, 1718!). Despite a similar early dig at Geoffrey in 
“A Receit to Make an Epick Poem,” Guardian, No. 78, Wednesday, 10 June, 1713, 
Pope revealed his plan for Brutus to Spence in March 1743, and continued to speak 
until April 1744 of writing the epic. (I am indebted to Mr. James M. Osborn for both 
these dates; see also Joseph Spence, Anecdotes . . . of Books and Men, ed. S. W. Singer 
[London, 1820], pp. 288-89, 315.) Warburton’s notes on Pope’s plan are conveniently 
reproduced in the “Introduction” to F. W. Bateson’s edition of Pope’s Epistles to 
Several Persons (Vol. 11, ii, of the Twickenham edition), pp. xix—xx. However, for all 
but the most enthusiastic critics, the typical eighteenth-century comment on Pope’s 
epic is adverse; see, for example, “Pope,” The Works of Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1825), 
VIII, 303-304, and Joseph Warton’s Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, 5th 
edition (London, 1806), 1, 274-77. The aftercourse of Pope’s plan may ironically 
reflect this criticism—‘Estimate” Brown drafted several books of the epic before 
Warburton or the Empress of Russia pulled him away. See Letters from a Late Eminent 
Prelate (London, 1809), p. 36; P. W. Clayden, The Early Life of Samuel Rogers (London, 
1887), pp. 416-17; Memoirs of Dr. Richard Gilpin, ed. William Jackson (London, 
1879), pp. 75-76; and Hermann M. Flasdieck, John Brown und seine Dissertation on 
Poetry and Music (Halle, 1924), p. 137. Otherwise Brutus seems to have come to a 
dead rest in John Ogilvie’s Britannia: A National Epic (Aberdeen, 1801). 

2 Friedrich Brie, ““Pope’s Brutus,” Anglia, Lx111 (1939), 144-85; George Sherburn, 
“Notes on the Canon of Pope’s Works, 1714-20,” Manly Anniversary Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature (Chicago, 1923), pp. 174-76. See also Sherburn’s The Early Career 
of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), p. 218, and “Pope at Work,” Essays on the Eighteenth 
Century Presented to David Nichol Smith (Oxford, 1945), p. 52. Austin Warren’s com- 
ments appear in his Alexander Pope as Critic and Humanist (Princeton, 1929), pp. 59, 
68-69. Also relevant at this point are W. P. Ker, The Art of Poetry (Oxford, 1923), 
pp. 95-96; George Gordon, The Discipline of Letters (Oxford, 1946), p. 54 (first pub- 
lished in “The Trojans in Britain,” Essays and Studies, 1x [Oxford, 1924], 26); Ernest 
Jones, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 1640-1800 (Berkeley, 1944), pp. 408-409; and T. D. 
Kendrick, British Antiquity (London, 1950), p. 102. 
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imperial tail (the date was January 1939), Brie offered a needed though 
occasionally faulty transcription of the notes and fragment, related 
them to Ruffhead’s description of a fuller plan, and placed Bruéus in 
the epic, ethical, and intellectual traditions of the eighteenth century.® 
For all the fullness of his exposition, Brie declares, rightfully of course, 
that the final meaning of Pope’s blank-verse epic must remain in 
doubt. However, given the importance of epic design for Pope, I 
should now like to relate the general scheme of Brutus to Pope’s own 
last years, specifically, to the Opposition to Walpole; then, in some 
particular, to the third epistle of the Essay on Man; and finally, in 
broad scope, to the last book of the 1743 Dunciad, repository of Pope’s 
maturest moral and patriotic thought. For if, as Maynard Mack sug- 
gests, Pope works the Miltonic pattern of ‘glory, ruin, and restora- 
tion” in the Essay on Man, we may come to see that poem as celebrat- 
ing man’s precarious glory, the Dunciad as mocking his precipitous 
ruin, and Brutus as pointing the means for his redemption or restora- 
tion. 


I 


A brief review of the large outline of Pope’s epic plan may be the best 
beginning. According to Egerton MS 1950 (hereafter designated as E), 
Brutus, the grandson of Aeneas, having gathered the remaining 
descendants of the Trojans in Greece, consulted the oracle of Dodona 
as toa likely site for a just and benevolent state, and then set sail for 
the isle of Britain. Book I discovers Brutus debating in council aboard 
ship in the Straits of Calpe; there he declares he will venture into the 
alge ae a 

Atlantic in order to introduce manners, true religion, the useful arts 
and government to an uncorrupted people. In a vision Hercules com- 
mends his decision. Pursuing his goal of ‘““Extending Benevolence, & 
polishing & teaching Patiens” in the second book, Brutus avoids 
settling into a life of idle happiness in the Canary Islands. Nor will he 
remain in the evil city of Lisbon, Ulyssipont, founded on “wicked 

3 A letter from the Rev. John Mill Chanter, from whom Egerton MS 1950 was 
purchased by the British Museum on 12 February 1864, traces the descent of the present 
Egerton MSS 1946-60 from Bishop Warburton to Chanter himself. The letter is 
dated Ilfracombe, 15 February 1864, and appears as an introductory item in Egerton 
MS 1946. This evidence suggests that Egerton MS 1950 is an incomplete version of the 
plans for Bruéus that Warburton provided Ruffhead, or that Ruffhead elaborated on it. 
Still one may remain curious about other Brutus material, especially after recalling the 
provisions for his MSS in Pope’s will and after reading part of a letter by Charles 
Yorke touching on Pope’s death: “Death has at last made an end to his greatness, & 
the plans he had made for odes of the sublime kind, epic poems, etc., must now prove 


abortive, & lye hid in Lord Bolingbroke’s study ...” (George Harris, The Life of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke [London, 1847], 11, 89). 
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Principles of Policy & Superstition,” although he agrees to leave a 
colony in the Canaries. On discovering the isle of Britain, Brutus is 
struck with its ideal climate, mild inhabitants, and “‘y® Druids Doc- 
trine tending to a nobler Religion, & better Morall suited to His Pur- 
poses.” Book III also finds Brutus accorded a kindly reception in 
Western Britain, although he must set about coping with formidable 
opponents on the rest of the isle: tyrannous giants, superstition and 
priestcraft, “dismal Anarchy,” and even a faction among his followers 
inspired by one of his impulsive but repentant kinsmen. Along the 
way we are given a list of false policies and character types to be in- 
cluded in the final poem and are assured that ultimately “y* whole Is- 
land submits to good Government w™ ends y* Poem.” The dozen or so 
introductory lines of blank verse that follow in the MS are only re- 
ported in Ruffhead’s description (hereafter R). Otherwise, Ruffhead’s 
account is much more elaborate: instead of three, there are four books; 
characters are named and described in detail; the good and evil spirits 
are more fully listed; there is a scene in heaven and a guardian angel 
assigned; storms, natural terrors, and a clutter of enemies are dealt 
with; the dangers of avarice, effeminacy, and commerce are enlarged 
upon; little dramas of love, loyalty, and belief are added; and, in place 
of an old Druid’s prophecy of a future decline and subsequent revival 
in Britain, we are told that Brutus’ future son will have to civilize the 
barbarous northern regions. 

Brie expecially has made clear Pope’s general indebtedness in his 
epic plan: his early association with Aaron Thompson, translator of 
Geoffrey (British History (London, 1718}); his later plan for an ethic 
epistle to treat civil and ecclesiastical polity; his enthusiasm for Berke- 
ley’s Bermuda scheme; the obvious inspiration of the Aeneid; and his 
undoubted use of Bolingbroke’s philosophical works as a partial 
stimulus. Here, then, I would add a further possibility—Pope’s own 
characteristic literary reaction to the importunities of his Patriot 
friends of the Opposition and to the propaganda they subsidized.‘ 
Specifically, I think of Pope’s friendship with Lyttelton, Marchmont, 
Wyndham, Cobham, and Bolingbroke, not to mention the Prince of 
Wales, as well as his quickened interest in the Patriot King literature 
of Bolingbroke, Glover, Thomson, Mallet, Brooke, and Hill. As Court- 


‘ This subject is a constant one in Pope’s Correspondence, Iv, passim. 

5 Pope’s relationship with the Opposition is best summarized in Courthope’s 
Life, EC, v, 311-24. See also The Best of Pope, ed. George Sherburn (New York, 1929), 
pp. xx-xxii; Mabel D. Hessler [Cable], ““The Literary Opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, 
1721-1742,” unpubl. diss., University of Chicago, 1934, and “The Idea of a Patriot 
King in the Propaganda of the Opposition to Walpole, 1721-42,’’ PQ, xvm (1939), 
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hope stated, ‘Pope himself was naturally the man of letters whose co- 
operation this party were most anxious to secure.’* The Episile to 
Augustus, Epilogue to the Salires, and the unpublished fragment One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty, which included Pope’s partial 
disenchantment, are usually offered as evidence of the Opposition’s 
success in landing Pope. Consequently, my first speculation would sug- 
gest that the completed Brutus would have been a sympathetic yet 
ethically independent result of Pope’s agreement with these men and 
their works. 

It is clear, for instance, that an Opposition leader like Lyttelton 
wanted something more than Pope’s sympathy. Some hint can be seen 
in the first of Lyttelton’s two essays in Common Sense for 9 April 1737. 
Admitting that he admires Pope’s Homer, he nevertheless hoped for an 
original, modern “‘epick poem” and now finds his wish fulfilled in 
Glover’s Leonidas, an epic “confining the flights of . . . fancy to the 
bounds of reason and nature.” Lyttelton then goes on to praise 
Glover’s vision of Hercules in Book VIII and defends the use of epi- 
sodes from Greek history as equal to “any antiquated story that can be 
found in Geoffrey of Monmouth” to depict “the defence of a free 
state.”’ Both Geoffrey and Hercules were later to figure in Pope’s 
plan. I need not add that Lyttelton himself returns again and again to 
the subject of the civilizing and liberating mission of the ruler in such 
works as Letters from a Persian in England and Dialogues of the Dead.® 

Yet Lyttelton’s exhortations to Pope and Warburton are even 
more to the point, in relating Brutus to Opposition literature, than is 
the fact of common epic modes, episodes, and themes. As secretary to 
the Prince of Wales, Lyttelton could urge Pope to “Animate him [the 
Prince] to Virtue . . . Love of the Publick; and think that the Morals, 
the Liberty, the whole Happiness of this Country depends on your 
Success,” and then add, “let the Prince hear every day from the Man 
of this Age, who is the Greatest Dispenser of Fame, and will be best 
heard by Posterity, that if he wou’d Immortalize himself, the only way 





119-30; Hubert Coleman Howard, “The Poetical Opposition to Sir Robert Walpole,” 
unpubl. diss., Ohio State University, 1940, pp. 245-64; Rose Mary Davis, The Good 
Lord Lyttelton (Bethlehem, Pa., 1939), pp. 68-74, 86; V. A. Deering, “The Prince of 
Wales’ Set of Pope’s Works,” HLB, tv (1950), 324-25; and W. R. Irwin, “Prince 
Frederick’s Mask of Patriotism,” PQ, xxxvi (1958), 368-84. 

* EC, v, 312. 

7 The Works of George Lord Lyttelton, ed. George Edward Ayscough (London, 
1776), 1, 394-404. 

8 Works of Lyttelton, 1, 1, passim. 
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he can take, is to deserve a place by his conduct in some writings, 
where he will never be admitted only for his Rank.’’® Then, two and a 
half years later, in June 1741, Lyttelton threw out what may well be 
another provocative hint to the poet: 

nothing remains for me . . . but to endeavour to draw something like History 
out of the Rubbish of Monkish Annals... yet if I can execute it well there 
are Materials enough to make it a Work of some Instruction and Pleasure 
to my Countrymen, and I hope to the Prince my Master, for whose service I 
chiefly design it. Certain I am, that such an Architect as You, or Mr. War- 
burton, cou’d out of these Gothick Ruins, rude as they are, Raise a new 


Edifice, that wou’d be fitt to Enshrine the Greatest of our English Kings, and 
Last to Eternity.'® 


In the following fall two additional messages touch on the future pos- 
sibility of Brutus. The first is from a letter to Warburton in which 
Lyttelton would persuade that prelate to break off his quarrel with 
Conyers Middleton on the subject of the Divine Legation. Part of 
Lyttelton’s argument follows: 

The hierarchy of Rome bears a much nearer resemblance to the ancient church 
of Britain and Gaul [than it did to pagan Rome, as Middleton had claimed], 
which I suppose was derived from an Egyptian original; but this resemblance 
is no proof that Popery was designedly copied from Druidism; it only shows 
a similar spirit acting in both to the same purposes. . . . Mr. Pope is now at 
Bath, and therefore I cannot talk the matter over with him; but as he thought 
before you were both in the right." 


Beyond the strong suggestion that Warburton, Lyttelton, and Pope 
discussed early Britain, the Druids, the Egyptian origins of religion, 
and the similarities of ancient true religions—all included in Pope’s 
notes for Bruius—the same letter again mentions the writer’s pre- 
occupation with his projected history of Henry II and consequent 
immersion in “Monkish ignorance, superstition, and barbarism.’ 
Within two weeks, Lyttelton returns to his familar plaint, this time a 
request that Pope write a ‘Moral Song”’ to celebrate the forgotten 
honor of his country: ‘‘The Moral Song may steal into our Hearts, 
and teach us to be as good Sons, as good Friends, as Beneficient, as 
Charitable as Mr. Pope, and sure That will be serving your Country, 
though you cant Raise her up such Ministers, or such Senators as you 


® The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, 1v, 138-39. 

0 Correspondence, IV, 348-49. 

11 4 Selection from Unpublished Papers of the Right Reverend William Warburton, 
ed. Rev. Francis Kilvert (London, 1841), p. 203. 

12 Papers of Warburton, p. 198. 
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desire.”"* All these materials—celebration of a prince, “‘Monkish 
Annals,” the early basis of true religion and national polity—all as 
subjects for a great ‘“‘Moral Song,” strongly suggest the plan for 
Brutus. 

In the second place, Pope’s scheme for Brutus abounds in all the 
commonplaces of Patriotic literature: the benevolent prince with his 
scorn of factions; the war against tyranny and the liberation of the op- 
pressed; the machinations of evil ministers; a prophetic vision; and the 
standard self-effacing hero taken from history, recalling by his deeds the 
heroics of a Gustavus Vasa, Mustapha, Leonidas, the Roman Brutus 
or Alfred. Yet there is an important difference. Pope seems to have 
modified the flagrant topicality of these Patriotic elements in his epic 
plan; and his modifications closely correspond to the editorial changes 
he often pressed on Opposition writers and even correspond to his own 
practice in editing Opposition literature. For not only was Pope 
familiar with the work of Hill, Thomson, Mallet, Brooke, and Glover; 
he also advised all but Glover and was asked to write epilogues to some 
of their Patriotic plays.“ In fact, Pope offered Hill editorial advice 
curiously close to that which guided, as nearly as we can tell, his own 
secret editing of Bolingbroke’s The Idea of a Patriot King in 1740. 

Earlier, with the aid of Bolingbroke, Pope had blue-penciled Hill’s 


play, The Enquiry into the Merit of Assassinations, The Tragedy of 
Caesar, and Hill admittedly ‘“‘effac’d, chang’d, and heighten’d it.” 
Characteristically, Pope also asked Hill to shorten the title, generalize 
the play, and at the same time make its subsequent meaning even more 
explicit. Here is one example of such advice: 


. intitle it barely, The Tragedy of Caesar, and give no Intimation of his 
being a Patriot; for I fear, instead of preparing the Audience, it might revolt 
them, and put all the little Criticks upon carping previously at the very 
Design and Character; which would appear by Degrees, and with the proper 
Preparations, in the Piece on the Stage. Another thing was a Thought of 
my Lord’s, that it should be printed before acting, a Day or two; for the 
Sentiments are so thick-sown, and the Sense so deep sometimes, that they 
require more Attention and Thought than the Hearer may be apt to give on 
the first Representation."* 


If Bolingbroke’s charges are true, Pope seems to have edited the sur- 


3 Corres pondence, Iv, 369. 

4 Correspondence, IV, 132, 198. See also James Thomson (1700-48), Letters and 
Documents, ed. Alan Dugald McKillop (Lawrence, Kan., 1958), p. 125. A good sum- 
mary of Pope’s interest in Opposition drama may be found in Malcolm Goldstein’s 
Pope and the Augustan Stage (Stanford, 1958), pp. 46-64. 

% Correspondence, IV, 120. 

6 Correspondence, IV, 127. 
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reptitious 1740 edition of The Idea of a Patriot King in somewhat the 
same way. He added chapter headings and divisions; excised specific 
references to current royalty; accented through capitalization Wal- 
pole’s vices and Patriotic virtues; emphasized that Britain alone in 
Europe was ready for a Patriotic King; and, in the interest of clarity 
and dramatic effect, drastically cut Bolingbroke’s final peroration, un- 
less, of course, Mallet extended it in the 1749 edition. As with Hill’s 
play, Pope probably aimed at reducing Government reaction, while 
at the same time making Bolingbroke’s message even clearer to the 
reader.'? Perhaps this fear of outright political interpretation also re- 
lates to Pope’s earlier refusal to let John Brinsden serialize the Essay 
on Man in the Opposition periodical Common Sense.'* Such publica- 
tion also could have restricted or localized this earlier ‘Moral Song.” 
Finally, we might speculate that Pope may have only been taking 
seriously Bolingbroke’s own advice to Hill when he, Pope, had secretly 
prepared 1500 copies of The Idea of a Patriot King for publication; 
were they to be possible expository companions to his own future 
Bruius? And this despite Bolingbroke’s well-known sneer at Geof- 
frey?'® In any case, Pope’s likely editorial changes in Bolingbroke’s 
work, added to those he urged on other Opposition writers, may fur- 


ther relate Pope’s friendship with the Opposition leaders and his likely 


reaction to the many hints by Lyttelton to the general plan for Brutus. 


II 


Given Pope’s teasing complicity—he might have disliked the word— 
in the literature of the Opposition to Walpole, we ought now to con- 
sider his ethical and philosophical independence in planning Brutus, 
for this independence links his epic plan directly to the Essay on Man, 
particularly to Epistle III. 


17 The Idea of a Patriot King with Respect to the Constitution of Great Britain 
(London [1740]), passim. See also Fannie E. Ratchford, “Pope and the Patriot King,” 
University of Texas Studies in English, No. 6 (1926), pp. 157-77. Pope’s adeptness at 
altering such work is attested to by Bolingbroke himse!f in a letter to Hugh Viscount 
Polwarth in A Selection from the Papers of the Earls of Marchmont, ed. Sir George Henry 
Rose (London, 1831), 1, 190. 

18 Correspondence, IV, 209. 

19 “T make no doubt but that a man, better acquainted than I have the honour 
to be with the learned persons of our own country, might find some who have dis- 
covered several anecdotes concerning the giant Albion, concerning Samothes the son of 
Brito the grandson of Japhet, and concerning Brutus who led a colony into our island 
after the siege of Troy, as the others re-peopled it after the deluge. But ten millions of 
such anecdotes as these, tho they were true . . . would be of no value in my sense be- 
cause of no use towards our improvement in wisdom and virtue . . . ” (Henry St. John, 
Lord Bolingbroke, Letters on the Study and Use of History (London, 1752], 1, 150). 
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As Pope informed Spence, the Essay on Man was to be a scale for 
the maps of his future moral epistles.2° Accordingly, Brutus acts out 
the Essay’s prized virtue, benevolence; it becomes his ruling passion— 
“Benevolence y® First Principle & Predominant in Brutus” (E). 
Choosing a life of toil rather than lady pleasure, Brutus makes his way 
by reason, patience, belief in one god, and constant resistance to the 
allure of pride. The idea of ‘‘constructive renunciation,” which May- 
nard Mack terms central to the Essay,” is also central to the action in 
the plan for Brutus. One by one Pope’s hero resists the temptations 
of fear, whether of hurricane or giant; ease, in the lure of Betica or 
the Fortunate Isles; tyranny, with the opportunity to enslave the 
mild Druids; and blasphemy, in the possibilities for denying his god 
in the midst of natural disorders. 

But it is Epistle III, more than any other part of the Essay, that 
illuminates the significance of Brutus’ quest. Following the proper 
behavior of rulers in this epistle, Brutus strives to polish a deserving 
people while at the same time restoring a homeland to his countrymen 
and the oppressed Britons they meet. The promising state of nature 
that Pope describes in the fourth section of this Epistle prefigured 
Brutus’ reception at Torbay. There he first encounters the Druids, a 
gentle people, while they worship “at an altar of Turf in an open 
place offering fruits & flowers to Heaven” (E and R). In contrast to 
a kinsman who would enslave these natives, Brutus vows “‘to polish 
and refine them, by introducing true religion, void of superstition and 
all false notions of the Deity, which only leads to vice and misery, 
among people who are uncorrupted in their manners, and only want 
the introduction of useful arts, under the sanction of a good govern- 
ment, to establish and ensure their felicity” (R).” 

But the most important point is that Brutus had originally set 
sail to re-establish Troy and redeem his own Trojan people in Britain, 


20 Spence, Anecdotes, p. 16. 

*1 “Introduction,” An Essay on Man, ed. Maynard Mack (London, 1950), p. Ixx. 

% It is intresting to note that Pope’s concept of Brutus as polishing an already 
worthy people lies close to Henry Rowlands’ cautious yet fantastic theory in Mona 
Antiqua Restaurata (Dublin, 1723). Doubting that Brutus founded the British race 
or that he ever arrived with the likes of the beaten Trojans, Rowlands nevertheless 
admits: “Yet that one Brutus, of Trojan Extraction, did some Ages after its first Plant- 
ing, with a party of Greeks arrive in Britain, and by some means obtain the Sovereignty, 
and give it that Name, which it ever after enjoy’d, is but what is on many accounts very 
probable; and so far I think the Story may be allow’d to have some Truth in it, not 
consider’d as a Planting and Peopling of the Land, but as some great Revolution that 
happen’d long after” (p. 202). 
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although on the way, he must continually recall his leaders to their 
central purpose, even to the extent of halting a faction among them. 
These intentions follow closely the section of Epistle III entitled 
“Restoration of True Religion and Government on Their First Prin- 
ciple.” They also explain Brutus’ freeing of tyrannized Britons. 
Accordingly his sharpest fight is with those forces of tyranny, super- 
stition, and anarchy which resist the Trojan colonizers. This contest, 
the vigorous opposition of benevolence to a rule of fear, also reflects 
the theoretical opposition of love and fear that Pope outlines in 
Epistle III in depicting the origins of good and evil societies. And in 
showing that superstition aids tyranny in securing its hold,” Pope in 
the same epistle explains many of the seemingly unrelated tribula- 
tions that beset Brutus. For one thing, he must demolish the belief of 
a credulous people in storms and thunder as the work of hostile 
demons (E). Nor can Brutus countenance the native belief in hur- 
ricanes, volcanoes, and earthquakes, or even the gunpowder of the 
false priests, as divine agents for terrorizing men (R). His true faith 
stands, like his benevolent policy, against the inverters of the world. 
Thus Pope can generalize these later episodes of Brutus in Epistle III 
of the Essay: 

Force first made Conquest, and that conquest, Law; 

’Till Superstition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then shar’d the Tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And Gods of Conqu’rors, Slaves of Subjects made: 

She, ’midst the light’ning’s blaze, and thunder’s sound, 

When rock’d the mountains, and when groan’d the ground, 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 

To Pow’r unseen, and mightier far than they: 

She, from the rending earth and bursting skies, 

Saw Gods descend, and fiends infernal rise: 

Here fix’d the dreadful, there the blest abodes; 

Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods; 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

Whose attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Lust, 

Such as the souls of cowards might conceive, 

And, form’d like tyrants, tyrants would believe. (Il. 245-60) 


In both accounts of Pope’s epic plan, it is clear that Brutus will 


23 The importance of the relation of religion and government in Pope’s original 
materials for Brutus was reaffirmed by Ruffhead: “The third book regarded civil 
regimen or the science of politics, in which the several forms of a republic were to have 
been examined and explained; together with the several modes of religious worship, 
so far as they affect society; between which the author always supposed there was the 
closest connection and most intimate relation” (p. 268). 
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supplant this superstition and tyranny with the best government and 
religion that he had known in his travels through Italy, Greece, and 
Egypt.™ This return to earlier principles, so characteristic of Pope’s 
thought, is again most clearly stated toward the end of the epistle: 


’Twas then, the studious head or gen’rous mind, 
Follow’r of God or friend of human-kind, 

Poet or Patriot, rose but to restore 

The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before; 
Re-lum’d her ancient light, not kindled new; 

If not God’s image, yet his shadow drew: 
Taught Pow’r’s due use to People and to Kings, 
Taught nor to slack, nor strain its tender strings, 
The less, or greater, set so justly true, 

That touching one must strike the other too; 
’Till jarring int’rests of themselves create 

Th’ according music of a well-mix’d State. (Il. 283-94) 


In 1735, Pope appended the following note to these lines: “‘Resto- 
ration of True Religion and Government on their first Principle. Mixi 
Governments; with the various Forms of each, and the TRUE USE 
of ALL.” Then from 1739 to 1743 Pope added to this passage a most 
exciting bit of information: ‘““The Deduction and Application of the 
foregoing Principles, with the Use or Abuse of Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Policy, was intended for the subject of the third book.’”’ We know that 
this third book was also later meant to be an ethic epistle and that 
Pope was probably planning his Brutus epic by 1739.% Thus in March 
1743 the connection between the Essay on Man and his epic plan had 
become obvious when Pope announced to Spence that this material 
for, by then, “two other epistles (those on civil and ecclesiastical 
policy) will be treated more at large in my Brutus.” 


Ill 


So far, then, we have seen Pope’s epic plan as a partial result of his 
political friendships and as a concrete working out of the general 
argument of the Essay on Man, Epistle III. Perhaps we may now 
also see the career of Brutus as a corrective to the “Abuse of Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Policy’ in the 1743 Dunciad, especially in Book IV where 
the Empire of Dulness is restored. At first sight, comparing the 
Dunciad with the plan for Brutus may seem like asking how a raven 
* Spence, p. 288. 


% Ruffhead, p. 350 n. 
* Spence, p. 289. 
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is like a writing desk. But there may be some authority for my specu- 
lation. Aubrey L. Williams, for instance, describes the Dunciad as 
celebrating the transfer of the seat of Dulness from the City to the 
polite world of Westminster, an action mocked by the like transfer 
of empire from Troy to Latium or Rome in the Aeneid.” I should 
like to carry this idea a step further by suggesting that Brutus, in 
abandoning a corrupt Latium and classical world for a new Troy in 
Britain, offers an heroic corrective even more apt than the career of 
Aeneas for some of the ills Pope satirizes in the 1743 Dunciad, Book IV. 

For one thing, somewhere between the literary and metaphysical 
levels of this book reposes a being who seems to me the real hero of 
the poem, George II. Nodding serenely, surrounded by his smiling 
troop of Hanover-Walpole poetasters, educators, ecclesiastics, and 
politicians, George II is the shadowy bulk behind the new king of 
Dunces, Colley Cibber. As often as not, in blessing Colley, the goddess 
Dulness also blesses George; moreover, to strike verbally at Cibber 
is for Pope, time and again, to touch a real king. And most con- 
veniently so. For beyond his official laurels, Cibber in his professional 
life assumed a kind of shabby kingship all his own. A rereading of 
the A pology for that life confronts one with a jewelled vocabulary of 
empire, revolution, policy, and august reforms—Cibber’s language for 
describing the politics and wars of the theatres. Perhaps Cibber him- 
self has also best summarized this likeness in his pronouncement: 
“The Government of the Stage is but that of the World in Minia- 
ture.’’® Hence, despite the predominant emphasis on education in the 
last book of the 1743 Dunciad, I think that a large area of resemblance 
can be shown between a poem that indirectly mocks George II and 
a scheme that forthrightly glorifies the legendary Brutus. 

Book IV opens, appropriately enough, with an invocation to 


27 Aubrey L. Williams, Pope’s Dunciad (Baton Rouge, 1955), pp. 69-70. Pope’s 
view of the Aeneid as a party piece is well enough known. But it might be added here 
that Aaron Thompson, whom Pope helped with his edition of Geoffrey, states in his 
“Preface” that “‘it is plain to any one that reads his [“‘Jeffrey’s”’] Book, that his Design 
was not so much to write the History, as to relate the Calamities of his Country, the 
better to expose the Vices and the notorious Wickedness of his Countrymen, and to 
show how justly they had brought those divine Judgments upon themselves. The 
chief Subject of his Book, is in short a very severe Invective against his own Country- 
men, and what is historical in him is but an inconsiderable Part of his small Treatise” 
(p. Ixxxii). 

28 Colley Cibber, A pology (London, 1740), p. 354. A friend, in a letter to Cibber, 
might also mock Pope as “the poetical king of Great Britain.” See Benjamin Victor, 
Original Letters, Dramatic Pieces, and Poems (London, 1876), 1, 93. 
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“dread Chaos, and eternal Night,” for it is the restoration of their 
sway, as Pope’s note tells us, that “is the Action of the Poem.” He 
further explains that one of their aims is to “blot out Order,” civil, 
moral, and by implication, religious. Yet Brutus’ restoration, as we 
have seen, is of a directly opposite sort. Disorder, not order, is his 
most formidable obstacle in Britain. In castles and high rocks through- 
out Cornwall and north Britain dwells the leader of the giants, 
Gogmagog, with his evil minister. ‘Magog, another Mezentius, a 
despiser of the gods” (R), “persuading him to all injustice” (E). Now 
if we turn back to the 1743 Dunciad, we find a like embodiment of 
civil and religious disorder in the wizard Magus in Book IV. Super- 
stitious priest and wily minister of Dulness, Magus is also a thinly 
disguised reference to Walpole. Although out of office by 1743, Wal- 
pole and his ability to sway men’s loyalties were still visible in, say, 
the altered career of William Pulteney, erstwhile leader of the Opposi- 
tion. When Magus extends his cup of oblivion—‘‘Which whoso tastes 
forgets his former friends, / Sire, Ancestors, Himself” (ll. 518-19)—the 
usual application of these lines to Walpole and Pulteney only makes 
more specific Pope’s note explaining that this cup of forgetfulness is 
“esteemed a necessary qualification for every high office and em- 
ployment, whether in Church or State.” Finally, it is also hardly 
remarkable that Pope, in both his epic scheme and mock-epic poem, 
links political tyranny with the forces of Anti-Christ. The Cimmerians 
(or Cibberians) appear in the prophecy of Dulness in Book III and 
make their figurative entrance in Book IV. Similarly, in Brutus’ 
Albion these northern hordes from Ezekiel have as counterparts a 
whole bevy of evil spirits taken from Milton and the heathen angels 
in Daniel. Thus the large area of resemblance in both works: in each 
tyranny unites with civil and religious disorder. 

It is the princes who differ. Again and again in the final book of 
the 1743 Dunciad, Pope uses the language of learning to suggest that 
not only improper education but free thinking, commercial bribery, 
and political irresponsibility all flourish “in the shade of Arbitrary 
Sway” (1. 182). More specifically, the fear for his master of “the 
pale Boy-Senator” (1. 146), the ironic praise of “‘some pedant Reign” 
(1. 175), the identification of false wit with the devil (1. 247), and the 
likely portrait of Sir Andrew Fountaine, Vice-Chamberlain to Queen 
Caroline, as an ancient forger (ll. 347—70)—these are but a few of 
Pope’s hits that emphasize the tie between civil and religious decay 
and the rule of George II and Walpole. And, as George Sherburn sug- 
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gests, the setting of this last book of the Dunciad is ‘‘a grand drawing- 
room, appropriate for a royal birthday.’”*® Here it is that the goddess 
Dulness addresses Hanover royalty, the heads of church and state, 
when she makes her most impassioned and pedantic plea: 

O! if my sons may learn one earthly thing, 

Teach but that one, sufficient for a King; 

That which my Priests, and mine alone, maintain, 

Which as it dies, or lives, we fall, or reign: 

May you, may Cam, and Isis preach it long! 

‘The RIGHT DIVINE of Kings to govern wrong.’ 

(ll. 183-88) 


One need only recall that “false Policy ...caused y® Ruin of 
Troy (Superstition & y® Vices arising f it.)’’ in Pope’s plan for 
Bruius (E); that Brutus is moved to make his voyage by “the Love 
of his Country” (E); that Brutus avoids settling in Betica, fearing 
the gold and superstitions that go with a commercial civilization (R); 
and that providence itself has selected Brutus to carry out the “gra- 
cious design” of restoring the Trojan empire after punishing the 
princes and the people for their sins (R). Selfless, he is the instrument, 
not the creator of his God; his concept of virtue is a universal one. 
In short, his princely career is the very antidote to the irreligious 
advice of Pope’s freethinker: 

Make God Man’s image, Man the final Cause, 

Find Virtue local, all Relation scorn, 

See all in Self, and but for self be born: 

Of nought so certain as our Reason still, 

Of nought so doubtful as of Soul and Will. (ll. 478-82) 


Nor, as prince, is Brutus the tool of a minister like Walpole, as Pope 
suggests of George I and George II in the following lines of Book IV: 


Teach Kings to fiddle, and make Senates dance. 

Perhaps more high some daring son may soar, 

Proud to my list to add one Monarch more; 

And nobly conscious, Princes are but things 

Born for First Ministers, as Slaves for Kings. (ll. 598-603) 


And what a counter to the predictions in the Dunciad is that Druid 
prophecy delivered to Brutus: “... that the Britons should Degen- 
erate in an Age or Two, and Relapse into a degree of Barbarism, but 
that they shou’d be Redeemd again by a Descendant of his Family 


“9 George Sherburn, “The Dunciad, Book IV,” University of Texas Studies in 
English, No. 24 (1944), p. 170. 
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out of Italy, Julius Caesar, under whose successors they shou’d be 
Repolishd and that the Love of Liberty he had introduced, the 
Martial Spirit, and other Moral Virtues shou’d never be lost” (E). 
Bringing light instead of darkness, benevolence instead of Dulness, 
order instead of chaos, Pope’s epic hero Brutus, part of a poet’s fabu- 
lous history, might have fulfilled that Druid prophecy in the com- 
pleted poem by coming to the aid of Hanoverian England, much as 
Pope had foreseen when “sober History” in the presence of “Sister 
Satyr” “‘promis’d Vengeance on a Barb’rous age” in the 1743 Dunciad, 
IV, 39-42. 

A final question remains. If we grant the relevance of the Aeneid 
to the 1743 Dunciad, can Pope’s epic plan be said to aid a reader even 
more in pointing up the theme of civil and ecclesiastical disorder in 
the fourth book? The answer, I think, is suggested in the fact that 
Brutus even more than Aeneas is the prince that George II is not. 
For while the context of kingly dulness is often mocked by a scene 
or a line from the Aeneid, the specific fault and corrective are not 
always so easily located. In other words, Brutus does not set out to 
create something new, but rather to establish or restore the known, 
that which he has already learned in Italy or elsewhere. The natives 
that he would polish are not wards of an imperial destiny but, in 
not being selfish, pert, and ungodly, are possessed of a native genius 
still open to the refinement that Pope felt England had lost. Nor is 
Brutus duty-ridden and vulnerably human, as is Aeneas; he is the 
perfect human being, who is clear-minded in the best eighteenth- 
century way: there is one God, a few simple rules for government, and 
the primary virtues. As an instrument of providence, possessed of a 
guardian angel, Brutus is also an agent of plenitude. Benevolence can 
take no other course than to extend itself. Brutus does not falter and 
recover himself as does Aeneas; he must instead persuade others to 
virtue; he only kills monsters of superstition, fanaticism, and error. 
He is foremost a polisher. Thus while Walpole and George II were 
ostensibly pushing the destiny of England outside her borders, it is 
within these borders that Pope cuts them short; the 1743 Dunciad for 
all its implications is essentially insular, as is Brutus. Consequently, 
to discover a king enslaved to a godless minister, snug in the lap of a 
dull queen or “the Walmoden,” or snoring in a court of Dulness, 
patronizing political conjurers, false priests, and sorcerers of the arts, 
and settling darkness on his kingdom, is to discover the opposite of a 
prince who hangs such a minister, takes no woman to Albion, labors 
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long, exposes false policy, uses heaven’s light, the aurora borealis, to 
aid him in slaying barbarians, and summons God’s aid in banishing 
darkness. Brutus, trailing the moral glory of the Essay on Man and 
the political necessity of Pope’s Opposition days, may certainly be 
said to redeem Augustan England from the ruin of the Dunciad. 
Then too, such a reading of both works partially confirms the 
theory of Austin Warren and W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., that sees Pope’s 
satires as the actual, empirical way of telling an epic truth for an age 
in which epic practice was dead. For despite the fact that Brutus as 
a finished poem would have followed the 1743 Dunciad, it must be 
apparent now that the two came from fairly similar casts of mind, a 
mind always excited by the prospect of England’s civilization. Here I 
think specifically of the title Pope bestows on himself in the last few 
lines of his blank verse invocation to Brulus: 
me, w* Britains Glory fird 

Me, far from meaner Care or meaner Song, 

Snatch to thy Holy Hill of Spotless Bay, 

My countrys Poet, to record her Fame. (E) 


“My countrys Poet,” that indeed is Pope’s rightful title. The British 
Homer, the Scourge of the Dunces, and the Columbus of the Human 
Mind, these titles touch only part of his great song. Whether because 
of church reprisal—‘hot water,’ as he told Spence—the fall of Wal- 
pole, the depressing hand of Warburton, disillusion with the Opposi- 
tion and Prince Frederick, or death itself we are denied the finished 
Brutus, we must see that it had been at least partially written in the 
Essay on Man and in Book IV of the Dunciad. For the Renaissance 
idea of the prince had fallen low enough in Pope’s time to furnish, 
in the words of Allen Tate’s poem, Mr. Pope, “requisitions of a verity” 
to prompt “the wit and rage between his teeth” and, I should add, 
the unfinished heroic embodiment of England’s most civilized poet. 





STOICISM IN DRYDEN’S TRAGEDIES 


John A. Winterbottom, Princeton, N.J. 


By the time Dryden began writing, Stoicism had been attracting the 
interest and admiration of English men of letters for well over a hun- 
dred years. The copious flow of translations from the major Stoic 
writers which had begun with Sir Thomas Wyatt’s version of Plutarch 
(1528?) continued unabated during the seventeenth century in the 
form both of reprintings and of fresh translations. Du Vair and Lipsius, 
major figures in the Neostoic movement on the continent, appeared 
in new translations as late as 1667 and 1670 respectively. Among 
Dryden’s contemporaries prominent essayists like Sir William Temple 
and Sir George Mackenzie had read widely in Stoic philosophy,' 
while Sir Roger L’Estrange, persuaded that the moral tone of the 
nation had deteriorated since the Civil War, prescribed a heavy dose 
of Cicero on the ground that “‘desperate diseases require the most 
powerful Remedies.’” Indeed, in view of the widespread insecurity 
attendant upon the political, social, and religious upheavals of the age, 
it is little wonder that Stoicism became attractive not only as part 
of an intellectual heritage but as a way of life. Certainly it is true of 
Dryden, who suffered increasingly in fortune and reputation toward 
the end of his career, that his interest in Stoicism grew with the ad- 
vancing years. Three times among his dedications he chooses to 
address himself to peers whose virtues, in his eyes, have about them 
something of a Stoic cast. As early as 1673 in the dedication to 
Amboyna he praises Lord Clifford of Chudleigh for inward steadfast- 
ness in the face of misfortune. “It is the interest of virtue,” he says, 
“that virtuous men should attain to greatness, because it gives them 
the power of doing good: But when, by the iniquity of the times, they 
are brought to that extremity, that they must either quit their virtue 
or their fortune, they owe themselves so much, as to retire to the 
private exercise of their honour;—to be great within, and by the 
constancy of their resolutions, to teach the inferior world how they 


' See Sir William Temple’s essay “Of Gardening” in The Works of Sir William 
Temple (London, 1814), 111, 208 ff. Also Sir George Mackenzie’s description of a philoso- 
pher in Essays upon Several Moral Subjects (London, 1713), p. 266. 

2 Tully’s Offices, tr. Sir Roger L’Estrange (London, 1680), preface. Sir Roger 
published an abstract of Seneca’s ethical writings for the same purpose. 
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ought to judge of such principles, which are asserted with so generous 
and so unconstrained a trial.’ 

Again in 1676, in the dedication to Aureng-Zebe, he compliments 
the Earl of Mulgrave on an indifference to public acclaim that implies 
a Stoic self-sufficiency. ‘‘True greatness,” he says, “if it be anywhere 
on earth, is in private virtue; removed from the notion of pomp and 
vanity, confined to a contemplation of itself, and centring on itself” 
(v, 194). Even more unmistakably Stoic are certain passages from 
the dedication to Don Sebastian published in 1690 and addressed to 
the Earl of Leicester, who was notable for his deliberate withdrawal 
from the violent squabbles between Whigs and Tories in 1682-83. 
Drawing a contrast between him and the seekers of the bubble reputa- 
tion who infested the court Dryden says: “Ambitious meteors! how 
willing they are to set themselves upon the wing, and taking every 
occasion of drawing upward to the sun, not considering that they have 
no more time allowed them for their mounting, than the short revolu- 
tion of a day; and that when the light goes from them, they are of 
necessity to fall. How much happier is he, (and who he is I need not 
say, for there is but one phoenix in an age,) who centring on himself, 
remains immovable, and smiles at the madness of the dance about 


him? he possesses the midst, which is the portion of safety and con- 
tent”’ (VII, 300). 


It is perfectly true that nothing in these passages obliges one to 
assume the influence of Stoicism. Humility, resignation, and contempt 
for the world were commonplaces of Christian thought. But a passage 
from the Original and Progress of Satire (1693) makes explicit Dry- 
den’s opinion of Stoicism toward the close of his life and suggests 
by its fervor a prolonged growth from roots deep in the thinking of 
earlier years. He is speaking of Persius, the Roman satirist and pro- 
fessed Stoic: 

The philosophy in which Persius was educated, and which he professes 
through his whole book, is the Stoic; the most noble, most generous, most 
beneficial to humankind, amongst all the sects, who have given us the rules 
of ethics, thereby to form a severe virtue in the soul; to raise in us an un- 
daunted courage against the assaults of fortune; to esteem as nothing the 
things that are without us, because they are not in our power; not to value 
riches, beauty, honours, fame, or health. any further than as conveniences, 
and so many helps to living as we ought, and doing good in our generation: in 
short, to be always happy, while we possess our minds with a good conscience, 


3 The Works of John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott and George Saintsbury (Edin- 
burgh, 1883), v, 6-7. All references to Dryden’s works are to this edition. 
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are free from the slavery of vices, and conform our actions and conversations 
to the rules of right reason. ... Passions, interest, ambition, and all their 
bloody consequences of discord, and of war, are banished from this doctrine. 
Here is nothing proposed but the quiet and tranquillity of the mind; virtue 
lodged at home, and afterwards diffused in her general efforts, to the im- 
provement and good of humankind. (x1, 77) 


It would be difficult to find a passage of comparable length which so 
adequately summarizes Stoicism as the seventeenth century under- 
stood it. It alludes to the self-sufficiency of the mind, the necessity 
of rigid control over the emotions, the social responsibility of the 
individual, and the law of Right Reason which governs the universe 
and with which human behavior should conform—precisely those 
doctrines which were most frequently noted in seventeenth-century 
commentaries on Stoic philosophy. 

But the approval of Stoicism implied in these passages is by no 
means without qualification. In common with most of his contempo- 
raries who had anything to say on the subject, Dryden is quick to 
point out that Stoicism is much inferior to Christianity. In the midst 
of the eulogy in the Original and Progress of Satire he says: “I will 
not lessen this commendation of the Stoic philosophy by giving you 
an account of some of the absurdities in their doctrine, and some 
perhaps impieties, if we consider them by the standard of Christian 
faith.”” Nor would his native skepticism permit him to swallow the 
Stoics’ assumptions that human reason could arrive unassisted at 
truth and that man has it in him to annihilate his passions. In the 
dedication to Don Sebastian he speaks scathingly of their “stiffness 
of opinion which is the effect of pride, and not philosopy” and of their 
“silly affectation of being a god” (vi, 302-303). But here again Dry- 
den is representative of his age, for these were objections commonly 
adduced in the prefaces of translators who were generally fearful 
lest readers be seduced from their religious beliefs by the charms of 
Stoicism. The very earnestness with which such warnings were de- 
livered is a measure of the attractiveness of Stoic beliefs for the 
seventeenth-century reader. 

It would seem, then, that Dryden as a man held the Stoic philoso- 
phy in high regard, subject to the qualifications with which the 
admiration of most of his contemporaries was tempered. Indeed, one 
might be forgiven for seeing in Scott’s account of the resignation with 
which Dryden faced death a tinge of that philosophy which was, in 
a sense, a prolonged preparation for dying. He died of gangrene which 
started in his foot and might have been arrested by amputation had 
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he not deliberately refused to allow it. In Scott’s words, “‘Mr. Hobbes, 
an eminent surgeon, to prevent mortification, proposed to amputate 
the limb; but Dryden, who had no reason to be in love with life, 
refused the chance of prolonging it by a doubtful and painful opera- 
tion. .. . According to Ward, his expressions were, ‘that he was an 
old man, and had not long to live by course of nature, and therefore 
did not care to part with one limb, at such an age, to preserve an 
uncomfortable life on the rest’ ” (1, 367). 

In view of Dryden’s personal affinity for Stoicism, it might be 
supposed that Stoic attitudes would be expressed in his tragedies, an 
expectation which gains support from the fact that Stoicism already 
had a well-established place in heroic tragedy as a genre. Of course 
one looks for it in vain in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, which contains no 
effective counterpoise to the hubris of the hero. But, for a number of 
later writers who were fascinated by the hero yet ultimately disap- 
proved of him as a menace to society, Stoicism offered a ready basis 
for condemnation. In a sense, Stoicism met the hero on his own ground, 
taking as its ideal the hero’s own aspiration ‘‘to be the one to live 
without control.” But, whereas the hero sought to impose his will on 
the world at a gross physical level, the Stoic sought spiritual self- 
sufficiency through freeing his mind from the tyranny of external 
forces. Thus, in the dramatic context, the validity of the heroic posture 
could be called into question simply by introducing characters whose 
Stoic virtues defined an alternative to the wilfulness and defiance 
with which the hero responded to the intransigence of the world. 

The use of this device could be effectively illustrated from the 
works of such distinguished dramatists as Jonson and Chapman or, 
to descend to a somewhat lower artistic level, from the works of 
Goffe, Durfey, and Habington. Suffice it to offer a single example from 
a play by one of Dryden’s contemporaries, John Crowne. In what is 
probably the best of his plays, The Ambitious Statesman, he draws a 
contrast between the Constable, who gives the play its name, and 
the Duke of Vendosme, whose Stoic modesty and restraint are in 
sharp contrast with the self-aggrandizement of the Constable. The 
essence of the Duke’s character is revealed by the following self- 
analysis in which the Stoic is represented as being impervious to the 
adulation on which the hero thrives: 


I’m not ambitious much of any Kingdom, 

But least of all to have one in the air; 

Where, let a man have ne’er such large dominion 
A hurricane will be a greater Prince. 
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The forces of that can tear up trees and rocks: 
But all the stormy praise, that all the heroes 
Can by their blust’ring swords collect together, 
Cannot pull up one stoic by the roots, 

Who stands in full defiance of their madness.‘ 


In the earliest of Dryden’s independently written tragedies, The 
Indian Emperor, Montezuma is represented as a person possessed of 
many admirable qualities which are largely stultified through his sub- 
jection to an overwhelming passion for Almeria, princess of an enemy 
tribe. Driven by his love he is guilty of remissness in his duties as 
king and of betraying his personal honor through ignoring a debt of 
gratitude. Yet even so abandoned a character as Montezuma is ca- 
pable of flashes of Stoical behavior. Such, for instance, is his display 
of stern self-discipline when, put to the rack, he not only refuses to 
reveal where his treasures are hidden but bests a Christian priest in 
a bout of polemics. One might think, too, that as a man in love he 
would have much to live for, yet during a consultation with a magician 
about the outcome of a war in which he is engaged he disclaims any 
interest in whether he lives or dies, for, as he says, “life and death 
are things indifferent; / Each to be chose as either brings content.’”® 
And when the spirits raised by the magician predict his imminent 


downfall he reveals a Stoic willingness to accept his destiny without 
protest, boasting of an inner security beyond the influence of external 
events: 


Mourn they, who think repining can remove 
The firm decrees of those that rule above; 
The brave are safe within, who still dare die: 
Where’er I fall, I’ll scorn my destiny. 
(Vol. 11, IL.i, p. 343) 


One of the techniques recommended by the Stoic philosophers for 
the achieving of detachment from the environment was the modera- 
tion of desire.* It was through wanting to possess or enjoy something 
in the world around him that the individual became dependent on 


* John Crowne, The Ambitious Statesman, in The Dramatic Works of John Crowne 
(Edinburgh, 1874), m1, 176-77. 

5 Dryden, Works, 1, 343. “Things indifferent” have a definite place in the Stoic 
scale of values. Any object, condition, or quality not classifiable as virtue or vice is 
placed in this category. See E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (Cambridge, 1911), p. 280, 
where Zeno’s opinion in this matter is quoted. Life and death are specifically mentioned 
as being “‘things indifferent.” 

® See Edwyn Bevan, Stoics and Skeptics (Oxford, 1913), pp. 58 and 70. 
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objects and forces which were beyond his control: in limiting his 
desire and retiring within himself he became independent of the un- 
predictable, the uncontrollable. This doctrine is given most cogent 
expression, rather surprisingly, by Cortez, the courtier, explorer, and 
conquistador of The Indian Emperor, a person whose ambition and 
desire for conquest have been amply rewarded. However, captured 
and imprisoned by the Indians, he suddenly becomes convinced of 
the futility of his grandiose aspirations and espouses the a/araxia 
advocated by the Stoics: 


In wishing nothing, we enjoy still most; 
For even our wish is, in possession, lost: 
Restless, we wander to a new desire, 
And burn ourselves, by blowing up the fire: 
We toss and turn about our feverish will, 
When all our ease must come by lying still: 
For all the happiness mankind can gain 
Is not in pleasure, but in rest from pain. 
(Vol. 1, IV.i, p. 374) 


It certainly cannot be said that either Montezuma or Cortez is 
a Stoic figure. However, each experiences a moment of crisis during 
which he doubts the worth of the passionate love which preoccupies 


him, and it is quite evident that the impetus of those moments is 
toward a resolution in Stoic terms. One has the feeling that, had 
Montezuma and Cortez been capable of acquiring wisdom, it would 
have been the wisdom of the Stoics. 

In Tyrannic Love, the next of the heroic tragedies, appears the Em- 
peror Maximin, Dryden’s first fully developed Marlovian hero. With 
his monstrous desires, his ruthless treatment of those who oppose 
him, and his addiction to rant, he is in every way the counterpart of 
Tamburlaine. His character is, of course, unalloyed by any hint of 
Stoicism, but like other writers of heroic tragedies, Dryden indicates 
his disapproval of the heroic personality by placing it in a context 
which includes some elements of that philosophy. Maximin’s first en- 
counter with the inexorable power of fate occurs when his son is 
slain in battle. His rage and grief are utterly without control and he 
goes so far as to threaten with death the god who would dare confirm 
the news. His attitude is typical of the heroic temper which refuses 
to admit the existence of anything that will not yield to the control 
of the heroic will and upon encountering a superior force resorts to 
defiant rant. It is significant, therefore, that, in the face of this adverse 
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fortune, Maximin’s attendants should recommend to him Stoic con- 
stancy, a spiritual rather than a physical victory over fate: 
Assuage, great prince, your passion, lest you show 
There’s somewhat in your soul which fate can bow. 
Fortune should by your greatness be controlled: 
Arm your great mind, and let her take no hold. 
(Vol. m1, L.i, p. 393) 


But Maximin, who is wholly devoid of inner control, contemptuously 
rejects the advice as fit only for philosophers and goes his own heroic 
way, to end eventually in ruin: “To tame philosophers teach con- 
stancy; / There is no farther use of it in me” (Vol. m1, L.i, p. 393). 
The interesting aspect of the Stoicism in this play is that it 

is expounded at greatest length not by the Romans, of whom one 
might expect it, but by St. Catherine, the Christian princess. Maximin, 
having captured her, has fallen violently in love and offers powerful 
inducements to win her over. She refuses them all partly because he 
is already provided with a wife, and partly because she is bent on a 
career of Christian martyrdom, but also because of a kind of Stoic 
indifference to the appeals of physical comfort and worldly possession. 
On one occasion when Maximin offers to restore her crown if she will 
yield to him she refuses, claiming to have achieved contentment 
through the minimizing of desire: 

The Deity I serve, had he thought fit, 

Could have preserved my crown unconquered yet: 

But when his secret Providence designed 

To level that, he levelled too my mind; 

Which, by contracting its desires, is taught 

The humble quiet of possessing nought. 

(Vol. m1, IIT.i, p. 409) 


The affinities of this passage with Stoic philosophy are remarked by 
Placidius, who advises St. Catherine: “To stoics leave a happiness so 
mean: / Your virtue does deserve a nobler scene” (Vol. m1, IIL.i, p. 
409). 

The fusion of Christianity and Stoicism which has taken place in 
the mind of St. Catherine is even more clearly evident in a speech 
where she instructs Maximin on the behavior proper to a king in love. 
He has just been complaining that those who expect him to control 
his passions are asking him to be a god, to which the Saint replies: 

But you may make yourself a god below; 
For kings, who rule their own desires, are so. 


You roam about, and never are at rest, 
By new desires, that is, new torments, still possesst; 
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Qualmish and loathing all you had before, 

Yet with a sickly appetite to more: 

As in a feverish dream you still drink on, 

And wonder why your thirst is never gone; 

Love, like a ghostly vision, haunts your mind, 

’Tis still before you what you left behind. 

Your mind should first the remedy begin; 

You seek without the cure that is within. 

The vain experiments you make each day, 

To find content, still finding it decay, 

Without attempting more, should let you see, 

That you have sought it where it ne’er could be. 

But when you place your joy on things above, 

You fix the wandering planet of your love. 

(Vol. m1, IV.i, pp. 433-34) 

With the exception of the last two lines this is the purest Stoicism. 
It alludes not only to the Stoic commonplaces that uncontrolled 
desires breed intolerable restlessness and that true contentment can 
be achieved only through the development of inward self-sufficiency, 
but also to the more specialized Stoic ideas that the wise man is in 
effect a god and that the passion-ridden soul is actually diseased.’ 
All this is given a peculiarly Christian twist in the last lines by the 
suggestion that the attainment of peace of mind is beyond the powers 
of the individual unless he cultivates an otherworldly love. 

The Christian attitude toward Stoicism in the seventeenth century 
was compounded of respect and caution. There was general agreement 
that Stoicism could lend valuable support to the ethical teachings of 
Christianity, and there was general admiration for its demonstration 
of the degree to which truth could be attained by man’s unaided 
reason. Nevertheless, Stoicism was considered to be deficient on 
several counts and, because Christians were likely to find it the most 
seductive of pagan philosophies, the faults were heavily emphasized. 
The basic defect from which all others sprang was the exclusive de- 
pendence of Stoicism on human reason and its consequent ignorance 
of the truths of revelation. To the Christian, this meant that it was 
cut off from any adequate conception of an omnipotent deity and, 
consequently, of a state of immortality in which recompense would be 
made by divine justice for good and evil done in life. The Stoics 
believed in necessity as the ultimate force in the universe and there 
was no place in their metapliysic for a providential deity. They held 


7 The Stoic notion that the wise man is a god is taken up in E. V. Arnold, Roman 
Stoicism on p. 299; the analogy between vice and disease is mentioned on p. 286. 
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further that virtue was its own reward and there was no need in their 
ethic for a judicial deity meting out rewards and punishments. Faced 
with a partial congruence between Stoicism and Christianity, then, 
Christian thinkers generally found themselves applauding the Stoics 
for their moral rigorism but doubting that the Stoic life of virtue 
could be achieved by man in his fallen state without a more exalted 
conception of deity than Stoicism could offer.* 
Something of this ambivalent attitude is revealed in St. Catherine. 

As noted earlier, there are some points of contact between her beliefs 
and those of Stoicism; but she carefully avoids according it anything 
like direct approval. This is evident in her reply to Apollonius, a 
Roman priest with whom she argues the relative merits of paganism 
and Christianity. Apollonius offers as his religion’s ethic a set of pre- 
cepts which are clearly Stoic: 

And what more noble can your doctrine preach, 

Than virtue, which our philosophy does teach? 

To keep the passions in severest awe, 

To live to reason, nature’s greatest law; 

To follow virtue, as its own reward; 

And good and ill, as things without regard. 

(Vol. m1, IL.iii, p. 404) 


In her reply, St. Catherine makes no attempt to obfuscate the sim- 
ilarity in the ethical positions of the two religions. But she affirms the 
superiority of Christianity on two counts: first, it takes a more realistic 
view of human nature in providing future rewards for virtuous living 
and, second, while paganism seeks to influence external conduct, 
Christianity seeks to reach the mind where action originates. 

The two parts of The Conquest of Granada are crucial in the study 
of Dryden’s treatment of the hero, for they depict with great cogency 
the conflict between the hero and the community, a conflict which is 
eventually resolved in favor of the community. In part, the Stoicism 
in these plays serves to remind us that there is an alternative to the 
bravado with which the hero characteristically meets frustration. In 
part, it combines with the code of Platonic love, the sense of filial 
piety, the claims of the political hierarchy, and the appeal of the 
Christian religion in bringing Almanzor, the hero, to a budding recog- 
nition of what it means to be a man in society. 


* The best discussion of the anti-Stoic sentiment current in this period is to be 
found in H. W. Sams, “Anti-Stoicism in Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Century 
England,” SP, x1 (1944), 65. See also the introduction to Justus Lipsius, Two Bookes 
of Constancie, ed. Rudolf Kirk (New Brunswick, N. J., 1939). 
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In fulfilling the first of these functions, Stoicism appears most 
obviously in the behavior of some of the minor characters who meet 
with stubborn endurance conditions which would call forth super- 
human achievement or heroic defiance from Almanzor. Thus 
Ozmyn, having done all in his power to free his sister Almahide only 
to be captured himself, falls back on passive endurance: 

Sister, for you I grieve I could no more: 
My present state betrays my want of power; 
But, when true courage is of force bereft, 
Patience, the only fortitude, is left. 
(Vol. 1v, IIT.i, p. 70) 


Similarly Selin, run to earth by his enemies, resorts to something 
pretty close to apathy when he decides to model his behavior on that 
of the ancient Romans: 
Here will I sit, and here attend my fate, 
With the same hoary majesty of state, 
As Rome’s old senate for the Gauls did wait. 
(Vol. tv, IL.i, p. 138) 


Among the women of the play Benzayda displays similar Stoical 
tendencies. About to depart into captivity she takes refuge in the 
Stoic belief that the mind, being independent of external events, can 
rise above physical suffering: ‘And when these limbs want strength 
my chains to wear, / My mind shall teach my body how to bear” 
(Vol. rv, IILii, p. 167). With her, too, indifference to bodily pain can 
on occasion become indifference to life itself: 

Fate aims so many blows to make us fall, 
That ’tis in vain to think to ward them all: 
And, where misfortunes great and many are, 
Life grows a burden, and not worth our care. 
(Vol. tv, L.i, p. 127) 


In contrast with such calm acceptance of the intractable conditions 
under which man must live, Almanzor’s defiance seems almost 
petulant. Unlike Tamburlaine, however, Almanzor shows himself 
capable of change. One of the major themes of the Comquest plays is 
his gradual acquisition of standards of conduct which will fit him for 
life in civilized society, and an exposure to one aspect of Stoicism 
forms a part of his education.* Having for some time devoted his 
vast military prowess to Almahide’s service in the hope of being re- 

® For an extended discussion of Dryden’s treatment of Almanzor, see my article 


entitled “The Development of the Hero in Dryden’s Tragedies,” JEGP, tm (1953), 
161-73. 
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warded by possession of her person, he is faced with the argument 
that his awareness of having acted virtuously ought to be reward 
enough. Almahide appeals to his honor which she defines as “the 
conscience of an act well done, / Which gives us power our own desires 
to shun; / The strong and secret curb of headstrong will; / The self- 
reward of good, and shame of ill” (Vol. tv, IV.iii, p. 192). The idea 
that the state of mind engendered by virtuous behavior is in itself a 
sufficient reward for that behavior was a fundamental Stoic doctrine, 
and it seems to have weight with Almanzor, for he withdraws his 
demands and the scene ends with Almahide complimenting him as 
follows: 

’Tis generous to have conquered your desire; 

You mount above your wish, and lose it higher, 

There’s pride in virtue, and a kindly heat; 

Not feverish like your love, but full as great. 

(Vol. rv, IV.iii, p. 195) 


By the end of The Conquest of Granada, Almanzor is midway in 
an educational process which will fit him at last for life among men. 
In Aureng-Zebe, the next tragedy, both extremes of the process are 
represented. Morat is the raw, unregenerate hero like Almanzor of 
the earliest scenes in The Conquest, while Aureng-Zebe might be said 
to represent the mature hero, for, while he has all the personal force, 
the military prowess, the energy and resourcefulness of the hero, he 
has, in addition, a degree of self-possession, a sense of social responsibil- 
ity, and a capacity for self-abnegation which are quite foreign to the 
usual hero. Thus, at one point in the play, when it becomes evident 
that the rivalry between himself and his brother Morat can only jeop- 
ardize the state if carried further, he declares his readiness to quit his 
claims to political power and to'seek voluntary retirement (Vol. v, 
III.i, p. 246). Even more typically Stoic is his capacity to retire within 
himself and so to remain untouched by the hostility of the world 
around him. When he comes upon his own family plotting against 
him, he can say: 

With all the assurance innocence can bring, 
Fearless without, because secure within, 
Armed with my courage, unconcerned I see 
This pomp; shame to you, a pride to me. 
Shame is but where with wickedness ’tis joined; 
And, while no baseness in this breast I find, 
I have not lost the birthright of my mind. 
(Vol. v, IIT.i, p. 245) 
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True, his conduct is not always so impeccably Stoical as this speech 
might suggest. He is swayed by one strong passion—love; and he gives 
way on two occasions to fits of ungovernable jealousy. However, as 
he remarks to himself, “Strong virtue, like strong nature, struggles 
still; / Exerts itself, and then throws off the ill” (Vol. v, L.i, p. 219). 
The virtuous life is a strenuous one—a battle in which occasional set- 
backs can be expected. But controlled behavior is still the ideal even 
when he is unable to carry it out in practice. Even in the midst of one 
of his spasms of jealousy he tries to keep up an appearance of Stoic 
imperturbability and inward serenity: 


Thou shalt not break yet, heart, nor shall she know 
My inward torments by my outward show: 

To let her see my weakness were too base; 
Dissembled quiet sit upon my face:... 

The specious tower no ruin shall disclose, 

Till down at once the mighty fabric goes. 


(Vol. v, V.i, p. 293) 


Finally, when misfortune so crowds upon him that further struggle 
seems futile, he is prepared to commit suicide, the ultimate resort of 
the Stoic in maintaining the independence of his mind. About to 
drink poison he says: ““To immortal liberty / This first I pour like 
dying Socrates; / Grim though he be, Death pleases when he frees” 
(Vol. v, IV.i, p. 263). 

Like St. Catherine and Almahide, certain of the women in A ureng- 
Zebe are strong advocates of Stoical behavior, especially when trying 
to curb the ardors of heroes or console themselves when their affec- 
tions have been trifled with. So Indamora, in fending off the importu- 
nities of Morat, lectures him on the typical Stoic texts that virtue is 
the proper goal of human endeavor and that true freedom consists in 
liberating the mind from the control of passion and from concern 
about fortune: 


How you confound desires of good and ill! 
For true renown is still with virtue joined; 
But lust of power lets loose the unbridled mind. 


Dare to be great without a guilty crown; 

View it, and lay the bright temptation down: 
’Tis base to seize on all, because you may; 
That’s empire, that, which I can give away: 
There’s joy when to wild will you laws prescribe, 
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When you bid Fortune carry back her bribe: 
A joy, which none but greatest minds can taste; 
A fame, which will to endless ages last. 
(Vol. v, V.i, p. 281) 


Even her advice to Aureng-Zebe, the man she really loves, has a kind 
of Stoic austerity about it. Knowing that she may be snatched from 
him at any moment through the machinations of Morat, she warns 
him to moderate his love for her and prepare for the worst. ‘““‘Who 
knows what adverse fortune may befall? / Arm well your mind; hope 
little, fear all’ (Vol. v, L.i, p. 216). 

While Indamora preaches Stoicism, Melesinda practices it. She is 
the wife of Morat, deserted by him as he pursues Indamora. She 
suffers without a murmur, even when she is imprisoned as a hostage 
for the good conduct of her rebellious husband. Then it is that her 
Stoic fortitude shows to best advantage. “Her chains with Roman 
constancy she bore, / But that, perhaps, an Indian wife’s is more”’ 
(Vol. v, IIL.i, p. 240). 

Yet despite the infusion of Stoicism into the play Aureng-Zebe 
himself is only imperfectly a Stoic. He attempts to model his conduct 
on the Stoic ideal and occasionally he succeeds in approximating it, 
but his passion for Indamora is something no thoroughgoing Stoic 
would permit. It is in Dryden’s final play, Cleomenes, that the meta- 
morphosis of hero into Stoic is completed. It is true that Cleomenes, 
the protagonist, retains many of the heroic qualities—the supernormal 
powers of accomplishment, the commanding presence, and so on—but 
in his self-control, in his manner of meeting misfortune he is pre- 
dominantly the Stoic. He is a Spartan king, deprived of his kingdom 
by Philip of Macedon. Exiled in Egypt, Cleomenes is hoping to win 
the support of the Egyptian king in regaining his throne. But so 
weak and fickle is his potential ally that the support never quite 
materializes and Cleomenes is subjected to a series of profound dis- 
appointments. The temper of his mind is revealed by the way he 
faces these circumstances in the opening lines of the play: 

Dejected! no, it never shall be said, 
That fate had power upon a Spartan soul: 
My mind on its own centre stands unmoved, 
As stable, as the fabric of the world, 
Propped on itself; still I am Cleomenes. 
(Vol. vit, L.i, p. 275) 


Later in the play he finds that as the price of Egyptian assistance he 
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must leave his family as hostages in Egypt. His reaction here is to 
submit to forces beyond his control rather than to try to impose his 
will on external events: 

The propositions are unjust and hard; 

And if I swallow them, ’tis as we take 

The wrath of heaven. 

We must have patience, for they will be gods, 

And give us no account of what we suffer. 

(Vol. vimt, ITL.iii, p. 313) 


And at the end of the same scene, in circumstances where a hero of 
the usual type would have defied the gods or threatened them with 
coercion, Cleomenes again admits their sovereignty over the opera- 
tions of fate in the external world. All he claims is autonomy within 
his own soul: 

If they [the gods] fail me, 

Theirs be the fault, for fate is theirs alone: 

My virtue, fame and honour are my own. 

(Vol. vit, IIL.iii, p. 318) 


Finally, bereft of his family, defeated in battle, and convinced that 
the balance of fortune is tipped irrevocably against him, Cleomenes 
chooses in proper Stoic fashion to commit suicide. 

He is supported in his Stoicism by the attitude of his aged mother 
Cratesiclea. She too displays the spiritual independence, the imper- 
turbability which comes from her awareness that the mind can be 
free though the body is the plaything of fate. Well along the way 
toward death by starvation she is asked what source of consolation 
she has to turn to, and she replies: 

A Soul, not conscious to itself of ill, 
Undaunted courage, and a master mind; 
No comfort else but death... . 
(Vol. vu, V.ii, p. 339) 


Through her, too, is emphasized the antithesis between the presump- 
tion of the heroic temper and the resignation which characterizes the 
mind ripened in Stoic philosophy. In one scene as she watches her 
grandson, a stripling with something of the heroic pretentiousness, 
dash impetuously off to battle, she reflects on the futility of such 
attempts to alter fate: 


The hero’s blood is not to be controlled; 
Even in a child ’tis madly masterful. 
But wait we patient with our petty stakes, 
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Which on those greater gamesters must depend; 
For, as they throw, our little lots must follow, 
Like sweepings of their heap. 
(Vol. vir, V.ii, p. 352) 


One would be hard put to it to defend Dryden’s heroic tragedies as 
drama despite the general competence of the writing and the rare 
moments of real effectiveness. Nevertheless, as one examines them 
from a variety of angles, one becomes aware of a serious intellectual 
purpose informing them, tentatively in the early plays, much more 
explicitly in the later plays. It is probably true that the heroic trag- 
edies filled the theaters because of the glamor of the hero, which seems 
to have stimulated the seventeenth-century imagination to a degree 
difficult for us to understand. Yet in Dryden’s hands the genre actually 
became a means of subtly negating the very force which gave it life. 
The heroic temperament is gradually trimmed and finally tamed, and 
the Marlovian hero who had looked on the community variously as 
slaves, victims, and spectators, finally accepts it as an object worthy 
of his devotion. 

Dryden accomplished this act of radical reconstruction by a variety 
of means. First, he gave the community impressive representation 
through such figures as Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain in the Conquest 
plays and through Don Sebastian in the play of that name. Then he 
made certain assumptions about human psychology which run counter 
to those underlying the hero as Marlowe conceived him. In particular, 
he assumed that the passions, though powerful, can be controlled. 
This assumption in itself did much to shatter the mystique surround- 
ing the hero whose passions were usually considered to be irresistible. 
Finally, Dryden did not hold with Hobbes that man’s allegiance to 
society was a matter of convenience to be denied when it ceased to 
profit the individual or when he felt himself strong enough te ignore 
it. For Dryden, the political and social relationships were sanctioned 
by feelings which went far beyond merely prudential considerations 
and were closely analogous to the sense of honor and to the bond be- 
tween father and child. The duties of obedience on the part of the 
subject and of solicitude on the part of the ruler were not, therefore, 
repudiable under any imaginable circumstances.’° 

It might be supposed that these assumptions about man and 
society would provide an adequate intellectual framework for the 


‘© For a fuller treatment of these aspects of the tragedies, see my article entitled 
“The Place of Hobbesian Ideas in Dryden’s Tragedies,” JEGP, tv (1958), 665-83. 
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tragedies. Why, then, was it necessary to introduce Stoicism? The 
answer may be that, by the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
these ancient articles of faith could no longer be accepted without 
question by a man who, like Dryden, was keenly aware of the intel- 
lectual cross currents of the day. On the one hand were the conserva- 
tive thinkers such as Sir Roger L’Estrange who interpreted the polit- 
ical tensions of the earlier part of the century, the Civil War, and the 
unrest consequent on the Restoration as the sinister stirrings of 
individualism. All that was needed in the way of remedy was a 
vigorous reassertation of the older values. On the other hand, more 
liberal thinkers such as James Harrington considered intolerable the 
limitations placed on the individual by a hierarchical social system 
and advocated civil reforms which would free the energies of the rising 
middle class. 

Dryden seemed unable to give himself wholly to either view. Most 
of his plays reflect the world-view of an aristocratic, monarchic, 
hierarchical society, yet Amboyna is a celebration of middle-class vir- 
tues. In religion he became progressively more conservative, yet he 
was among the earliest members of the Royal Society. In matters of 
opinion as well as of literary form, he was “betwixt two ages cast, / The 
first of this, and hindmost of the last” (Prologue to Aureng-Zebe). 
The social and intellectual violence of the century could be interpreted 
either as a cynical attack on the traditions that made civilized society 
possible or as the birth pangs of a new age; and, much as Dryden 
revered the ancient ideals of civil conduct, the experience of his age 
must have made him wonder at times about their relevance to the 
new attitudes and the new energies which were abroad in the world. 

Within the tragedies, then, what code of behavior could be offered 
both for the able individual who was quite prepared to violate sancti- 
fied social and political forms in his quest for power and for the weaker 
individuals who merely suffered amid the contention for power? As 
with writers of earlier periods when the vitality was ebbing from the 
old way of life and a new one had not yet established itself, Dryden 
found at least a partial answer in the philosophy of the Stoics which 
brought counsels of restraint to the powerful and of resignation to the 
victims of power. 





SHAKESPEARE’S EXIT CUES 


Warren D. Smith, University of Rhode Island 


Important to an understanding of the efficiency of Shakespeare’s play- 
house practice are the devices he consistently employed to get the 
players off the stage at the right time. Practically every exit occurring 
in the plays is denoted in the dialogue, either through an announce- 
ment from the exiter himself, a request or command from another 
character, or a rhyme tag at the end of the exiter’s speech. Dra- 
matically, to be sure, many of the devices serve to give shape and 
direction to the plays and sometimes, through the information they 
convey, to set up the supposed locale of later scenes, as do the several 
exit announcements in Romeo and Juliet which stipulate the next 
setting as the Friar’s cell. But for the existence in the plays of as 
many as 1,540 exit signals, many of which are undramatic, there can 
be only two possible dramaturgical explanations: first, that they were 
used for the benefit of the spectators, to prepare them for the depar- 
ture of a character from the stage, or second, that they were for the 
sake of the actor, to give him his cue for leaving the stage at the proper 
moment. And the evidence seems to point to the conclusion that 
though such devices may have helped to grace exits or to serve other 
dramatic purposes, all appear to have functioned also as exit cues— 
cues vital to the success of performances given on a stage bare of 
scenery by a company of actors who played repertory. 

In nearly every play Shakespeare has his characters forecast some 
of their exits by making announcements of their intention to leave 
the stage.' The type in danger of being most obtrusive, the announce- 
ment made directly to the audience, is fortunately in the minority.” 
Most of these, of course, are delivered in soliloquy form by players 
alone on stage, like Prospero’s “I’ll to my book; / For yet ere supper 
time must I perform / Much business appertaining” (The Tempest, 
III.i.94-96),* which is not so obtrusive as some others of the type 
because it also tells the audience what Prospero is about to do, sets 


! The only plays containing fewer than half a dozen exit announcements are Hamlet, 
Julius Caesar, Timon of Athens, 2 Henry IV, Othello, and King John. The play having 
the greatest number is The Merry Wives of Windsor, with 22. 

2 Only 64 of the total 379 announcements. 

* Quotations and line markings are from George Lyman Kittredge, ed., The 
Complete Works of Shakespeare, 1936. 
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the time of the action, and creates some anticipation of his future be- 
havior. Perhaps slightly less obvious as a class are exit announcements 
given in apostrophes, as is Iden’s address to the body of the fallen 
Cade in 2 Henry VI: “Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels” 
(IV.x.86). But these appear in fewer than one-third of the plays,‘ 
only five occurring in dramas later than A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
which would seem to indicate that the playwright quickly tired of the 
device. By and large, exit announcers direct their speech to other 
characters on stage. And most of these announcements, like those to 
the audience, are worded simply, as in Cardinal Beufort’s announce- 
ment to his companions in 2 Henry VI: “I'll to the Duke of Suffolk 
presently” (I.i.171), which, as with the announcement of Prospero 
given above, also creates anticipation in the audience. 

Though, as we should expect, most announcements concern the 
exit of the announcer alone, a small group includes other characters. 
Thus, in The Winter’s Tale, Hermione announces to her husband her 
intention of departing with Polixenes by saying, “If you would seek 
us, / We are yours i’th’ garden. Shall’s attend you there?” (L.ii.177—78), 
which is natural enough in its wording. Accomplishing the same pur- 
pose, but more clumsily, are exit announcements that come in bunches. 


How crude these are is clearly illustrated in an example from the very 
early 3 Henry VI, where four noblemen in succession are made to 
announce exits to their King: 


York. Farewell, my gracious lord. I’ll to my castle. 

Warwick. And I'll keep London with my soldiers. 

Norfolk. And I to Norfolk with my followers. 

Montague. And I unto the sea, from whence I came. 
(1.i.206—209) 


The two players left on stage (Henry and Exeter), indeed, also an- 
nounce their intention of exiting, but the entering Queen prevents 
them from doing so. Fortunately Shakespeare seems to have very 
soon wearied of herding his players off the stage by so obvious a 


‘ Only ten, seven of which plays have but one example each: Titus Andronicus, 
Romeo and Juliet, Troilus and Cressida, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, 
and The Winter’s Tale. The three plays with more than one apostrophe announcement 
are 2 Henry VI (with two), 3 Henry VI (with five), and A Midswmmer-Night’s Dream 
(with five). 

5 The other four appear in Troilus and Cressida, V.vi.30-31 (Hector to “one in 
armour’’); Antony and Cleopatra, I1I.xiii.65 (Enobarbus to Antony, who is off stage); 
Cymbeline, IV.i.26 (Cloten to his drawn sword); and The Winter’s Tale, IUL.iii.53-58 
(Antigonus to the infant Perdita). 
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method, so that after Richard IJ* never do more than two exit 
announcements occur in succession, and most of these coupled an- 
nouncements of later date are more polished than the blunt statements 
above. 

But whatever the method or the dramatic by-product, exit an- 
nouncements are really not required by the audience. An actor should 
not have to explain his exits, except on those rare occasions when it 
becomes dramatically important to do so, any more than he should 
have to justify his entrances. He is not even obliged to inform spec- 
tators (either directly or through another player) of his intention of 
leaving the stage. The fact that he leaves is normally sufficient. True, 
he may grace his exit, as many actors do, with stage business or 
verbal intonation, but even these are not essential. On the modern 
stage, of course, some exits are achieved with closing front curtains 
or blackouts. But these devices are usually resorted to only at the 
ends of scenes or acts. The majority of modern exits usually are not 
marked with verbal indication of the intention to leave the stage. 

Much more numerous throughout the plays than announcements 
are requests to exit.’ In every play exit requests outnumber announce- 
ments by a substantial margin, and to the close of his career Shake- 
speare continued to use the device without significant fluctuation in 
frequency.* That the request should be preferable is not surprising 
since, though it does not lend itself as well as the announcement to 
dramatic effect, it is far less obtrusive, and it is much more practicable 
for most exits, which require two or more players to leave the stage 
at the same time. Thus York, in 2 Henry VI (1.iv.83), can include 
Buckingham, his other followers, and himself in the undramatic but 
very effective brief command, ‘“Away!’’—a simple imperative fre- 
quently used by the dramatist to clear the stage of everyone at once. 
Impressive as evidence that requests are cues are those which seem 
to stipulate two separate doors for one general exit. For illustration, 
two individual requests are necessary in Troilus and Cressida to 
indicate both a main exit door and the inner stage: 

® The only two really late examples are in Cymbeline (V.iv.1-2) and The Tempest 
(IIL.iii. 102-103). 

7 I count 1,109. A fairly late play, The Merry Wives of Windsor, leads the list with 
54 examples. However, the very early Richard III has 53 requests. Another mature 
play, Julius Caesar, contains the smallest number, 11. But the early Titus Andronicus 
has only 15 requests. 

® There are 564 in the first eighteen plays, compared with 545 in the remaining 


seventeen. The first play, 2 Henry VI, uses 42 exit requests, but the late Cymbeline 
has 41. 
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Ulysses [to Troilus concerning Diomedes]. 
Follow his torch; he goes to Calchas’ tent. 
I'll keep you company. 
Troilus. Sweet sir, you honour me. 
Hector. And so good night. 
Achilles. Come, come, enter my tent. (V.i.92-94) 


—the ‘“Exeunt” that follows apparently indicating that Ulysses and 
Troilus depart through one of the main doorways (on the way to 
Calchas’ tent), and that Hector and Achilles leave the outer stage 
through the inner-stage curtain (into Achilles’ tent). In Coriolanus 
(I.vii.6—7), Lartius pauses to send a lieutenant into the inner stage 
before ordering his follower to accompany him through a main exit: 
“Hence, and shut your gates upon’s. / Our guider, come; to th’ 
Roman camp conduct us.”” Thus Shakespeare seems to be reminding 
his players to leave in different directions by including the instruction, 
undramatic as it may be, in their exit cue. 

But even more apparently for the benefit of the exiters alone are 
the frequent requests which carefully stipulate who is supposed to 
leave the stage first, and so on. In some of these the speaker merely 
asks the others on stage to follow him off. Marcius, in Coriolanus 
(I.i.254-55), makes clear not only that he is sarcastic to the citizens 
but also that he is to precede them off the stage when he says, ‘‘ Wor- 
shipful mutiners, / Your valour puts well forth. Pray follow.’’ And 
the clown in The Winter’s Tale (V.ii.186—88), accompanied by his 
father, boasts to Autolycus: “Hark! the kings and the princes, our 
kindred, are going to see the Queen’s picture. Come, follow us. We’ll 
be thy good masters.”’ The wording of this speech illustrates an 


important characteristic of the exit request: the masters normally 
precede their inferiors off the stage. On occasion, however, for dra- 


matic purposes, Shakespeare lets the characters cast normal prece- 
dence aside. For example, Talbot, in 1 Henry VI (IV.v.54-55), is 
permitted to show his admiration for a worthy son by wording an exit 
request: “‘Come, side by side together live and die, / And soul with 
soul from France to heaven fly!” And in Much Ado about Nothing, 
the gratitude of Don Pedro to his host temporarily equalizes their 
social standing for an exit: 

Leonato. Please it your Grace lead on? 

Don Pedro. Your hand, Leonato. We will go together. 

(1.i. 160-62) 


With what meticulous care Shakespeare usually followed the conven- 
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tion of exit precedence according to rank, however, is more clearly 
demonstrated by Lady Macbeth’s dramatic command to her dinner 
guests when she hurries them off the stage with, “At once, good 
night. / Stand not upon the order of your going, / But go at once” 
(Macbeth, II11.iv.118-20). By thus dispensing with the normal cere- 
monious exit by rank, she gives herself quicker opportunity to soothe 
the overwrought nerves of her husband. Moreover, for the great 
majority of Shakespearean exits (1,045 of 1,109), rank determines not 
only who leaves the stage first, but also who gives the original exit 
request. The dramatist does allow some inferiors to do the requesting 
to establish dramatically that they hold the upper hand temporarily 
in the action. Hence in 3 Henry VI (ILI.i.97—98), a keeper loyal to the 
usurping King, York, shows his temerity by commanding his anointed 
King, Henry, to exit with him. An outlaw in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (V.iii.12-14) requests the Countess Silvia to depart because 
she happens to be his captive at the moment. And the position of 
self-appointed advisers assumed by Nurse and Friar in Romeo and 
Juliet is dramatically established by their giving exit commands to 
their younger superior.* In Much Ado about Nothing, the convention 
appears to be broken three times (I.i.160, IL.iii.218, and IV.i.252-55) 
for dramatic effect, twice by Leonato and once by Friar Francis. 
Both of Leonato’s requests to Don Pedro emphasize that he is speak- 
ing in the role of host, and the Friar’s request to Leonato and Hero 
is one of religious solace, needed after the scene at the wedding altar. 
But for all practical purposes, Shakespeare adheres very closely to the 
convention that gives the highest in rank the privilege of delivering 
the exit request. Indeed, fully eleven of his plays'® contain not a 
single instance of a request given by an inferior. Thus Shakespeare’s 
exit requests, though for the most part they are not dramatic, appear 
natural enough to screen the fact that they are cues to the exiters. 
An Elizabethan audience, surely, would expect those higher in rank 
to order their inferiors off the stage. Since the parts of superiors in 
rank were most often played by the leading actors, moreover, the 
convention must have assured further that his apprentice actors and 
hirelings would leave the stage at the proper time. 

* Thrice the Nurse gives exit requests to Juliet (I.v.146-47; II.v.79; IIL.ii.138). 
Thrice also the Friar gives exit orders to his superiors: once to the two lovers (IL.vi. 
35-37), once to Romeo alone (IIL.iii.166—72), and once to the two elder Capulets and 
Paris (IV.v.g1-92). 

10 4 Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 1 Henry IV, Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night, Ham- 


let, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measure, Othello, King Lear, Timon of 
Athens, and The Tempest. 
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Yet probably the strongest single proof that the device was an 
exit cue is that nearly all exit requests in Shakespeare specify exactly 
who is to make the departure. Most frequently, of course, this is 
accomplished merely by supplementing the lines one player is deliver- 
ing directly to another with the request. But whenever there might 
be a question about the identity of exiters, the dialogue singles them 
out. Hence the Queen in 2 Henry VI (L.iii.43) indicates through the 
wording of her command to the petitioners—‘‘Away, base cullions! 
Suffolk, let them go’’—not only that the suitors are to leave the stage, 
but also that Suffolk, the only other occupant, is not to leave with 
them. And for further assurance on the point, it may be, the petitioners 
themselves add, “Come, let’s be gone.”” More smoothly, and with 
more dramatic import, the dramatist has Henry IV word an exit 
request to include everyone on the stage at the time but Prince Hal 
and himself: 


Lords, give us leave. The Prince of Wales and I 
Must have some private conference; but be near at hand, 
For we shall presently have need of you. 


(1 Henry IV, I11.ii.1-3) 


and in the next play more briefly accomplishes the same end by having 
the King again say to the lords, about Prince Hal and himself, ‘‘De- 
part the chamber, leave us here alone” (2 Henry IV, IV.v.o1). And 
Henry V is made to clear the stage rather undramatically of everyone 
but himself and Katherine by calling each of the exiters by name: 


Go, uncle Exeter, 
And brother Clarence, and you brother Gloucester, 
Warwick, and Huntingdon—go with the King;... 
(Henry V, V.ii.83-85) 


which very likely is also a stipulation to exit according to rank. More- 
over, the dozen or so requests which are indefinite about the identity 
of the exiters all follow the one pattern. For the Duke’s request in 
The Comedy of Errors (V.i.280)—‘‘Go call the Abbess hither’—the 
marginal notation in the Folio indicates the exiter to be a supernumer- 
ary: “‘Exit one to the Abess.”’ Some requests, however, have no accom- 
panying marginal notations in the basic text. Such is Henry V’s 
command (Henry V, I.ii.221)—‘“‘Call in the messengers sent from the 
Dauphin’”’—which is not accompanied by an “Exit” in the Folio text. 
The French King in All’s Well That Ends Well is obscure on four 
separate occasions about who is to fetch other characters on to the 
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stage for him," and in Cymbeline (III.v.34-35) occurs this strange 
instance, when the King asks someone to fetch Imogen by saying, 
“Call her before us, for / We have been too slight in sufferance,” 
which is accompanied by no “Exit” in the margin. Six lines later, 
nevertheless, a notation reads: “Enter a Messenger’’—evidently the 
actor who sought Imogen, for the King says to him, “Where is she, 
sir? How / Can her contempt be answer’d?”’ (ll. 41-42). It is impossible 
to determine, of course, whether omissions of exit notations were in 
such instances deliberate or accidental. A close examination of all the 
examples, however, leads to the conclusion that exit requests are 
indefinite only when an order is given to fetch a newcomer on to the 
stage. It is possible that whenever a king, say, was on the stage, an 
attendant stood by the opposite exit door ready to bring in anyone he 
asked for. It is also possible that in some cases, at least, the attendant 
never really left the stage, but merely signaled off stage for the new- 
comer to enter. 

The fact remains that whenever an exiter is to remain off the stage 
for a reasonable period of time, his identity is specified in the exit 
request and the specification serves no dramatic purpose. Now no 
audience needs such careful identification. Spectators, surely, should 
be satisfied merely with a general request followed by an exit. Ap- 
parently, then, it is the actor involved in the exit who needs specifica- 
tion of his identity, as a cue to inform him exactly when he is supposed 
to leave the stage. 

But why should Shakespeare’s players have needed cues worded 
so obviously as the announcement and the request? For one thing, 
only lines can be prompted with any degree of safety, for whatever 
the prompter calls out from his box, the actor is conditioned to repeat, 
word for word. Hence no prompter (Elizabethan or modern) can 
possibly say “‘Exit”’ or ‘“‘Leave the stage,” without risking the absurd 
mishap of being echoed on the stage by the very player he is attempt- 
ing to rescue. The same, incidentally, holds true for attempts to 
prompt stage business, a good reason for attaching little significance 
to the few imperatives which have crept into the marginal directions 
of the basic texts. 

The real reason Shakespeare’s players required such obvious cues 
for their exits probably lies in a fact too often forgotten: his company 
played repertory. Unlike lines, exits are not memorized verbally. On 
the contrary, they must be coupled kinesthetically with lines, cues, 


4 At ILiii.52 and V.iii.25-27, 152, and 204. 
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and especially with stage groupings. Exits are easy enough to learn 
for an actor who plays a part in but one play over a period of time. 
In fact, a few rehearsals ordinarily will train him to leave the stage 
after a specific line and during a particular grouping of the others on 
stage with him.” But for an actor who has to perform a half dozen or 
more different plays at alternate performances (as in repertory), the 
problem becomes more acute. 

Then would not the identical problem face the members of modern 
repertory companies? I think not. In a modern repertory company 
(few remain in the United States) the personnel normally differs from 
play to play. But much more to the point, the scenery changes. The 
Shakespearean stage setting, as well as the personnel of the principal 
parts, always remained essentially the same. Say that at one exit, 
for illustration, a Shakespearean actor found himself leaving the bare 
outer platform stage from a position down left, at a time when the 
other two players on stage were up center and down right, respec- 
tively. Whenever this exiter found himself on stage again with two 
actors (especially the same two) in these positions, he might well be 
urged to exit whether he was supposed to or not. A modern actor, on 
the other hand, might learn to exit from, say, a drawing-room set, 
with actor B near the “center hallway door” (up center) and C in 
front of the “fireplace” (down right). In a later scene, this time a 
bedroom set, the same player might find himself on stage with B and 
C holding the same relative positions they had at the time of his former 
exit. But this time B stands at the “‘head of the bed” (though up 
center again), and C stands in front of a “window” (though down 
right again). Thus the change of scenery would prevent a false exit 
by making the modern player think of the grouping on stage as dif- 
ferent.* Because repertory work on a stage bare of scenery, then, 
places too heavy demands on the memory, Shakespeare relieves his 
principal players, as well as his supernumeraries, by presenting them 
with lines which in their wording are obviously exit cues. Lines of 
dialogue can be forgotten and prompted without great harm, entrances 
can afford occasional delay in execution, but a misplaced exit or a 
failure to exit at the proper moment can readily inflict on a play 
damage that is irrevocable. 

Not so obviously cues as announcements and requests are the 

2 Even so, I have witnessed amateur players begin a false exit at a point in the 
play when personnel and grouping duplicated those which had marked a previous exit. 


3 As a matter of fact, false exits done in rehearsals on a bare stage normally dis- 
appear during the first rehearsal with scenery and furniture. 
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rhyming couplets that often mark exits in Shakespeare’s plays. Since 
the majority of such couplets occur along with either exit requests or 
announcements, they can hardly be taken as exit cues themselves. 
As a matter of fact, only a small fraction—fifty-eight of the four 
hundred—of the exit couplets in Shakespeare appear unaccompanied 
by another kind of cue. A typical example appears in 2 Henry VI 
(IIL.i.382—83) ending a soliloquy of fifty-three lines which has no other 
rhyme in it. Here occurs no hint of either a request or an announce- 
ment that the speaker, York, could possibly use as a signal to make 
his exit. In the dramatist’s next play, 3 Henry VI (IIL.ii.194-95), 
Richard ends an even longer soliloquy—one of seventy-one lines—with 
the same type of cue, again without request or announcement to 
remind him of the exit, and again without other couplets in the speech. 
The Scrivener in Richard III does the same thing at the end of a 
soliloquy which consumes a whole scene (III.vi.13-14), and a scene 
of similar length is completely taken by Artemidorus in Julius Caesar, 
whose only rhyme (IL.jiii.15-16) ends the soliloquy. In Measure for 
Measure, the dramatist has Angelo cue himself with a rhyming couplet 
(IL.ii.186-87) which ends a twenty-six line soliloquy otherwise in blank 
verse, and Iago is made to preface his exit by concluding a soliloquy 
of twenty-seven lines with a rhyme (Othello, II.i.320-21). All these 
examples of rhyming couplets as the actor’s sole cue to exit are de- 
livered under the same circumstances: by characters alone on stage, 
in soliloquy. It is equally true that the closing rhyme gives a defini- 
tiveness to the soliloquy and the exit which they would otherwise 
lack, that the couplet acts as a figurative curtain to grace the exit, 
and that often the rhyme dramatically emphasizes the relative im- 
portance of the final two lines, making them more memorable. But 
the fact remains that almost every time a player in Shakespeare’s 
dramas has only the couplet as his exit cue, he is alone, or technically 
alone (with a dead or sleeping character) on the stage. In only some 
half dozen cases is a player accompanied by conscious characters when 
his exit is marked by the rhyming couplet alone, without an addi- 
tional announcement or request." And if any of these originally ended 
scenes on an inner stage, the closing curtain would have obviated the 
need for an exit cue. So that the paucity of exceptions would seem 
to indicate that the dramatist intended rhyming couplets to function, 


“4 Richard ITI, 1V.iv.195-96; Hamlet, I11.i.195-96; Troilus and Cressida, V.iii.111- 
12; All’s Well That Ends Well, L.iii.261-62; Macbeth, V.viii.33-34; Timon of Athens, 
IT1.iii.2 5-26. 
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among other things, as exit cues only when the players who delivered 
them were alone on the stage, giving soliloquies. 

Equally interesting, though few in number, are instances where 
the dramatist seems to re-enforce with a couplet another type of exit 
cue delivered too long before for safety. In The Comedy of Errors 
(IV .iii.80), for illustration, Antipholus of Syracuse delivers this part- 
ing shot to the Courtesan as he leaves the stage with Dromio— 
“‘Avaunt, thou witch’”’—surely an exit request. But since she herself is 
not supposed to exit for nearly twenty more lines, the dramatist pro- 
vides her with a rhyming couplet (Il. 96-97) at the end of her lengthy 
soliloquy, a couplet which also ends the scene. The Bastard in King 
John is even more in need of a second cue, for he follows the King’s 
exit request to him with a soliloquy extending to thirty-seven lines. 
Shakespeare gives it to him, in the form of a concluding rhyme (IL.i. 
597-98), to remind him to leave the stage. And in two cases,” at least, 
soliloquists are made to re-enforce their own exit announcements with 
rhyming couplets at the end of long monologues. 

Now it may be argued that these delayed exits (along with some 
others in the plays) invalidate requests and announcements as cues, 
but this is not at all the case. If a player has memorized a soliloquy 
which he is to deliver after an exit announcement or request, he will 
tend to disregard it as a cue temporarily. Anyway, in the instances 
cited even if the actor sacrificed the soliloquy to obey the exit cue at 
once, very little damage would be done. None of the soliloquies re- 
ferred to above is as important to the play as the exit. In fact, really 
vital soliloquies never seem to occur after exit cues which might cancel 
their delivery. One thing is certain: to consider any requests or an- 
nouncements as exit cues, we must assume all of them to be such. To 
expect actors in repertory to discriminate between requests and an- 
nouncements that are cues and those that are not would be suicidal, 
more damaging than omitting exit cues altogether. The same, of 
course, applies to rhyming couplets as exit cues. A player cannot be 
expected to distinguish between rhymes that are cues and rhymes 
that are not. Especially in Shakespeare’s plays is this true, where the 
overwhelming majority of rhyming couplets (eight hundred of the 
twelve hundred) actually do not occur at places where there are sup- 
posed to be exits. On the other hand, it would be relatively simple to 
train actors in exiting only on those rhymes delivered in their solilo- 


% Richard III, 1.i.147-62, and Hamlet, IV.iv.32—66, in a soliloquy which does not 
appear in the Folio text. 
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quies. A player can reasonably be expected to be aware of the fact 
that he occupies the stage alone. 

But what, then, can be said about rhyming couplets occurring in 
soliloquies given by actors who fail to exit? In The Comedy of Errors, 
for instance, Antipholus of Syracuse definitely ends his nine-line 
soliloquy with a rhyme (IIL.ii.168-169)—“But, let myself be guilty 
to self-wrong, / I’ll stop mine ears against the mermaid’s song’”’—yet 
he does not leave the stage. The explanation for his unusual behavior 
appears in what immediately follows: first, there is the notation in the 
Folio, ‘Enter Angelo with the chain,” then, this brief exchange between 
the two men: 


Angelo. Master Antipholus! 
Antipholus. Ay, that’s my name. 


What happens, then, is evident: Antipholus does take his rhyme as a 
cue to exit, but he is prevented from leaving the stage by Angelo. 
The method which prevents Richard III from following the rhyming 
cue in his soliloquy with an exit is possibly even clearer 


This day should Clarence closely be mew’d up 
About a prophecy which says that G 
Of Edward’s heirs the murtherer be. 
Dive, thoughts, down to my soul! Here Clarence comes. 
(Richard ITI, 1.1.38-41) 


because, it will be noticed, he actually makes the announcement of 
his brother’s entrance immediately after his own exit couplet. And at 
least seven other enterers in the plays evidently prevent exits cued by 
rhymes from materializing.” 

Couplets of a somewhat different character delivered by solilo- 
quists who fail to exit also sometimes appear in the plays. In a 
soliloquy of thirty-five lines, for instance, Richard III emits a rhyme 
at about the middle of his speech (Richard IIT, 1.ii.239-40)—“‘Hath 
she forgot already that brave prince, / Edward, her lord, whom I, 
some three months since... ”—but this is obviously an open cou- 
plet, which may be regarded as accidental rather than designed as an 
exit cue. Frederick W. Ness lists it as such in his dissertation on 
Shakespeare’s rhymes."’ No actor, surely, would be tempted to exit 


‘6 The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1.i.68-70; Cymbeline, III.v.64-66 and V.iii.80-83; 
Titus Andronicus, IL.iii.8-10; Romeo and Juliet, I1.v.16-18; Twelfth Night, I11.i.74-76; 
Measure for Measure, II1.ii.198-200. 

7 Frederick W. Ness, The Use of Rhyme in Shakespeare's Plays, Yale University 
Press, 1941. Ness calls this couplet “unintentional rhyme” (see his Appendix B, p. 120). 
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(nor even to pause verbally) in the middle of a sentence. Probably he 
would fail even to notice such a rhyme. The dramatist permits Henry 
[V to slip into a similar rhyme in the early portion of the famous 
apostrophe to sleep (2 Henry IV, III.i.12—13), which the actor delivers 
while alone on stage, which Ness lists also as “‘unintentional rhyme.’”!® 
In a much later play, Timon of Athens, one of the senators falls into 
rhyme during his soliloquy about the hero: 
—why, give my horse to Timon. 
Ask nothing, give it him—it foals me straight, 
And able horses. No porter at his gate... (II.i.8-10) 


which continues with, “But rather one that smiles. ...’’ Ness omits 
the rhyme, “‘straight-gate,” from what is intended to be a complete 
classification of all the rhymes in the play.'® Here again the rhyming 
word, appearing as it does in a fresh sentence, could hardly confuse 
the speaker, especially if it can escape the trained eye of the scholar. 
It is apparent, then, that Shakespeare exercised extreme care not to 
encourage false exits by placing closed rhyming couplets in solilo- 
quies where they did not belong. Indeed, fully fourteen of the plays 
give no rhyming lines to soliloquists except at points where they are 
supposed to exit.2? Furthermore, soliloquies minus couplets are de- 
livered by players without exits much more often than soliloquies 
with rhyming couplets are by players with exits.” 

More impressive, many coupletless soliloquies are of imposing 
length, long enough to allow a dramatist who was not consciously 
evading rhymes to slip some in. In Henry V, for example, the King ex- 
tends a soliloquy to fifty-five lines without including a rhyming 
couplet, either open or closed, accidental or intentional. The most 
famous of soliloquists, Hamlet, delivers a monologue of twenty-one 
lines without once rhyming. Angelo, in Measure for Measure, begins 
a scene with a rhymeless soliloquy of seventeen lines, and Edmund, in 
King Lear, opens another with a blank verse soliloquy which extends 


18 Ness, Appendix B, p. 135. 

19 Ness’ classification of the rhymes in Timon of Athens, both open and closed, 
appears in Appendix B, pp. 148-49. 

20 7 Henry VI, The Taming of the Shrew, Richard II, The Merchant of Venice, 
1 Henry IV, Much Ado about Nothing, Henry V, As You Like It, Hamlet, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, King Lear, Coriolanus, The Winter’s Tale, and The Tempest. 

21 Approximately 225 soliloquies contain no rhyming couplets whatever. Of these, 
nearly 150 are in verse, where we should expect rhymes to slip in much more easily 
than in prose soliloquies. In contrast, only about 50 soliloquies contain bona fide exit 
couplets. 
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to twenty-two lines. Timon is made to present a long soliloquy of 
forty-seven lines without once being permitted to slip into a rhyming 
couplet. And in Cymbeline, Posthumus avoids rhyme in a soliloquy 
which consumes a whole scene. But the Shakespearean character most 
careful about rhyming couplets occurring in the wrong place is 
Richard II, who is made to keep them out of a monologue extending to 
sixty-six lines, his only pure soliloquy in the play. Yet in dialogue be- 
tween two or more actors, couplets where there is no call for an exit 
are common.” 

The final result of my research is the detection of only eight™ of the 
nearly 2,000 bona fide exits in the plays without either a discernible 
cue or the likelihood of the inner-stage curtain obviating the need for 
one. The dearth of such examples would appear to strengthen the con- 
clusion that the playwright, while at the same time frequently adding 
to the dramatic impact of the scene, consciously aided his repertory 
actors to exit from a bare stage at the proper time by giving them 
either announcements to make, requests to obey, or (if they were alone 
on the stage at the time) rhyming couplets to remind them to depart. 
Such would seem to be additional evidence that Shakespeare is not 
only a brilliant dramatist but also a master craftsman. 


2 See Ness, passim. Especially interesting are his classifications in Appendix B, 
pp. 113-54, which include such headings as “Speech-end rhyme,” “Speech-pause 
rhyme,” “Speech beginning rhyme,” “Speech-link rhyme,” “Scene- and act-end 
rhymes,” and so forth. Such are the great majority of couplets Ness finds in the plays. 

%In 2 Henry VI, Liii.140; Richard IIT, L.iii.2g7-303; Love’s Labour’s Lost, IV.i. 
127-30; Henry V, IV.i.64-83; Troilus and Cressida, V.iv.20-26; All’s Well That Ends 
Well, IIL.ii.20; Cymbeline, IV.ii.100; The Winter’s Tale, IV.iii.462-73. 





THE USE OF DOUBLE RUNES IN OLD ENGLISH 
INSCRIPTIONS 


R. I. Page, University of Cambridge 


That the early rune-masters did not use double runes, even to express 
long or repeated sounds, has become one of the commonplaces of runic 
study in recent times. It is, however, a commonplace which might 
well be questioned. There is, of course, no doubt that early Scandi- 
navian rune-masters used double runes very rarely—so rarely indeed 
that when they did there is some reason to suspect magic or amulet- 
tic intent, or perhaps error in cutting. Some modern runologists, how- 
ever, have not confined their acceptance of the principle to the field of 
Scandinavian inscriptions, but have suggested that the early rune- 
masters in general avoided double runes, and have sometimes inter- 
preted non-Scandinavian inscriptions in the light of this claim. To take 
examples. H. Arntz states, “in der Runenschrift werden Doppellaute 
grundsatzlich einfach geschrieben,” and again, “In der Runenschrift 
gilt die Regel, daf} iiberhaupt zwei aufeinanderfolgenden gleiche 
Laute in jedem Fall einfach geschrieben werden kénnen.” These re- 
marks appear in the chapter “Die altgermanische Runenreihe,”’ though 
the illustrative examples quoted are all from Scandinavian inscrip- 
tions. R. W. V. Elliott writes, ‘Double sounds, especially consonants, 
are not generally indicated as such in the older Germanic runic in- 
scriptions, although there are some exceptions. This rule applies not 
only medially in words, but also when one word ends and the next 
word begins with the same sound.’” W. Krause has suggested that in 
the West Germanic inscription of the Freilaubersheim brooch a single 
rune was used for a double or long sound “nach bekannter runischer 
Schreibregel,”’ though he does not elaborate on this remark.* In the 
case of OE runic inscriptions, with which the present article is par- 
ticularly concerned, the principle has sometimes been invoked to ex- 
plain unusual spellings. In an account of the Thornhill rune-stones 
R. W. V. Elliott remarks, ‘The traditional runic practice of writing 


1H. Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde, 2nd ed. (Halle/Saale, 1944), pp. 78-79. 

2 R. W. V. Elliott, Runes, An Introduction (Manchester, 1959), p. 20. 

3 W. Krause, Runeinschriften im dlteren Futhark (Halle/Saale, 1937), p. 212. See 
also H. Arntz and H. Zeiss, Die einheimischen Runendenkmiler des Festlandes (Leipzig, 
1939), P- 229, D. I. 
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successive identical sounds once only persists in the shared @ of 
settefter (A) and in the single ¢ of sede (B).”” Of the double consonants 
in such Ruthwell Cross spellings as ‘alme3ttig,’ ‘[e]ppile’ he comments, 
“most probably the common runic rule of writing single consonants 
for double here operates vice versa,’* a statement which Professor 
A. S. C. Ross has quoted with approval and a reference to his own 
study of the inscription.® 

Some of the earlier runologists expressed themselves with more 
caution, or at least with more ambiguity, on the subject, for indeed it 
is sometimes hard to tell whether they refer to a postulated Germanic 
or to a Scandinavian practice. So, for example, L. F. A. Wimmer’s 
comment, “‘Doppelkonsonanten werden durch einfaches zeichen aus- 
gedriickt,” is made in a section referring to ‘das alphabet von dem 
Vadstenaer brakteaten . . . und den Altesten inschriften,”’ but it is not 
clear from his reference whether the latter are only the oldest Scandi- 
navian inscriptions, or whether, as is less likely, he intends the phrase 
to include examples from outside that area.® S. Bugge remarks, “Det 
betegnes i Regelen ikke, at en Konsonant udtales dobbelt eller lang,” 
a reference apparently to the practice in inscriptions in ‘den ger- 
manske Rekke paa 24 Tegn (med Undtagelse af den angelsaksiske).’”” 
But since Bugge gives no illustrative examples, it is not clear whether 
he thought the practice was evidenced in East and Continental West 
Germanic or not. 

There is, as has been indicated above, no reason to doubt that such 
a practice of runic orthography can be deduced from the early Scandi- 
navian inscriptions. But it could have been a principle peculiar to the 
Scandinavian rune-masters. Before we could be certain that it was 
followed by the engravers of “‘the older Germanic runic inscriptions” 
we would like to find evidence for it also in inscriptions in either East 
or West Germanic dialects, or preferably both. There seems to have 
been no extensive examination of the East and West Germanic runic 
material from this standpoint, and the present article is therefore 
written as a first attempt at such an examination. It is particularly 
concerned with the OE runic material, but first I must mention briefly 
the evidence to be derived from East and Continental West Germanic 
sources. 

* Elliott, pp. 88, 95. 

*A.S.C. Ross, N&Q, n.s. vir (1960), 116 and ref. 


. F. A. Wimmer, Die Runenschrift (Berlin, 1887), p. 191. 
S. Bugge, Norges Indskrifter med de eldre Runer. Indledning, 1 (Christiania, 
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The evidence from East Germanic inscriptions seems inconclusive. 
There are few East Germanic runic texts, and their interpretations 
are uncertain. The Arntz-Zeiss corpus lists six Denkmdler der Ostger- 
manen: the spearheads of Dahmsdorf, Kowel and Rozwadéw, the 
Pietroassa ring, and the Niesdrowitz and Sedschiitz urns.* The Kowel 
spearhead and the Pietroassa ring do not survive, and the readings to 
be derived from extant reproductions are disputed. To one not a 
specialist in this particular field of runic study some, perhaps all, of 
the forms of the Niesdrowitz urn seem to be interpretable, not as 
runes, but as crude decorative patterns. The text of the Sedschiitz urn 
is likewise uncertainly runic. It is not to be expected, then, that from 
this small and doubtful group of texts a significant number of certain 
cases of single for double runes will be derived. In fact there are two 
possible examples: ranja on the Dahmsdorf spearhead, connected by 
many scholars with Gothic *rannjan, and wihailag on the Pietroassa 
ring, which has been interpreted as wih hailag. However, each of these 
interpretations has been questioned, and in the case of the Pietroassa 
ring even the reading has come under attack. 

The Continental West Germanic inscriptions are more numerous, 
but unfortunately many of these, too, are uncertain of interpretation. 
Arntz-Zeiss list three cases of double consonants represented by 
single runes: hada on the Harlingen solidus, ofilen on the Osthofen 
brooch, and aiano on the Soest brooch.® Of these, ofilen is a disputed 
reading and interpretation, while there is no reason to believe that the 
d of hada represents a double rather than a single consonant, as the 
Arntz-Zeiss discussion of the Harlingen legend shows. The Soesi/ read- 
ing alano may have a single ¢ for the double consonant, though even 
here Arntz-Zeiss quote as a parallel one nonrunic form with a single ?. 
Other cases noted by Arntz-Zeiss—goda for godda on the Freilaubers- 
heim brooch, wigtbonar for wigih ponar on the Nordendorf A brooch, 
for example—depend on disputed readings or interpretations. On the 
other hand, the Charnay brooch has an example of a doubled rune. Its 
form iddan is commonly accepted as an oblique case of the personal 
name Jdda. However, the two d runes are on different lines separated 
by the full width of the brooch, and this may account for the doubling. 


§ Arntz and Zeiss, pp. 453-55. C. J. S. Marstrander has identified a number of 
Gothic inscriptions on Scandinavian soil (“De Gotiske Runeminnesmerker,” Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 11 [1929], 25 ff.). Even if the identification is accepted, 
these inscriptions cannot be regarded as showing Gothic spelling practice uninfluenced 
by that of Scandinavia. 

® Arntz and Zeiss, p. 482. 
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Unless there is significant material not considered in the brief sur- 
vey above, the East and Continental West Germanic inscriptions tell 
us nothing about whether their engravers avoided the use of double 
runes or not. The evidence of the OE inscriptions then assumes a par- 
ticular importance in the present discussion. Fortunately, these in- 
scriptions are fairly numerous, and many of them can be read with 
certainty. The OE material can be divided into three groups: 

1. The use of double runes where, on the evidence of common prac- 
tice in written texts, double letters are to be expected. There are the 
following examples of medial double runes: ‘setto/n’ Bewcasile Cross, 
‘johann{i|s’ Coffin of St Cuthbert, ‘had/da’ Derbyshire bone plate, 
‘afoedde,’ ‘unneg’ Franks Casket, ‘|.|biddap’ Overchurch stone, ‘féarran’ 
Ruthwell Cross, ‘settefter’ Thornhill I stone, ‘gebid/dap’ Thornhill II 
stone, and the forms BEOnna (2x), BEnna on coins attributed to 
Beorna of East Anglia.'® Double runes marking the end of one word 
and the beginning of the next are: ‘pissigb[.Jc[.]’ Bewcaséle, ‘efter 
roe[.jtz’ Falstone ‘hogback,’ ‘hossitep’ Franks Casket, ‘seteefter’ 
Great Urswick stone, ‘[blismere[djuunket’ Ruthwell. 

2. The use of single runes where, on the same evidence, double ones 
are to be expected: ‘gebides,’ ‘sete’ Great Urswick, ‘gibidep’ Lan- 
caster cross, ‘blagcmon’ Maughold I stone, ‘alme3ttig,’ ‘men,’ ‘men’ 
Ruthwell, ‘éateznne,’ ‘sete’ Thornhill III sione. Here may be added the 
legend ‘pada’ found on a number of early sceatias, and perhaps the in- 
scription on the Maughold II stone, which may read ‘-gmo/n.”! 
Falstone ‘geb[.Jed’ should almost certainly be supplemented ‘geb|[id] 
ed,’ for between ‘b’ and ‘z’ are three stems in positions suitable for 
‘id,’ while the parallel roman text reads 3 EBIDAED. Finally there is 
the single example of a vowel rune common to consecutive words, 
‘settefter’ Thornhill I.” 

3. The use of double runes where single runes are to be expected. 
Consonant runes are doubled in ‘[.|ssu/s,’ ‘glelssus kristtus’ Bew- 
castle, ‘hilddigyp’ Hartlepool 2 stone, ‘alme3ttig,’ ‘[e|ppilz,’ ‘dominne,’ 

10 In these coin legends only ‘nna’ are certainly runes. E and O are roman letters, 
while B could be either runic or roman. 

This has formerly been read as ‘-gmon,’ but it is likely that the third rune is 
not ‘o,’ but the bind ‘o/n.’ The fourth is a half-length stem, which may or may not 


have a cross-stave. It could then be ‘n,’ ‘i,’ or a dash indicating the end of the inscrip- 
tion. 


2 The reading ‘setefte’ given for Thornhill III in B. Dickins, “A System of Trans- 
literation for Old English Runic Inscriptions,” Leeds Studies in English, 1 (1932), 19, 
and A. S. C. Ross, ““The Linguistic Evidence for the Date of the ‘Ruthwell Cross,’ ” 
MLR, xxvutt (1933), 152, is incorrect. The stone shows quite clearly ‘setezfte.’ 
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‘gistoddu[m]’ Ruthwell, ‘éateznne’ Thornhill III, vowel runes in ‘good,’ 
‘piiosne ciismeel’ Mortain Casket, ‘riicne’ Ruihwell. In addition there 
is the case of the Brunswick Casket with its forms ‘liin,’ ‘piis.’ Dr. Fink 
has suggested, and an examination of the casket tends to confirm, that 
its inscribed plate is not original, but may be a quite modern copy.” 
The inscription is certainly curious, yet its original may have con- 
tained a form of the demonstrative (surviving in ‘piis’ or perhaps 
‘pii’) and the word /in (appearing as ‘liin’) in some reference to the 
casket’s function as a reliquary containing fragments of sacred ma- 
terial. 

The examples in (1) cannot without further examination be taken 
as showing that the OE rune-masters in general accepted the use of 
double runes. Here may be cases where runic usage has been influ- 
enced by the spellings of written texts or of nonrunic inscriptions, the 
runes being, as it were, transliterations of roman characters. The 
carver of the Franks Casket, for instance, used both runic and roman 
scripts. His use of ‘g’ for the spirants of ‘fegtap’ and ‘unneg’ is not 
paralleled in other OE runic inscriptions, though there are occasional 
parallels in early written texts.'* On St Cuthbert’s Coffin runes are used 
in such a way as to suggest that they are transliterations of roman 
characters, that in fact runes were not commonly used by the monks 
of Lindisfarne, but survived perhaps only in archaistic usage on 
funeral monuments and furniture. There is, for example, the Christ 
symbol ‘xps.’ This derives from Latin XPS, in its turn a form of 
Greek XPIZTOZ2X. The Latin form replaces the Greek symbols with 
the roman characters nearest in shape, regardless of their phonetic 
value. If the runic form derived direct from the Christ name, it would 
appear either in the form ‘gws’ (or perhaps ‘gw3’) to approximate the 
appearance of the Greek, or as ‘krs’ (cf. Bewcasile ‘kristtus’) or ‘crs’ 
indicating the pronunciation. The form ‘xps’ must transliterate a 
written Latin form. In the same way ‘iohkann|i]s,’ using initial i in 
preference to ‘g,’ ‘gi’ (cf. Bewcastle ‘gle]ssus,’ Franks Casket ‘giupeasu’), 
or perhaps ‘j,’ may evidence a nonrunic spelling tradition. The Fal- 
stone ‘hogback’ has a double inscription, one text in uncials and the 
other, almost identical, in runes. Both are badly worn, but enough re- 
mains of each to suggest the relationship between them. Here again 
the roman text appears to be primary, the runic a transliteration. So, 


3A. Fink, “Zum gandersheimer Runenkistchen,” Karolingische und Ottonische 
Kunst (Wiesbaden, 1957), pp. 277-81. 
4 A. Campbell, Old English Grammar (Oxford, 1959), Pp. 24. 
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the roman text has HROETHBERHT2, the runic version being 
‘roe[.]tz.’ oe is a frequent Northumbrian scribal spelling of i-mutated 
6. The natural way of representing this sound in runes would be to 
use, not the two characters ‘oe,’ but the single one ‘ce,’ which, by 
virtue of its name oepil (<*dpil), must indicate i-mutated 6. The 
roman text reads3 EBIDAED DER SAULE, the runic one ‘geb[id]ed 
pe[.] saule.’ The imperative ending in -d is unique in runic texts. In 
written texts, however, -d is found in this ending in the Vespasian 
Psalter, while examples of -d in the 3rd.sg.pres.ind. are found in 
the Rushworth, and Lindisfarne Gospels glosses. There is also GIBID- 
DAD in the nonrunic Dewsbury inscription. These spellings in -d prob- 
ably indicate a pronunciation in -)."° We would expect, then, the 
Falstone runic text to have the verbal ending in ‘p’ (cf. Lancaster 
‘gibidep,’ Overchurch ‘|.|biddap,’ Thornhill II ‘gebid/dap’). These 
cases suggest the possibility of influence of nonrunic orthography on 
the Falstone runic text. The Beonna coins, with legends in mixtures of 
runic and roman scripts, would be likely to employ a roman spelling 
technique. The Ruthwell Cross has inscriptions in both roman and 
runic characters, though no influence from the one on the other can be 
traced with certainty. Finally in this examination of the examples of 
section (1) it must be noted that the Bewcasile examples, taken from 
the main inscription of the cross, should be looked on with some sus- 
picion, for that inscription is of uncertain validity.'’ However, even if 
we reject all the cases discussed in this paragraph there still remain the 
Derbyshire, Overchurch, and Thornhill examples of medial double runes, 
where there is no evidence to suggest influence from nonrunic sources. 
Section (2) comprises those cases where runic inscriptions use 
single letters, but where double letters are commonly used elsewhere. 
However, the runic spellings are, in nearly every case, not unparal- 
leled in nonrunic texts. Indeed there may be parallels enough outside 
the field of runic inscriptions to make it doubtful whether the examples 
in (2) can be taken as evidencing a specifically runic type of spelling. 
Three of the cases are forms of the imperative pl.:of gebiddan, 
‘gebides,’ ‘gibideb,’ ‘geb|id]ad.’ The paradigm of this verb commonly 
shows a single consonant in the unsyncopated 2nd. and 3rd.sg.pres.ind. 


‘* K. Brunner, Altenglische Grammatik nach der angelsichsischen Grammatik von 
Eduard Sievers, 2nd ed. (Halle/Saale, 1951), § 357, Anm. 3; § 360, Anm. 1. 

% R. Girvan, Angelsaksisch Handboek (Haarlem, 1931), § 396, Aanm. 

17 The evidence for this statement is examined in the author’s article “The Bew- 
castle Cross,’’ Nottingham Mediaeval Studies, tv (1960), 36-57. 
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and imperative sg., but -dd- in all other forms derived from the inf. 
stem. But analogical extension of the double consonant is sometimes 
found in Rushworth, and Lindisfarne (in the forms biddep, biddes),'* 
and a similar extension of the single consonant appears in some North- 
umbrian texts: 2nd.pl.pres.ind. bidas, inf. gebida Lindisfarne: tst.sg. 
pres.ind. bido (2x), the abbreviated form of the pl.pres.ind. appears 
commonly as bid’ and only rarely as bidd’ Durham Ritual: tst.sg.pres. 
ind. bido, pres. part. bidende (2x) Rushworth,. It could be argued that 
these scribal spellings with single consonant show the influence of runic 
orthography, but there seems to be no reason why they should. 

As concerns the forms ‘setz,’ ‘sete’ Campbell has noted occasional 
simplification of -dd-, -ti- between vowels in the past tense forms of 
weak verbs of class I.'* Parallel cases from nonrunic texts are the past 
forms aseton, aselun, geseton (2x), seton, logeseton Lindisfarne: gesetes, 
(gi)sete (2x), setun (3x), giseton Rushworth,, and GISETAE on the 
nonrunic Yarm cross. 

In the cases of ‘blagcmon,’ ‘-gmo/n.,’ ‘men,’ ‘men’ and the ele- 
ment al- of ‘alme3ttig’ there is simplification of the final or syllable- 
closing geminate (possibly only orthographic) as noted in K. D. 
Biilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch, 1 (Heidelberg, 1902), § 554, and 
Sievers-Brunner, § 231. As the second element of a compound, -man, 
-mon is common, being found, for example, in the early texts of the 
Historia Ecclesiastica® and in the Durham Liber Viiae.” A. S. C. Ross 
notes a simplified geminate in the Lindisfarne Gospels, occasionally in 
the simple word, and more commonly in forms of -mon in compound 
words,” while Rushworth, has roughly equal numbers of forms with 
single and double final consonant. If al- is indeed a form of all- (cf. 
allmehtig, allmectig in the Leningrad and Moore texts of Cadmon’s 
Hymn), a parallel simplification is that commonly found in inflected 
forms of all where the ending begins with a consonant, as in Lindis- 
farne, Rushworth,, Durham Ritual alne, alra, side by side with allne, 
allra. However, Ruthwell ‘alme3ttig’ may be a form of OE elmeahtig 
(OHG alamahtig), the vowel of the first element affected by North- 


18 Campbell, p. 325. 

19 Campbell, p. 323. 

20 H. Strém, Old English Personal Names in Bede’s History. An etymological-phono- 
logical investigation (Lund, 1939), p. 134; O. S. Anderson, Old English Material in the 
Leningrad Manuscript of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History (Lund, 1941), p. 88. 

21 Strém, p. 28. 

2 A. S. C. Ross, Studies in the Accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels (Leeds, 1937), 
Pp. 97-98. 
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umbrian all.” In any case there is a direct parallel in the quite common 
Durham Ritual abbreviation alm.’ 

The form ‘éategnne’ for Eadbegne shows consonant shortening 
after a long diphthong. Campbell suggests the following series of 
changes: d+)>t+): th>tt: tt occasionally simplified to ¢ aftera 
stressed vowel.™ His example /dd-béow>lateow shows a development 
exactly parallel to that of Eadbegne> Eategne. 

The coin-name ‘pada’ has been included in section (2) because the 
name is not recorded in this form elsewhere in OE sources, though 
there are two examples of Padda.* However, names of this type com- 
monly show interchange between single and double consonants,” and 
Redin lists the doublets Badda / Bada, Eadda / Eada, Hadda / Hada, 
so there is little reason to regard the ‘d’ of the coin legend as a runic 
spelling of dd. 

There remains unexplained in section (2) only Thornhill I ‘set- 
tefter,’ which has been seen as a runic spelling of sette efter. Here, 
however, there may simply have been an error of cutting on the part of 
the rune-master, who omitted the final vowel of the verb or the initial 
one of the preposition. Such an error would be easy enough to commit 
if it involved a repeated symbol. 

Clearly the material in (1) and (2) does not prove that the OE 
rune-masters avoided double runes. Only (3) remains, the section 
where it could be argued that “the common runic rule of writing single 
consonants for double... operates vice versa.”” Some forms in (3) 
can be explained in other ways. Bewcasile ‘[.|ssu/s’ (usually read as a 
form of Jesus) and ‘g{e]ssus,’ Ruthwell ‘dominne’ are Latin forms with 
doubled intervocalic s or n. The letter s is frequently, » much less fre- 
quently, doubled between vowels in Latin texts from Anglo-Saxon 
England. Such doublings are found, to take a few examples, in the 
Latin texts of the Corpus glossary,”” the Moore and Leningrad manu- 
scripts of the Historia Ecclesiastica,** and the Durham Riiual.*® 

*% Anderson, p. 9o. 

* Campbell, §§ 480.3, 481.3, 458. 

*% M. Redin, Studies on Uncompounded Personal Names in Old English (Uppsala, 
1919), p. 105. One example is from Domesday Book, in which O. v. Feilitzen notes as a 


characteristic feature of AN orthography occasional doubling of consonants (The Pre- 
Conquest Personal Names of Domesday Book (Uppsala, 1937], p. 123). Padda here could 
stand for Pada. 

* Redin, p. xxx. 

27 J. H. Hessels, Am Eighth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary, preserved in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1890), pp. xxxii, xxxv. 

28 C. Plummer, Venerabilis Baedae Historiam Ecclesiasticam Gentis Anglorum .. . 
(Oxford, 1896), 1, xc;O. Arngart, The Leningrad Bede, An Eighth Century Manuscript . . . 
in the Public Library, Leningrad (Copenhagen, 1952), p. 27. 
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The doubling in Ruthwell ‘riicne,’ Brunswick ‘liin’ (if this is OE 
lin) can be explained as an indication of vowel length.*® Parallels are 
then the forms gediides, sgiiremonn, Oriim in the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
geciid, tiid, tiide in the Durham Ritual. 

The Hartlepool spelling ‘hilddigyp’ is probably erroneous. A more 
accurate transcription is ‘hild | digyp,’ for the text is cut in two parts, 
one on each side of the shaft of the incised cross which occupies the 
face of the stone. The incised decoration is carefully set out, but the in- 
scription is not. The base-line of the runes is not parallel to that of the 
incised border, and the first four characters are cramped over to the 
left-hand side of the face, leaving a considerable space between the 
last of them and the cross shaft. The poor layout of the inscription 
suggests that it was cut directly on the stone without an initial 
roughing-in in chalk.* The rune ‘g’ was originally left out, and added 
later above the line, a point between ‘i’ and ‘y’ indicating the insertion. 
This omission of ‘g’ suggests a carelessness on the part of the engraver 
which may also explain the doubling of ‘d.’ Alternatively, it may be 
suggested that the carver was illiterate or semiliterate, copying his 
text from an exemplar, written, say, on vellum, and that he misread 
‘ig’ as the fairly similar ‘di,’ being influenced by the preceding ‘d’ of 
‘hild.’ ‘g’ would then have been added when the mistake was brought 
to his attention. 

There remain ‘kristtus,’ ‘alme3ttig,’ ‘[e]ppile,’ ‘gistoddu[m],’ 
‘éateznne,’ ‘good,’ ‘piiosne,’ ‘ciismeel,’ and ‘piis’ unexplained. To most 
of these, occasional parallels can be found in written texts: ‘alme3ttig’ 
can be compared to Rushworth, mehites, ‘gistoddu[n]’ to Lindisfarne 
biddendra (bida), neddes (néda), ‘éateznne’ to Rushworth, Segnnas, 
while both Lindisfarne and Rushworth, show occasional doubling of 
short vowels.” These anomalous written forms are commonly re- 
garded as scribal errors. The nine unexplained runic examples could 
likewise be accounted for as rune-master’s mistakes, but this explana- 
tion, though adequate to some of the cases, is not generally satisfying. 
Some of the forms are clearly not mistakes, or at any rate not mis- 





29 U. Lindeléf, Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmensis: the Durham Collectar (Durham; 
1927), pp. liv—lv. 

3° Campbell, pp. 12-13. 

| Tt is not uncommon for the pattern of an Anglo-Saxon rune-stone to be carefully 
set out, and the inscription not. Other examples are the Thornhill I, II stones. 

® W. Stolz, Der Vokalismus der betonten Silben in der alinordhumbrischen Inter- 
linearversion der Lindisfarner Evangelien (Bonn, 1908), p. 99; U. Lindeléf, Die sid- 
northumbrische Mundart des 10. Jahrhunderts. Die Sprache der sog. Glosse Rushworth* 
(Bonn, 1901), p. 71. 
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takes of carelessness or lack of concentration. The doubling of four 
vowels of the Mortain text but none of its consonants suggests that 
the spelling is intended, not accidental. The doubling in Bewcasile 
‘kristtus’ can hardly be disassociated from that in the word ‘g[e]ssus’ 
which immediately precedes it, and this doubling is confirmed by that 
in Bewcastle ‘[.|ssu/s,’ which presumably also gives the name Jesus. 
Spellings like these are only errors in the sense that they do not con- 
form to the usual orthography of written texts. It could be suggested, 
however, that the OE rune-masters worked within a less rigid, per- 
haps even a quite different, orthographical tradition from the OE 
scribes, and so used spellings not acceptable to the latter. This would 
account for the quite large number of anomalous doublings de- 
tected in only a few short runic texts. Alternatively, we may accept 
S.T.R.O. d’Ardenne’s explanation that the production of forms with 
doubled runes arose from the laborious and tedious nature of the 
process of cutting inscriptions.* Finally there is the possibility that 
the doubled runes in some of the cases under review resulted from a de- 
sire to set out the inscriptions more neatly on the stone. In ‘kristtus’ 
and ‘éate3nne’ a rune may have been doubled towards the end of a 
word so that it might fill its line of the inscription panel more satis- 
factorily. 

These explanations of the anomalous runic spellings are speculative 
and unprovable. Yet they are as likely to apply as Elliott’s suggestion 
that the doubled runes were produced by the operation “‘vice versa’”’ of 
“the common runic rule of writing single consonants for double.” At 
the very least, Elliott’s theory requires more precise statement. The 
existence of a rule that single runes only should be used for both short 
and long (or repeated) sounds scarcely explains why runes were some- 
times doubled in the representation of short or single ones. Elliott’s 
suggestion does make sense if there were no rigid rule, if in early times 
either single or double runes could be used for long or repeated sounds. 
This may have led to a confusion between the use of single and double 
runes, with resultant doubling where there was no need for it. Again, 
the inorganic doubling of runes could show the influence of scribal 
orthography on runic spelling. If the early rune-masters used only 
single runes for long or repeated sounds, later practitioners, becoming 
aware of the scribal use of double letters, may have tried to adopt the 
practice and have made occasional mistakes in doing so. In either case 


%S. T. R. O. d’Ardenne, “The Old English Inscription on the Brussels Cross,” 
English Studies, xx1 (1939), 151, n. 32. 
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the irregular spellings discussed above do not prove the existence of an 
OE runic rule of writing single symbols for double or repeated sounds. 

To sum up. There is no reason to believe that the OE rune-masters 
recognised a spelling rule that long or repeated sounds should be rep- 
resented by single symbols, nor is the existence of such a rule con- 
firmed by the material of the East Germanic and Continental West 
Germanic inscriptions as they are set out above. Consequently the 
existence of the rule outside the field of the Scandinavian inscriptions 
cannot be considered as more than a bare possibility. Of course, the 
East Germanic and Continental West Germanic inscriptions are of 
crucial importance to the present investigation. If such a spelling rule 
could be shown to have existed there, we might be more inclined to re- 
gard some of the OE examples considered above as manifestations of 
the same principle. One would therefore like to see this aspect of the 
Continental runic inscriptions examined in detail by a scholar more 
knowledgeable and more competent to work in those fields than the 
present writer. Yet even if it could be proved that rune-masters out- 
side Scandinavia avoided using double runes, it need not be assumed 
that the OE rune-masters did so consistently and throughout the 
period in which runes were in epigraphical use. The rule should, there- 
fore, be invoked with more caution than has perhaps been displayed 
in recent years. To take a specific case: it is likely that ‘se/tzfter’ in the 
Thornhill I text is not an illustration of this orthographical rule, but a 
rune-master’s error, which should be amended to ‘seft< a> efter’ or 
even ‘selt<e> efter.’ In favour of the second alternative is the fact 
that in Thornhill I ‘efter’ PrOE @ in an unstressed syllable has been 
shifted to e (though indeed in such a word the shift may have taken 
place earlier than the general change from unstressed @ to e). Thorn- 
hill IT and III are likely to be contemporary with stone J, and these 
have unstressed e< PrOE @ in ‘arerde,’ ‘berhtsuipe,’ ‘saule,’ ‘sete’ and 
‘eateznne.”™ 

* Two articles, to which my attention has just been drawn, are relevant to the 
first part of this discussion. W. Krause reported the rediscovery of the Kowel spearhead 
during World War II, in “Der Speer von Kowel, ein wiedergefundenes Runendenk- 
mal,” Germanien, xist (1941), 450-64. M. Isbasescu examined the Pietroassa ring 
recently in Bucharest (“Der goldene Halsring von Pietroassa und seine runische In- 


schrift,’”” BGDSL [Halle], txxx11 [1960], 333-58) and confirmed a reading gulani 0 wi 
hailag. He takes the last two words as wih hailag. 
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THE SworD IN ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND: ITs ARCHAEOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 
By H. R. Ellis Davidson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962. Pp. xxvii+237 
(4 plates, 116 figures). 


Besides archaeology and documents ranging from wills to epic poetry, this 
book draws upon modern knowledge of metallurgy and on contemporary 
experiments in producing pattern-welded swords. Although it deals chiefly 
with English swords, it contains Continental and Scandinavian material in 
both text and illustrations when such additions furnish supplementary in- 
formation. 

The book begins with a discussion of where, and under what conditions, 
swords have been found. Then it proceeds to the making of the blade and tang. 
Metallurgical technology in the early Anglo-Saxon period seems to have been 
such as to render the making of a really first-class blade a matter of skill com- 
bined with luck. Thence, perhaps the reputation of such exceptional blades 
as Unferth’s Hrunting, Arthur’s Excalibur, and Roland’s Durendal. In this 
period, pattern-welding was the best method of offsetting the uncertain 
quality of the smith’s raw material; and the appearance of the patterned 
blade accounts for many of the descriptions of fine swords in epic poetry. 
The construction and decoration of other components of the sword and of 
such accoutrements as the scabbard and belt are next discussed. Inscrip- 
tions on both blade and hilt—some, apparently, makers’ marks and others 
indications of ownership—are dealt with; and maps showing the distribution 
of finds of Ulfberht and Ingelrii makers’ marks are included as Figures 28 
and 29. 

Davidson discusses the rather surprising shortness of Anglo-Saxon hilts, 
and is‘inclined to agree with Oakeshott, whose theory is supported by early 
manuscript illustrations, that the pommel was gripped against the heel (or 
perhaps even the palm) of the hand. Some support for this theory might be 
found by observing the habit of a good many modern sabre fencers of grasp- 
ing the hilt an inch or so back from the guard. Experiments with hilts of the 
Anglo-Saxon type might reveal that such a grip would give greater flexibility 
in wielding a cutting blade than one in which the hand was wedged between 
the guard and the pommel. 

A section of text and a number of illustrations are devoted to early sixth- 
century hilts with rings attached to the pommels, and the purpose of these 
rings—probably ceremonial—is discussed. If the ring had served a practical 
purpose, it would hardly have been displaced as it afterwards was by a boss 
adorned with a sort of vestigial ring. A study of these hilts and of other hand- 
some sword-trappings should help to dispel the low esteem in which early 
Anglo-Saxon craftsmanship is traditionally held. 

The second section of the book presents evidence concerning swords in 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian documents. A long appendix, with diagrams, 
deals with the experiments of J. W. Anstee in making a pattern-welded sword, 
and a brief one by R. E. Oakeshott describes the Shifford Sword, the first 
Ulfberht sword to be identified in England. 


go8 
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A work such as this, which cuts across several specialities, is of interest 
to a variety of readers—students of literature, of the history of technology, 
and even of the history of art, since hilts, pommels, and other sword-trappings 
are among the most beautiful artifacts which have survived from this period. 
On the other hand, the writer exposes herself to the criticism of a variety of 
specialists, each of whom can be trusted to find something to carp at. The 
literary scholar, for example, might take exception to the explanation of 
Beowulf’s motive for fighting Grendel with his bare hands (p. 198) or point 
out that Wiglaf’s use of the point on the dragon should be added to that of 
Beowulf on the sea-monster on the same page. paet daet sweord gedeaf (Beow., 
2700b: ‘so that the sword plunged’) pretty plainly refers to the point sliding 
home like a diver cleaving the water. It would be a very poor description 
of a cut. 

The explanation of handseax (pp. 41-42) might have included the in- 
formation that the term is used in the Old English Bede to translate the 
sicam bicipitem of the original (Hist. Ecc., Il, 9). In accepting Bede’s state- 
ment that the seax was poisoned (p. 132), the author overlooks the possibility 
that Bede’s source may have been some such figurative expression as those 
she discusses on pages 130 and 131. Bede, it is true, is very definite about the 
poison and adds that it was used so that if the wound were not in itself enough 
to kill the king, it would be aided by the virulence of the poison. The last 
part of the statement, however, may have been merely a logical inference 
from the first. Bede, who entered Jarrow as a young oblate, may have had 
very little first-hand knowledge of weapons, and only a limited acquaintance 
with secular poetry. 


But these are very minor criticisms of a careful and thorough piece of 
work which will help the scholar to a better understanding of the treatment 
of the sword in Anglo-Saxon literature. 


J. D. A. Octtvy 
University of Colorado 


Tue VITELLIUS PsALTER. Edited by James L. Rosier. (Cornell Studies in 
English, xt.) Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1962. Pp. xxxviii+ 398. 
$6.50. 


Of the fourteen extant Latin psalters produced in Anglo-Saxon England and 
containing English gloss or translation of that period or a little later, only 
one (H) remains unedited now that Rosier has edited G, The Vitellius Psalter, 
contained in MS Cotton Vitellius E. xviii in the British Museum. (For a list 
of these psalters see pp. xii—xiii, where Rosier cites their sigla, names, and 
editors“ For additional information, particularly on the MSS and their lo- 
cation, see the comparable list in the recent edition of K, The Salisbury 
Psalter, by Celia and Kenneth Sisam, EETS No. 242, 1959.) These editions 
of G and K, together with the facsimile edition of P, The Paris Psalter (Early 
English MSS. in Facsimile, VIII, 1958), provide students of Anglo-Saxon 
psalters in particular and of Old English in general with much new informa- 
tion but in varying ways and amounts. 

Rosier’s main concern is to furnish a clear and accurate text of G, and 
in this he succeeds. Though I cannot vouch for its complete accuracy, I 
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know how painstakingly he worked and the difficulties he faced. The MS is in 
wretched condition, but by unremitting application he has managed to read 
almost everything there, even the pages which at first glance seem quite un- 
decipherable. His editorial procedure is clearly explained and is sound. Be- 
cause “it is essential that the gloss be reproduced precisely as it stands in 
the manuscript, since expansions of abbreviations and emendations of sup- 
posed errors all too frequently obscure important evidence of syntax, pho- 
nology, .. . and the like” (p. vii), I wish he had not decided to omit the 
punctuation or to expand some of the gloss abbreviations which he felt certain 
of (p. xxxvii). 

Aside from the text, Rosier has seriously concerned himself only with 
lexical matters. This is apparent from his comment in the preface about the 
significance of the OE glosses, his discussion of them in the introduction 
(pp. xxxi f.), and his index, which includes only glosses of lexical interest or 
value. The results, though certainly not negligible, are rather meager, since 
few of the OE words encountered are new, rare, or puzzling. Other important 
matters receive scant attention. The description of the MS, its date and 
provenance, and the scribal hands is very brief. Additional details are of 
course readily available in N. R. Ker’s Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing 
Anglo-Saxon, but it is annoying to have to consult Ker to learn so crucial a 
fact as ‘‘the hand of the OE gloss is contemporary with the hand of the text 
[mid-eleventh century], but probably not the same” [“possibly .. . the 
same’’—Sisam, p. 60], and somewhat disconcerting when Rosier, without 
informing us of this, corrects or modifies Ker: “The gloss is in two hands, both 
of which are different from that of the main scribe ... ” (p. xix). The inclu- 
sion of facsimile reproductions of two pages of the MS serves a useful purpose, 
particularly in suggesting its damaged state, but the fact that they are less 
than full scale is apparent only if one consults Ker. Vitellius is a Gallican 
rather than Roman psalter. Rosier briefly describes the distinction (p. xxii, 
n. 2), which is more fully and clearly explained by Sisam (pp. 47-52). Sisam 
also attempts to establish the relationship of the various Anglo-Saxon psalters 
(pp. 52-75), a vexing problem which Rosier merely touches on. He also at- 
tempts no analysis of the spelling and phonology of the OE gloss. 

If, accordingly, much remains to be done on the Vitellius Psalter, Rosier 
is not to be blamed. His modest intention of providing little more than a good 
sound text is legitimate, and by doing so he has cleared the way for further 
work on it. 

NorMaN E. ELIASON 
University of North Carolina 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE: A REVISED TRANSLATION. Edited by 
Dorothy Whitelock with David C. Douglas and Susie I. Tucker. Lon- 
don: Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd.; New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. xxxii+240. $o. 

The edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which Miss Whitelock and her 

collaborators included in English Historical Documents, 1 (c. 500-1042) and 1 

(1042-1189) (Oxford University Press, 1954-55), is as satisfactory as the 

purpose and plan of that very useful two-volume work permit. Like all the 
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other documents in it, the Chronicle text is translated into modern English, 
the first part (to 1042) by Miss Whitelock and the last (to 1154) by Miss 
Tucker. In the two parts, editorial practice differs somewhat, and the two 
introductory discussions are too limited to be of much value. No index of 
names or genealogical charts are included. The most serious defect is the in- 
convenience caused by splitting the Chronicle thus, making it necessary to 
turn to two bulky volumes when consulting it. 

These deficiencies are remedied in the present edition, which provides a 
translation of the whole Chronicle. I have not checked its accuracy nor the 
extent to which the translation has been revised. In a number of instances 
where I have checked the index of names and the fourteen appended genea- 
logical charts, I have found no errors. The text (translation only) is clearly 
printed and arranged. Where there is essential agreement among the different 
versions, only one is printed, but where there is significant variation, several 
versions are printed in parallel columns. Corrected dates are supplied, and 
the annotations are excellent. 

Most significant is Miss Whitelock’s admirably compact and clear In- 
troduction (pp. xi-xxiv), containing much information that is new or not yet 
generally known about the several versions of the Chronicle and their rela- 
tionship, about when, how, and at whose instigation it took form, and about 
the chronological confusion evident in it. The Select Bibliography (pp. xxv- 
xxix), which includes both standard works and recent ones of significance, is 
usefully classified and annotated. 

NorMAN E, ELIASON 
University of North Carolina 


WIspoM AND NuMBER. TOWARD A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE MIDDLE 
ENGLISH ReE.Licious Lyric. By Stephen Manning. Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1962. Pp. xi+194. $4.50. 


This book attempts to arrive at a fuller critical appreciation of a genre which 
is often treated with uneasy toleration, if not with forthright disdain. Starting 
from the remark that to condemn the Middle English religious lyrics as in- 
artistic does not help us to understand their nature and peculiarity, the 
author proceeds to analyze various main aspects of these poems from fresh 
viewpoints. His work, then, is similar in its general method to the studies by 
Kane on the religious and by Arthur K. Moore on the secular lyric in medieval 
England, but differs from them in its approaches. 

Basic to Mr. Manning’s discussion is the assumption that “most medieval 
religious lyrics are songs” (p. 5; “medieval,” I take it, hete and elsewhere 
stands for Middle English?). “Song” he defines as a “‘poem whose sound pat- 
tern creates something of a hypnotic effect” (p. 4) and he contrasts it with 
the “dramatic lyric,” in which sound is subordinated to thought in an effort 
primarily to express (personal) experience. This distinction is, of course, a 
modern one, and the reader may wonder how helpful the category “song” 
is for seizing the medieval lyric. Such a basis for the following discussion rests 
on assumptions which themselves were to be proven by analyzing the ma- 
terial. However, Mr. Manning does not permit this position to blind his 
critical sight. He remains aware of the possibility that relations between 
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sound and sense in the lyrics may be extremely variegated. As a matter of 
fact, his study moves, as it were, from a consideration of sound to that of 
thought. 

The first chapter analyzes three sound patterns which can be detected 
in the religious lyrics. They are called linear (where the line displays the basic 
sound pattern), monostrophic (where the same stanza form is used throughout 
the poem), and polystrophic (where varying stanza forms occur in the 
same poem). Close metrical analysis is applied to a number of selected poems 
and leads to three concluding statements about the role of sound in these 
pieces: it “may merely ornament a generally accepted notion”; it may “verify 
emotionally a valuable religious concept”’; or it may “assist in illuminating 
subject matter.” The general conclusion of this investigation is that medieval 
religious lyrics handle the sound as effectively as the best lyric poems in any 
language (pp. 30-32). 

Next Mr. Manning discusses the “lyric situation” or the function of the 
speaker in the poem. Although in a song the speaker remains anonymous, a 
consideration of the three main personae used by medieval poets—those of the 
sinner, of Christ, and of the Virgin Mary—leads to some fine perceptions of 
how emotional intensity in several poems is achieved. The same is true of the 
following chapter on “Religious Structures.” Here the author deals with cer- 
tain patterns that were developed in religious teaching or practice and which 
the poet has used to organize his material. Three such patterns receive special 
attention. The first is the idea of successive stages on the mystical way or in 
the spiritual life, which is shown to provide the structure for several poems. 
Another pattern is that of ‘‘address plus petition,” exemplified by William 
of Shoreham’s “Marye, mayde mylde and fre,” which is analyzed at some 
length. A final pattern is furnished by the practice of meditation, commonly 
built on a more or less rigid order and progression, such as the Hours of the 
Cross or the Five Joys of Mary. Although one might expect the fixedness of 
the pattern to make for poor poetry, Mr. Manning is able to show that fre 
quently the opposite is true: By varying his presentation and maintaining the 
emotional intensity, a skillful poet comld bend “his pre-existing religious forms 
‘ chination of his thought p 
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of imagery is the dominant feature (notably the Corpus Christi carol and 
“For ou pat is so feir ant brist’’). 

Finally, the author discusses the “intellectual” side of the lyrics: their 
display of wit. He can easily demonstrate that the fact that Middle English 
religious lyrics often “‘soar to glorious heights of sound” does not make them 
“hobble intellectually” (pp. 138-39). His evidence are pieces like ““Ther is no 
rose of swych vertu”’ and “I Syng of a myden”’ (the analysis of the latter was 
originally published in PMLA for 1960), pieces which fully justify his con- 
clusion that the religious lyric of medieval England, indeed, compares well 
with the Elizabethan song and leaves later religious songs (those of Herbert 
and certainly the products of Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley) far behind. 

Medievalists will undoubtedly find many points on which they wish to 
disagree with the author. The exact meaning of individual words in Middle 
English is sometimes questionable and may not bear the burden of interpreta- 
tion they receive. The explication of some poems, such as ‘“‘Nou goth sonne 
vnder wod” (pp. 80 ff.), may seem overingenious to some readers. Further, 
students of medieval poetry may ask for a deeper analysis of individual 
images and the way they are fused, of the patterns used by the poets (es- 
pecially in comparison with contemporary material contained in sermons and 
devotional literature), and of the use of courtly love language in religious 
poetry. Also, the presence of number symbolism in the lyrics deserves more 
attention than this study gives it (there is only a very brief remark at the 
end of the last chapter). But as a step toward a critical appraisal of the Mid 
dle English religious lyric the book is valuable and stimulating. It presents a 


number of useful, even necessary, categories with which to understand and 
judge th poems Moreover Mr Ma ning has combined knowle ive und 
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Tue Sworp tn ANGLO-Saxon ENGLAND: Its ARCHABOLOGY AND LITERATURE 
By H. R. Ellis Davidson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962. Pp. xxvii+ 237 
(4 plates, 116 figures). 


Besides archaeology and documents ranging from wills to epic poetry, this 
book draws upon modern knowledge of metallurgy and on contemporary 
experiments in producing pattern-welded swords. Although it deals chiefly 
with English swords, it contains Continental and Scandinavian material in 
both text and illustrations when such additions furnish supplementary in- 
formation. 

The book begins with a discussion of where, and under what conditions, 
swords have been found. Then it proceeds to the making of the blade and tang. 
Metallurgical technology in the early Anglo-Saxon period seems to have been 
such as to render the making of a really first-class blade a matter of skill com- 
bined with luck. Thence, perhaps the reputation of such exceptional blades 
as Unferth’s Hrunting, Arthur’s Excalibur, and Roland’s Durendal. In this 
period, pattern-welding was the best method of offsetting the uncertain 
quality of the smith’s raw material; and the appearance of the patterned 
blade accounts for many of the descriptions of fine swords in epic poetry. 
The construction and decoration of other components of the sword and of 
such accoutrements as the scabbard and belt are next discussed. Inscrip- 
tions on both blade and hilt—some, apparently, makers’ marks and others 
indications of ownership—are dealt with; and maps showing the distribution 
of finds of Ulfberht and Ingelrii makers’ marks are included as Figures 28 
and 29. 

Davidson discusses the rather surprising shortness of Anglo-Saxon hilts, 
and is inclined to agree with Oakeshott, whose theory is supported by early 
manuscript illustrations, that the pommel was gripped against the heel (or 
perhaps even the palm) of the hand. Some support for this theory might be 
found by observing the habit of a good many modern sabre fencers of grasp- 
ing the hilt an inch or so back from the guard. Experiments with hilts of the 
Anglo-Saxon type might reveal that such a grip would give greater flexibility 
in wielding a cutting blade than one in which the hand was wedged between 
the guard and the pommel. 

A section of text and a number of illustrations are devoted to early sixth- 
century hilts with rings attached to the pommels, and the purpose of these 
rings—probably ceremonial—is discussed. If the ring had served a practical 
purpose, it would hardly have been displaced as it afterwards was by a boss 
adorned with a sort of vestigial ring. A study of these hilts and of other hand- 
some sword-trappings should help to dispel the low esteem in which early 
Anglo-Saxon craftsmanship is traditionally held. 

The second section of the book presents evidence concerning swords in 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian documents. A long appendix, with diagrams, 
deals with the experiments of J. W. Anstee in making a pattern-welded sword, 
and a brief one by R. E. Oakeshott describes the Shifford Sword, the first 
Ulfberht sword to be identified in England. 
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A work such as this, which cuts across several specialities, is of interest 
to a variety of reacders— students of literature, of the history of technology, 
and even of the history of art, since hilts, pommels, and other sword-trappings 
are among the most beautiful artifacts which have survived from this period 
On the other hand, the writer exposes herself to the criticism of a variety of 
specialists, each of whom can be trusted to find something to carp at. The 
literary scholar, for example, might take exception to the explanation of 
Beowullf’s motive for fighting Grendel with his bare hands (p. 198) or point 
out that Wiglaf's use of the point on the dragon should be added to that of 
Beowulf on the sea-monster on the same page. pact Saet sweord gedeaf ( Beow., 
2700b: ‘so that the sword plunged’) pretty plainly refers to the point sliding 
home like a diver cleaving the water. It would be a very poor description 
of a cut. 

The explanation of handseax (pp. 41-42) might have included the in- 
formation that the term is used in the Old English Bede to translate the 
sicam bicipitem of the original (Hist. Ecc., U1, 9). In accepting Bede's state- 
ment that the seax was poisoned (p. 132), the author overlooks the possibility 
that Bede’s source may have been some such figurative expression as those 
she discusses on pages 130 and 131. Bede, it is true, is very definite about the 
poison and adds that it was used so that if the wound were not in itself enough 
to kill the king, it would be aided by the virulence of the poison. The last 
part of the statement, however, may have been merely a logical inference 
from the first. Bede, who entered Jarrow as a young oblate, may have had 
very little first-hand knowledge of weapons, and only a limited acquaintance 
with secular poetry. 

But these are very minor criticisms of a nite. and thorough piece of 
work which will help the scholar to a better understanding of the treatment 
of the sword in Anglo-Saxon literature. 

J. D. A. Ocitvy 
University of Colorado 


THE VITELLIUS PsALTER. Edited by James L. Rosier. (Cornell Studies in 
English, xu.) Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1962. Pp. xxxviii+308. 
$6.50. 


Of the fourteen extant Latin psalters produced in Anglo-Saxon England and 
containing English gloss or translation of that period or a little later, only 
one (H) remains unedited now that Rosier has edited G, The Vitellius Psalter, 
contained in MS Cotton Vitellius E. xviii in the British Museum. (For a list 
of these psalters see pp. xii—xiii, where Rosier cites their sigla, names, and 
editors. For additional information, particularly on the MSS and their lo- 
cation, see the comparable list in the recent edition of K, The Salisbury 
Psalter, by Celia and Kenneth Sisam, EETS No. 242, 1959.) These editions 
of G and K, together with the facsimile edition of P, The Paris Psalter (Early 
English MSS. in Facsimile, VIII, 1958), provide students of Anglo-Saxon 
psalters in particular and of Old English in general with much new informa- 
tion but in varying ways and amounts. 

Rosier’s main concern is to furnish a dew and accurate text of G, and 
in this he succeeds. Though I cannot vouch for its complete accuracy, I 
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know how painstakingly he worked and the difficulties he faced. The MS is in 
wretched condition, but by unremitting application he has managed to read 
almost everything there, even the pages which at first glance seem quite un- 
decipherable. His editorial procedure is clearly explained and is sound. Be- 
cause “it is essential that the gloss be reproduced precisely as it stands in 
the manuscript, since expansions of abbreviations and emendations of sup- 
posed errors all too frequently obscure important evidence of syntax, pho- 
nology, ... and the like” (p. vii), I wish he had not decided to omit the 
punctuation or to expand some of the gloss abbreviations which he felt certain 
of (p. xxxvii). 

Aside from the text, Rosier has seriously concerned himself only with 
lexical matters. This is apparent from his comment in the preface about the 
significance of the OE glosses, his discussion of them in the introduction 
(pp. xxxi f.), and his index, which includes only glosses of lexical interest or 
value. The results, though certainly not negligible, are rather meager, since 
few of the OE words encountered are new, rare, or puzzling. Other important 
matters receive scant attention. The description of the MS, its date and 
provenance, and the scribal hands is very brief. Additional details are of 
course readily available in N. R. Ker’s Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing 
Anglo-Saxon, but it is annoying to have to consult Ker to learn so crucial a 
fact as ‘‘the hand of the OE gloss is contemporary with the hand of the text 
[mid-eleventh century], but probably not the same” [“possibly .. . the 
same”—Sisam, p. 60], and somewhat disconcerting when Rosier, without 
informing us of this, corrects or modifies Ker: ‘The gloss is in two hands, both 
of which are different from that of the main scribe...” (p. xix). The inclu- 
sion of facsimile reproductions of two pages of the MS serves a useful purpose, 
particularly in suggesting its damaged state, but the fact that they are less 
than full scale is apparent only if one consults Ker. Vitellius is a Gallican 
rather than Roman psalter. Rosier briefly describes the distinction (p. xxii, 
n. 2), which is more fully and clearly explained by Sisam (pp. 47-52). Sisam 
also attempts to establish the relationship of the various Anglo-Saxon psalters 
(pp. 52-75), a vexing problem which Rosier merely touches on. He also at- 
tempts no analysis of the spelling and phonology of the OE gloss. 

If, accordingly, much remains to be done on the Vitellius Psalter, Rosier 
is not to be blamed. His modest intention of providing little more than a good 
sound text is legitimate, and by doing so he has cleared the way for further 
work on it. 


Norman E. ELIASON 
University of North Carolina 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE: A REVISED TRANSLATION. Edited by 
Dorothy Whitelock with David C. Douglas and Susie I. Tucker. Lon- 
don: Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd.; New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. xxxii+240. $o. 

The edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which Miss Whitelock and her 

collaborators included in English Historical Documents, 1 (c. 500-1042) and 11 

(1042-1189) (Oxford University Press, 1954-55), is as satisfactory as the 

purpose and plan of that very useful two-volume work permit. Like all the 
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other documents in it, the Chronicle text is translated into modern English, 
the first part (to 1042) by Miss Whitelock and the last (to 1154) by Miss 
Tucker. In the two parts, editorial practice differs somewhat, and the two 
introductory discussions are too limited to be of much value. No index of 
names or genealogical charts are included. The most serious defect is the in- 
convenience caused by splitting the Chronicle thus, making it necessary to 
turn to two bulky volumes when consulting it. 

These deficiencies are remedied in the present edition, which provides a 
translation of the whole Chronicle. I have not checked its accuracy nor the 
extent to which the translation has been revised. In a number of instances 
where I have checked the index of names and the fourteen appended genea- 
logical charts, I have found no errors. The text (translation only) is clearly 
printed and arranged. Where there is essential agreement among the different 
versions, only one is printed, but where there is significant variation, several 
versions are printed in parallel columns. Corrected dates are supplied, and 
the annotations are excellent. 

Most significant is Miss Whitelock’s admirably compact and clear In- 
troduction (pp. xi-xxiv), containing much information that is new or not yet 
generally known about the several versions of the Chronicle and their rela- 
tionship, about when, how, and at whose instigation it took form, and about 
the chronological confusion evident in it. The Select Bibliography (pp. xxv- 
xxix), which includes both standard works and recent ones of significance, is 
usefully classified and annotated. 

NorMAN E, ELIASON 
University of North Carolina 


WIsDOM AND NUMBER. TOWARD A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE MIDDLE 
ENGLISH RELIGIOUS Lyric. By Stephen Manning. Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1962. Pp. xi+194. $4.50. 


This book attempts to arrive at a fuller critical appreciation of a genre which 
is often treated with uneasy toleration, if not with forthright disdain. Starting 
from the remark that to condemn the Middle English religious lyrics as in- 
artistic does not help us to understand their nature and peculiarity, the 
author proceeds to analyze various main aspects of these poems from fresh 
viewpoints. His work, then, is similar in its general method to the studies by 
Kane on the religious and by Arthur K. Moore on the secular lyric in medieval 
England, but differs from them in its approaches. 

Basic to Mr. Manning’s discussion is the assumption that “‘most medieval 
religious lyrics are songs” (p. 5; “‘medieval,”’ I take it, here and elsewhere 
stands for Middle English?). ‘“‘Song’”’ he defines as a “poem whose sound pat- 
tern creates something of a hypnotic effect” (p. 4) and he contrasts it with 
the “dramatic lyric,” in which sound is subordinated to thought in an effort 
primarily to express (personal) experience. This distinction is, of course, a 
modern one, and the reader may wonder how helpful the category “song” 
is for seizing the medieval lyric. Such a basis for the following discussion rests 
on assumptions which themselves were to be proven by analyzing the ma- 
terial. However, Mr. Manning does not permit this position to blind his 
critical sight. He remains aware of the possibility that relations between 
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sound and sense in the lyrics may be extremely variegated. As a matter of 
fact, his study moves, as it were, from a consideration of sound to that of 
thought. 

The first chapter analyzes three sound patterns which can be detected 
in the religious lyrics. They are called linear (where the line displays the basic 
sound pattern), monostrophic (where thé same stanza form is used throughout 
the poem), and polystrophic (where varying stanza forms occur in the 
same poem). Close metrical analysis is applied to a number of selected poems 
and leads to three concluding statements about the role of sound in these 
pieces: it “may merely ornament a generally accepted notion’’; it may “verify 
emotionally a valuable religious concept”; or it may “assist in illuminating 
subject matter.” The general conclusion of this investigation is that medieval 
religious lyrics handle the sound as effectively as the best lyric poems in any 
language (pp. 30-32). 

Next Mr. Manning discusses the “lyric situation” or the function of the 
speaker in the poem. Although in a song the speaker remains anonymous, a 
consideration of the three main personae used by medieval poets—those of the 
sinner, of Christ, and of the Virgin Mary—leads to some fine perceptions of 
how emotional intensity in several poems is achieved. The Same is true of the 
following chapter on “Religious Structures.” Here the author deals with cer- 
tain patterns that were developed in religious teaching or practice and which 
the poet has used to organize his material. Three such patterns receive special 
attention. The first is the idea of successive stages on the mystical way or in 
the spiritual life, which is shown to provide the structure for several poems. 
Another pattern is that of “address plus petition,” exemplified by William 
of Shoreham’s “Marye, mayde mylde and fre,’”’ which is analyzed at some 
length. A final pattern is furnished by the practice of meditation, commonly 
built on a more or less rigid order and progression, such as the Hours of the 
Cross or the Five Joys of Mary. Although one might expect the fixedness of 
the pattern to make for poor poetry, Mr. Manning is able to show that fre- 
quently the opposite is true: By varying his presentation and maintaining the 
emotional intensity, a skillful poet could bend “his pre-existing religious forms 
to the inclination of his thought” (p. 77). 

The fourth chapter, on “Analogy and Imagery,” may well be the most 
appealing section for the general reader, and the most controversial one for 
the student of medieval poetry. Mr. Manning gives a good brief discussion 
of medieval allegory and symbolism and says some very sensible things about 
the relation between courtly love poetry and the Marian lyrics. He argues 
that to the clerkly poet the courtly relationship was analogous to the spiritual 
one, and that therefore courtly language could with validity be applied to the 
Heavenly Queen. How much of the analogy was used in religious poems must 
be determined from case to case. Mr. Manning does this, and I think ex- 
cellently so, with “Nou skrinkep rose ant lylie-flour” (which emerges as a 
religious pastourelle) and “Edi beo pu, heuene quene.” Much more frequent 
than courtly images, however, are “allegorical images,” that is, biblical 
images whose multiple connotations can be discovered by reference to the 
traditional levels of allegorical interpretation. Mr. Manning offers some fine, 
though occasionally questionable, interpretations of poems in which this type 
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-of imagery is the dominant feature (notably the Corpus Christi carol and 
“For ou pat is so feir ant brist”’). 

Finally, the author discusses the “intellectual” side of the lyrics: their 
display of wit. He can easily demonstrate that the fact that Middle English 
religious lyrics often ‘“‘soar to glorious heights of sound” does not make them 
“hobble intellectually” (pp. 138-39). His evidence are pieces like “Ther is no 
rose of swych vertu” and “I Syng of a myden”’ (the analysis of the latter was 
originally published in PMLA for 1960), pieces which fully justify his con- 
clusion that the religious lyric of medieval England, indeed, compares well 
with the Elizabethan song and leaves later religious songs (those of Herbert 
and certainly the products of Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley) far behind. 

Medievalists will undoubtedly find many points on which they wish to 
disagree with the author. The exact meaning of individual words in Middle 
English is sometimes questionable and may not bear the burden of interpreta- 
tion they receive. The explication of some poems, such as “Nou goth sonne 
vnder wod” (pp. 80 ff.), may seem overingenious to some readers. Further, 
students of medieval poetry may ask for a deeper analysis of individual 
images and the way they are fused, of the patterns used by the poets (es- 
pecially in comparison with contemporary material contained in sermons and 
devotional literature), and of the use of courtly love language in religious 
poetry. Also, the presence of number symbolism in the lyrics deserves more 
attention than this study gives it (there is only a very brief remark at the 
end of the last chapter). But as a step toward a critical appraisal of the Mid- 
dle English religious lyric the book is valuable and stimulating. It presents a 
number of useful, even necessary, categories with which to understand and 
judge the poems. Moreover, Mr. Manning has combined knowledge and 
sympathy for his subject with enough critical detachment to foster a judicious 
appraisal of the whole genre. 


SIEGFRIED WENZEL 
University of North Carolina 


Str GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT: AN Essay IN INTERPRETATION. By 
Hans Schnyder. (The Cooper Monographs, 6.) Bern: Francke Verlag, 
1961. Pp. 82. Sw. Fr. 9.50. 


This is an honest and noble little book, and no one need regret the general tone 
of its thesis—that the poem is wholly allegorical in form and wholly religious 
in intent; into heaven-haven, at last, sails the companion of the other three 
poems in MS Cotton Nero A.x and of Saint Erkenwald, and the greatest 
Middle English romance is one no longer. From the very start, it seems, the 
poem informs us that it is to be another pilgrimage of the human life, a fact 
of which the opening name AEneas is symbolic, and Schnyder spares no pains 
to adduce powerful evidence, from the history of the medieval allegorical 
method, of this new status for the poem; he uses his patristic and later scholar- 
ship carefully, without fantastic claims yet with astonishing results. In the 
poem itself, his emphasis falls on such facts as the following. 

On his outward journey, Gawain fights seven beasts, most of which can be 
made to stand for Deadly Sins. The parrots on his helmet signify “the just 
who must have the green colour of perfect honesty, and the power of loud, 
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clear and unequivocal speech.”” The two ladies in the castle have the two 
faces of Fortune; and line 866, with reference to the springtime, hints at 
Gawain’s dangerous advance from adversity into prosperity. His temptation 
comes in three stages, as had Adam’s and Christ’s and the stock medieval 
analogue: while he is busy resisting lust and a lustful offer, Bertilak (who 
figures Christ) is helping him by slaughtering the fleshly damula; when the 
lady tries an approach to Gawain’s pride, her husband is opposing her by 
destroying the always vain-glorious boar; when avarice is her weapon, the 
victim is the avaricious fox. The castle is Jerusalem, and the Green Chapel 
(after a tropological descent and a glance to the evil /eft) is a hell as deep-set 
as Dricthelm’s or Tundal’s or many another’s. 

Now much of this is thoroughly attractive. Schnyder need not apologize 
for the odd idea that the third day’s temptation is to covetousness (rather than 
to self-preservation), since Gawain twice calls his fault covetise (ll. 2374, 
2380), a difficult word for which the new explanation is welcome. But it 
may be harder to see Gawain as suffering from “icy cupidity” (p. 50) in the 
way-wildering landscape; it is all very well to invoke Dante’s dark wood, 
spinae as both adversities and vices, Lancelot stripped of his leaves and 
blossoms, the sun obscured by falsity in Alanus de Insulis—Gawain is lost, 
but he will sound to sensitive readers resolute, God-centred, and in no wise 
“far away from ... charity.” An even tougher obstacle is the notion that 
Bertilak stands with any consistency, or even at any point at all, for Christ; 
we may prefer this to seeing him as devil or fairy, and thus silence the old 
niggling objection about what kind of mass was celebrated in his chapel 
(nay, chapels), but all Schnyder’s pleading (page 41) for this interpretation 
does not convince me that the Green Knight is benevolent, or that his holly 
stands for a palm when we know, from the poem right down to Kay-Shuttle- 
worth’s novel of a North Country mill, that it means truce and safe-conduct. 
On page 68 the author comes near to grouping the poem with the rest of 
Cotton Nero A.x by almost calling it Pride, but even at this point some un- 
suitable details are omitted; the cheeky guide, with his swift change from 
3e to bou when his part in the plot has failed (at a fine, devout word from 
Gawain), is clearly of more significance than Schnyder’s mere mention sug- 
gests. And if the poem is so sustained an allegory that its impact comes home 
to a modern scholar, why did not the poetaster of The Green Knight notice 
the fact when he made his wretched imitation, and how could Humfrey 
Newton have the heart to set his lewd fantasy inside bits of it? 

But whatever misgivings we may have about these theories, it is a relief 
to see Schnyder so positively opposed (pp. 9, 11) to the absurdity of making 
the poem an atavistic recollection of pagan Irish folk-lore, or a vegetation- 
myth, or a veiled panegyric of the “old religion,” or the kind of thing that 
an educated gentleman like our poet would never have worked on. The poem 
seems to move nearer to that state of pervasive mystery suggested by two 
telling little discoveries of Bristol undergraduates—that Gawain’s assevera- 
tion by Saint John (1. 1788) is as apt a “swear” as the Porter’s Peter and the 
lord’s Giles because the Baptist lost his head through a woman, and that the 
poem has 1o1 stanzas even as Pearl has. Yet I doubt whether we need jettison 
the poet’s highly praised ‘“‘realism,” as Schnyder does (pp. 14-15); the castle 
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remains real and up-to-date, the feasts and landscapes are authentic, the 
conversations are colloquial and often brisk, and it seems to me unreasonable 
to say that the poet portrays Nature and her seasons with power and without 
exaggeration, but that he isn’t a nature poet because his purpose even here 
was allegorical. 

The style of the book is very agreeable, though some misprints and ghost- 
words mar its flow: adaption (p. 14, l. 13), the obsolete imheritage (15, 24), 
discernable (16, 11), occurence (18, 13 and 63, 8), Disdascalion (23, 31), 
recurrant (33, 15), symolises (33, 41), persous (66, 27); the true ablative of 
Circumcisio must add an -me (45, 14); different ... than (44, 13) must be 
corrected, and an and must take the place of a comma at page 23, line 14 to 
render the sentence syntactical. The lady gives Gawain not three kisses (55, 
g) but six. The poet hardly tells us that Gawain lies “gaily” (62, 23) in bed 
on the second day; the reference will be to the bright bedclothes, though there 
is some truth in the statement that he “‘awaits the lady’s coming’”—because 
he could have bolted the door as she did on the first day! One aesthetic im- 
perfection: Francke Verlag must use a handsomer yogh; the letter here is 
too thick of stroke, upright amid italic neighbours, and distracting. 

Schnyder’s summing-up ‘(p. 74) is both modest and firm, and in it he 
claims for the poem the achievement of “the highest type of allegory... 
where the artistic appreciation of material things combines harmoniously with 
their allegorical meaning.’ But no Bertilak-Christ is needed to make the poem 
religious; the power that metes out the final punishment is not Bertilak but 
Providence, and the terrible knight is not disposed, but constrained, to let 
Gawain off with a mere nick in the neck. 


Basti Cottle 
University of Bristol 


ITALIAN COMEDY IN THE RENAISSANCE. By Marvin T. Herrick. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. viii+-238. $4.50. 


“What I have tried to do,” Professor Herrick tells us in his preface, “... 
is to write the book that I needed when I was a student and a beginning 
teacher of Shakespeare and the Elizabethan drama... an account in Eng- 
lish of the major comic dramatists of Italy and of some of the representative 
minor dramatists as well, an account that was detailed enough to provide the 
proper background for a better understanding of the dramaturgy of Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Chapman, Marston, Middleton, and other English writers 
of comedy.” This is no trifling need, and we can only express astonishment 
that it has for so long gone unsatisfied. To his undertaking Professor Herrick 
brings a particularly helpful preparation. The author of The Fusion of Hora- 
tian and Aristotelian Criticism, 1531-1555, Comic Theory in the Sixteenth 
Century, and Tragicomedy: Its Origin and Development in Italy, France, and 
England has already, through his painstaking, laborious, and never showy 
scholarship, added much to our understanding of Renaissance dramatic 
theory and practice. If the compendious volume he now supplies is not all 
that we might wish, it is nevertheless extremely welcome. 

Research students and professional scholars, as well as collectors and 
librarians, will profit from Herrick’s well-ordered survey of a significant body 
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of drama. This despite the fairly elementary level on which discussion is 
conducted throughout; for the author seems, indeed, to address himself to a 
rather less sophisticated audience than the one suggested by his prefatory 
remarks. The reader must be told, or reminded, that ‘“Byron’s stanza in 
Don Juan is an English approximation of ottava rima.” He is not assumed to 
have any knowledge of Italian Renaissance drama, or, for that matter, ‘of 
the Italian language; quotations from the plays are invariably provided in 
translation, without accompaniment of the original Italian in text or notes. 
Herrick does succeed in achieving wide coverage in narrow compass. His 
useful index of Italidn and Latin plays comprises 230 titles, all of which are 
discussed or mentioned in a text of only 227 pages. But conciseness exacts 
its price, and despite Herrick’s wide familiarity with the drama of the period 
and the literature on that drama, his treatment is somewhat summary. He 
does introduce some worthwhile remarks on Renaissance literary theory, but 
unfortunately he has little opportunity to place the comedies in a theatrical 
or social context, although, as Herrick recognizes, some of the plays introduce 
‘“‘a wealth of contemporary Italian manners and customs.” One regrets, in 
short, that the author has attempted the popularization and condensation of 
materials not yet available in the fuller, more scholarly format that he is 
especially qualified to provide. 

There are six chapters. In the first, on the fifteenth-century background, 
Herrick discusses the rappresentazioni sacre (with particular reference to 
comic elements); the Latin humanistic comedy of Pisani, Piccolomini, etc.; 
and, somewhat illogically, Cecchi’s late sixteenth-century Figluol prodigo. 
The second chapter, on Italian farce, properly stresses the peasant farces of 
Ruzzante. Herrick devotes his next two chapters to the commedia erudita of 
the sixteenth century—the learned comedy that evolved from the humanistic 
comedy, from the revival of classical Roman drama, and from the commen- 
taries of Donatus on Terence. Machiavelli, Aretino, and a large company of 
lesser figures (Herrick is not a scholar who will allow himself any shortcuts) 
are here treated. In a chapter on “serious” comedy, that species of Italian 
Renaissance drama that falls somewhere between the commedia erudita and 
tragicomedy, Herrick emphasizes the work of Della Porta, on whom little is 
to be had in English despite his relevance to the study of Elizabethan drama. 
In a final chapter on the commedia dell’ arte and learned comedy, the author 
argues reasonably in favor of Sanesi’s view that the commedia dell’ arte is 
“V’atteggiamento o il travestimento popolare della commedia erudita.” The 
availability of adequate material, particularly Miss Lea’s still valuable Italian 
Popular Comedy, enables Herrick to limit severely his discussion of the 
commedia dell’ arte. 

Herrick’s way with individual playwrights is first to identify the dramatist 
in a brief introductory paragraph, then to summarize the “arguments” of 
his plays, or in the case of prolific writers such as Loredano or Della Porta, 
only the most representative or significant works. These arguments, as all 
students are aware, too frequently share a cruel sameness, of which the 
dramatists themselves sometimes complain, and it is not long before the reader 
can focus only with difficulty on tales of pirates and shipwrecks, mistaken 
identities, and timely disclosures, or on the parasites, pedants, braggart 
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soldiers, vecchios, courtesans, bawds, and romantic youths who constitute 
the dramatis personae. In an apparent effort to enliven the summaries, and 
also to give some idea of the flavor of the original, Herrick inserts short pas- 
sages of dialogue. But the quality of a literary work is not easily conveyed 
via translation, and as a translator, Herrick is conscientious but unspirited; 
unfortunately he has little feeling for the idiom of stage dialogue. The result 
is an at times curious blend of the stilted archaic and modern American col- 
loquial. Thus Razzi’s Niccolé in La Cecca is made to say: “If the cooper does 
his work tonight in the doctor’s secret cellar and no scandal follows, I vow 
that tomorrow, when the wine is broached, I’ll get so drunk that I'll stay 
fried for a week.”’ On other occasions it is difficult to see why a passage has 
been chosen at all; I quote in its entirety the following excerpt from Vincenzo 
Braca’s Della scola, offered without comment by Herrick: 


Mastro: Proceed in silence. 
Ciardullo: Master, my Terence has been taken, torn up. 
Maffeo: My Donatus has been taken, Master. 


Herrick’s decision to rely throughout on translation results in various in- 
conveniences. He has, for example, to contend unequally with the stylistic 
brilliance of Machiavelli; but the awkwardness of his position is most acute 
when he must cite verbal parallels to demonstrate the indebtedness of one 
playwright to another, as in his comparison of Fornaris’ Angelica and Della 
Porta’s Olimpia. 

Herrick’s critical observations testify to an informed judgment and 
catholicity of taste; he can respond keenly to Ruzzante as well as to Machi- 
avelli, to Aretino’s Il marescalco as well as to Della Porta’s La sorella. His 
critical vocabularly, however, is a bit spare, and there is a tendency toward 
the simplistic. Thus we are told that a scene or play is ‘‘diverting” or “lively” 
(an adjective used so often by Herrick as to lose any effect), that it is “‘good 
theater” or “poor theater,” that the dramatist is “skilful” or ‘“‘prolix.” Such 
terms as “naturalism,” “realism,” or “tone” are employed as though they 
were simpler than they in fact are, and Herrick can be imprecise, as when he 
remarks that “there is some kind of parallel between Pino’s comedies and 
the sentimental comedy that flourished in England a century or more later.” 
No doubt the usefulness of Herrick’s critical observations is limited chiefly 
by his desire to be brief. But brevity is not always a virtue, and value judg- 
ments offered without context or elaboration can prove ambiguous. Thus, of 
the third act of La venexiana, Herrick makes the substantial claim that it is 
“‘perhaps the most convincing love scene in any comedy ancient or modern.”’ 
Now, La venexiana is a remarkable work, and this reviewer knows of nothing 
in dramatic literature to quite match the passionate intimacy of the amorous 
dialogue of Iulio and Angela, or the perfect naturalness with which that inti- 
macy is expressed; “Tutti, ve prego,” the author (Frascatoro?) begs in his 
prologue, ‘...in alcuna parte non vi turbate, se quello, che da sé é da 
passar sotto silenzio, oggi di nostri mimi senza vergogna sera publicato.”’ 
Presumably Herrick is employing the word “convincing” to suggest this 
quality of sexual candor. If so, he is using the word in rather a specialized 
way, and one that would scarcely be apparent to the reader unfamiliar with 
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La venexiana. The ordinary reader of this book is not likely to know the play. 
A few miscellaneous points. Herrick illustrates nicely the nature of the 
intermedi of the commedia erudita. In his discussion of the utilization by the 
Elizabethans of Della Porta’s plays, he surprisingly neglects to mention the 
most important use, in Middleton’s No Wit, No Help Like a Woman's, for 
the dramatist took the story of the Twilights and the Sunsets from La 
sorella. The 1754 translation of Riccoboni should of course be cited as A 
General History of the Stage, not State. Vernon Lee’s famous essay on ‘‘The 
Italy of the Elizabethan Dramatists” is not quite accurately listed in the 
Bibliography. Otherwise I have noticed only a few trifling misprints. 

I have perhaps dwelled too much on reservations. The limitations of 
Italian Comedy in the Renaissance are, as I see them, largely self-imposed by 
the author: they do not prevent his book from being a most convenient 
repository of information not elsewhere available in English. The volume 
appears opportunely, at a time when the subject is attracting new interest— 
an interest which will be further stimulated by the recent extensive acces- 
sions of the University of Chicago and other institutions in this country. 
Not least, the book will render service to libraries and universities anxious 
to improve their holdings in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Italian drama. 
We are indebted to Professor Herrick for the patient and unpretentious 
labors that went into the making of this study. 


S. SCHOENBAUM 
Northwestern University 


SHAKESPEARE’S OviD, BEING ARTHUR GOLDING’S TRANSLATION OF “THE 
METAMORPHOSES.” Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, 1904. Reissued by 


Southern Illinois University Press, Carbondale, [1961]. Pp. 321. $19.50. 


This photographic reissue of W. H. D. Rouse’s edition of Arthur Golding’s 
well-known translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses should be a part of every 
library seriously concerned to meet the needs of students of English Renais- 
sance literature. The Rouse edition, handsomely printed in 1904 by the De La 
More Press, was limited to 362 copies and is now next toimpossible to acquire, 
and comparatively few libraries in this country possess the original 1567 edi- 
tion. The new edition appears as part of a collection called “The Centaur 
Classics,” published in England by the Centaur Press, under the general 
editorship of J. M. Cohen, and in this country by Southern Illinois University 
Press. Their decision to reissue Golding’s Ovid deserves special commendation; 
short of a completely new critical text of the translation, edited in accord 
with modern bibliographical standards, nothing more generally useful could 
have been chosen. 

The volume, slightly reduced in size, is clearly reproduced, with a mini- 
mum of the sort of smudging or failure to print which sometimes disfigures 
texts reproduced by the off-set process. A short introduction, perhaps by Mr. 
Cohen, lists several books on Shakespeare’s use of Ovid which have appeared 
since Rouse’s edition. Curiously, however, it fails to mention T. W. Bald- 
win’s important chapter on the subject in his William Shakspere’s Small 
Latine and Lesse Greeke (1944), as well as the many other references to Ovid 
scattered throughout the two volumes. The writer expresses surprise that 
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Rouse failed to note that Shakespeare introduces a direct reference to the 
Metamorphoses in Titus Andronicus (IV.i.42); he might well have added 
Shakespeare’s use of the same book as a stage property in Cymbeline (IL.ii.44- 
46). 
G. B. E. 
University of Illinois 


Joun Marston, Satirist. By Anthony Caputi. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1961. Pp. xili+289. $5. 


John Marston was one of the few remaining second-line Elizabethan drama- 
tists for whom we had no critical book gathering together all that is known 
of the author and his works and providing a coherent record of his accom- 
plishment. Anthony Caputi’s John Marston, Satirist does this task thoroughly 
and competently. It assembles and orders the few facts we have of Marston’s 
life, discusses his early satiric poetry, provides an excellent appendix on the 
problems of authorship and dating of the plays, relates Marston’s work to 
his intellectual milieu and to the War of the Theaters, and investigates the 
effect on his plays of the acting styles of the child actors for whom they were 
written. Wherever Caputi deals with a subject which bears on Marston, he 
improves our knowledge of it in carefully reasoned discussions. As a result, 
his book provides a great deal of intellectual and theatrical history, which is 
valuable quite aside from its bearing on Marston. Particularly well done are 
the treatments of the avant-garde school of poets centering in the Inns of 
Court in the late sixteenth century, and the careful examination of the avail- 
able evidence to define the acting styles of those strange creatures, the child 
actors. 

But Caputi does considerably more than merely provide a compendium 
of information relating to Marston’s works. He demonstrates a continuity in 
those works which had previously been thought not to exist. The key is neo- 
Stoicism. Working from hints in Marston’s earliest poetry, Caputi compares 
the writings of such neo-Stoic writers as Justus Lipsius with Certayne Satyres 
and with The Scourge of Villanie and shows a close connection between them. 
Not only are the stated values the same in each, but even the imagery of the 
philosophers and the poet are frequently in accord. Incidentally, this in- 
formation makes possible clearer readings of many obscure passages in the 
satires. From this foundation, Caputi then moves on to investigate Marston’s 
tragical and comical satiric plays and show the presence and gradual refine- 
ment in them of various neo-Stoic theories of the nature of vice and virtue. 
The climax comes, of course, in Marston’s last play, Sophonisba (1606), which 
is a pure, unsatiric celebration of heroic Stoicism, of the older Roman variety. 
After finishing this play Marston read philosophy for several years and then 
entered the Anglican church as a minister. Despite the fact that neo-Stoicism 
is not always easily and clearly differentiated from orthodox Christianity, 
and the resultant uncertainty of some of the arguments designed to reveal 
that neo-Stoicism is at the center of such plays as The Malcontent, the thesis 
that neo-Stoicism provides the continuity in Marston’s poetic and dramatic 
works seems to me, looked at in one way, correct. A question remains: Why 
should satire be chosen as the mode for expressing a philosophy which con- 
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demned anger and intemperance of the kind usually found in satire, particu- 
larly the Juvenalian variety which Marston wrote? Caputi anticipates this 
question and answers it by pointing to passages in neo-Stoic writings which 
permit, even require, violent, savage exposures of “opinion” and error. 

But there is a problem here. The title denominates Marston Satirist; 
but the argument proves him neo-Stoic. This contradiction, trivial in itself, 
manifests a larger and more interesting conflict raised by implication through- 
out the book. On page 51 Caputi remarks that Marston’s “purpose in all 
his work in satire was not simply to arouse to action but to represent fully 
what he and his admirers considered a mature, sophisticated attitude toward 
their world...” (i.e., neo-Stoicism). He then goes on to say that “literary 
causes alone cannot give an adequate picture of [this purpose]. However 
necessary a study of precedents, decorums, and stylistic debts, such study 
can only illuminate aspects of this work; it cannot illuminate its coherence.” 
In other words, leaving aside the questionable premise that the purpose of 
any literary work is to present the author’s philosophy, we are being told 
that a piece of literature is not best seen from the perspective of other litera- 
ture. How then are we to examine it? The answer comes on the same page, 
“To do justice to the total role [Marston] was playing, we must now recognize 
that these poems, as well as the plays written later, were profoundly in- 
fluenced by his philosophical convictions.” 

Marston is then, according to this argument, not to be seen as a satirist, 
a writer of a definite kind of poetry in a continuing literary tradition, but as 
a neo-Stoic, a writer expressing a particular philosophy, and by extension, a 
definite man with a certain kind of education writing for a peculiar group of 
players. And this is the way the investigation of his works is conducted. 
Marston’s poems and plays are not looked at in context with the works of 
Juvenal, Skelton, Jonson, and Pope, but are driven back to their connection 
with the man John Marston educated at the Middle Temple at a time when 
new philosophies and new poetic styles were in the air, when new translations 
of the major neo-Stoic writers were available, and when the children’s 
theaters were revived and in need of new plays. 

The description of the details of Martson’s works which results from this 
approach squares in many places with a description which would result 
from a consideration of his works as satires. For example, Caputi describes 
the constant alternation in Marston’s works of set moral lessons delivered 
by the satirist with direct attacks on and presentations of vice and folly. 
He also describes the peculiar kind of empty, “bubble” world which the 
satires create, and he comments on their constant concern with appearance 
and reality. Formal criticism would explain the alternation of moral lesson 
with attack as one instance of a standard satiric technique for building into 
satire the necessary ethical measure by which foolishness is to be judged; 
and it would go on to show that this technique is almost inevitable in formal 
verse satire, where very often the philosophy openly stated has little to do 
with the author’s personal beliefs, as in Pope’s “Imitations of Horace.” But 
Caputi attributes this structural feature to Marston’s neo-Stoicism and his 
desire to expound it in literature. Similarly, other features, such as the con- 
cern with appearance and reality, are traced back to their source in neo- 
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Stoic doctrine, the rhetoric taught in the grammar schools, or the War of 
the Theaters. 

This line of argument which finds the explanation of Marston’s poetry 
in his times and personality ordinarily describes the satires and plays accu- 
rately enough, but it consigns them once more to the antiquaries—which 
may be all they deserve. There are occasions, however, when the approach 
from the direction of the age and the man foreshortens critical perception. 
This occurs, for example, in the discussion of Marston’s use of the disguise 
plot in his satiric drama, which is explained as merely a dramatic device for 
getting satirist and fools on stage in a neat package. But it completely ignores 
the implications of the fact that Marston and other Elizabethan authors of 
dramatic satire often make the assumption of the disguise of satirist follow 
on a sudden reversal of fortune, or show it as a consciously assumed mask 
used to achieve a desired end and then discarded. 

Caputi has, I believe, proved his point thoroughly and skillfully that 
neo-Stocism is a consistent concern in Marston’s works, and he has demon- 
strated equally well that those works were influenced by the intellectual and 
practical concerns of the time. But by making such matters both the origin 
and the end of Marston’s writings, and by scanting the literary forms which 
gave these ideas shape, he kas constructed a limited image of John Marston 
the Renaissance neo-Stoic and practical man of the theater, who was also a 
satiric poet working, however feebly, in a tradition that extends from Aristoph- 
anes to Orwell and Waugh. 


ALVIN KERNAN 
Vale University 


RHYME AND MEANING IN RICHARD CRASHAW. By Mary Ellen Rickey. Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press, 1961. Pp. x+o9. $3. 


This small book, the first in a series of monograph publications by the Uni 
versity of Kentucky Press, handles a severely restricted topic. Miss Rickey’s 
effort is to assess Crashaw’s conscious use of rhyme to define the shape and 
structure of his poems and to underline the idiosyncrasies of his effusive 
style. To this end she studies in some detail, and in different contexts, the 
poet’s fondness for rhyme patterning and the repetition of rhyme groups. 
“Crashaw obviously not only liked rhyme patterning in general, but he 
enjoyed repeating certain specific rhyme words” (p. 3). Her first chapter, 
“Crashaw’s Rhyme Vocabulary,” lists favorite rhyme words and suggests 
that their repeated use has special significance, calling up associations on 
which his mind was fixed. Quoting from the poem “‘Vpon the Duke of York,” 
Miss Rickey says, “Here are all the components of the complex which for 
Crashaw turns on the rhyme nest-breast-east: the fragrance of the nest, the 
exotic east, and immortality” (p. 19). 

Such comment usually defines the limits and limitations of Miss Rickey’s 
critical evaluation of the links between rhyme groups and Crashaw’s thematic 
preoccupations. The major quantity of space seems devoted to lists, charts, 
and tables—many of which might better reside in footnotes or appendices. 

This general proportion continues through the interior chapters where 
the author surveys Crashaw’s early and late use of rhyme (Miss Rickey sees 
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the poet’s technique as a development from simple emphasis to complex and 
unobtrusive patterning) and reviews his rhyme revisions, which eliminate 
“imperfect” rhymes and “sharpen” structure. Chapter V, “Some Back- 
grounds of Crashaw’s Technique,” points up some of his debt to Italian 
poets and the possible influence of devotional exercises such as Andrewes’ 
Private Devotions. This chapter, though interesting, is sandwiched between 
discussions of Crashaw’s practice and the brief conclusion, but it is peripheral 
to the main business of the book and ought to have been differently located. 
A more serious problem is the importance of such a book as this. Miss 
Rickey is careful to assemble the materials for interpretation with considerable 
thoroughness, but, even granting the narrow possibilities for critical discus- 
sion of rhyme, her conclusions seem unduly perfunctory. Accepting Miss 
Wallerstein’s view of Crashaw’s style, Miss Rickey offers no fresh inter- 
pretation of any of the poems. Her discovery that rhyme “heightens” mean- 
ing and reveals the shape and structure of many of the poems which seem loose 
to the superficial glance is more suited to periodical publication. It hardly 
seems worth a book, even of the unassuming scale of the “monograph.” 
Rosert L. MONTGOMERY, JR. 
University of Texas 


THE PoEMS AND TRANSLATIONS OF THOMAS STANLEY. Edited by Galbraith 
Miller Crump. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962. Pp. lxiv-+-416. 70s. 


This impressive new edition of the poems and translations of Thomas Stanley 
is especially welcome since it now makes generally available certain works, 


most notably Stanley’s translations of Anacreon, Bion, and Moschus, his 
translation of Pico della Mirandola’s Commento on Benivieni, and the Psalte- 
rium Carolinum (1657), not included in the third volume of Saintsbury’s 
Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. 

Mr. Crump has had access to several hitherto unused MSS of Stanley’s 
poetry and he has made good use of them. Indeed, the edition shows a great 
deal of thought and much painstaking work. It is unfortunate, then, that 
Mr. Crump has followed the path of least resistance and, like Saintsbury 
(Simpson), chosen the 1651 edition of the Poems and Translations for his 
copy-text of all poems appearing in that edition. There are, to be sure, rea- 
sons for this choice; the 1651 edition represents Stanley’s final selection and 
order and shows clear signs of some substantive revisions. But there are, it 
seems to me, stronger reasons against it. First, it is clear that those poems 
appearing in 1651 in a revised form (with one exception later to be noticed) 
were printed from a corrected copy of 1647. This does not, in my view, make 
them “substantive” texts as Mr. Crump calls them (p. 1). Second, as Mr. 
Crump notes (p. xlix, note), the spelling in 1651 is more modern and the 
punctuation much heavier—in other words, the text as it appears in 1651 
is at one further remove in its accidentals from Stanley’s autograph than the 
1647 text. The correct procedure as I see it, following W. W. Greg’s now 
generally accepted principle, would have been to print from 1647, accepting 
the order and selection of 1651, and making such substantive and semi-sub- 
stantive changes as were warranted by 1651. 

Let me illustrate the point by discussing two poems: “Cupid Crucified” 
(pp. 132-35) and “Oronta, the Cyprian Virgin” (pp. 168-78). 
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The text of “Cupid Crucified” in 1651 is more “modern” in spelling, 
fairly regularly omitting final ‘e’ and the ‘e’ in forms like “teares’’. More 
significantly, however, 1647 in several places (none of them recorded by Mr. 
Crump in his textual notes) gives readings which are to be preferred to the 
deceptively similar readings of 1651: line 27, the catchword in 1647 reads 
“‘Harmonia’s” as against ‘““Harmonias”’ of the 1647 and 1651 texts, surely a 
preferable reading since 1647 does use the possessive apostrophe on occasion 
(for example, two lines above); line 44, the comma after “Torch” in 1651 is 
less preferable than the absence of pointing in 1647; line 59, 1647 reads ‘“‘The 
most known Myrtle ith’ sad Grove’s elected” (1651 “‘Groves’’) and is clearly 
right, rendering “Eligitur mesto Myrtus notissima luco”’; line 64, the comma 
after “Suspended” in 1647 is really needed for clarity; line 83, ‘Crimes’ 
(1647) is surely better than “‘Crime’s” (1651), a misleading, though not un- 
common, form of the plural; line 93, “chaf’d” (1647) seems preferable to 
“chaff’d” (1651). 

In “Oronta, the Cyprian Virgin” the 1651 text shows the same tendency 
to iron out earlier spelling forms (though “ancour” [1651] for “Anchor” 
[1647] and “ecco” [1651] for “eccho”’ [1647] would seem to be exceptions), 
and the pointing is generally heavier. Mr. Crump is forced to resort to 1647 
for some eleven substantive and semi-substantive readings. In addition, 1647 
again shows several superior readings (again unrecorded in the textual notes): 
line 107: “lanching”’ (1647) for “lancing” (1651), 1647 being the more usual 
form; line 123: “might be” (1647) for “might be,’’; line 166: “‘Her’’ (1647) 
for “Here” (1651), 1647 being unquestionably correct; line 224: ‘‘show’rs” 
(1647) for “showers” (1651), the metrics supporting the elided form; line 
243: “borne” (1647) for “born” (1651); line 260: “dilated” (1647) for ‘“de- 
lated”’ (1651), a less ambiguous form. The reading “‘eyes”’ in line 40 seems sim- 
ply to be an error, 1647 and 1651 both reading “eye”; and “‘beauteous”’ 
(1647, |. 160) should be recorded in the textual notes for “beauty” of 1651. 

None of the 1651 readings noticed in these two poems (with two or three 
exceptions) constitutes in itself a serious blemish in Mr. Crump’s text, but 
taken together they suggest very seriously that the texture of 1647 should 
have been preserved in preference to the compositorial ‘“‘modernizing’”’ and 
tinkering of 1651. And the choice of copy-text becomes even more question- 
able when in the lyrics from the novels (Aurora and The Prince) 1651 is again 
used, despite Mr. Crump’s admission (p. 1) that for these works 1651 is 
nothing but “‘a careless resetting of 47”. 

A small but interesting textual problem is raised by Stanley’s poem 
(pp. 60-61) for the 1647 Beaumont and Fletcher folio. In this case it is 
possible to say definitely that the copy-text behind the 1651 edition is not 
the 1647 edition of Stanley’s poems, but either the printed text as it appears 
in the Beaumont and Fletcher folio or, less probably, the MS from which 
that text was set. For some reason Mr. Crump ignores the readings of the 
Beaumont and Fletcher folio text, except to note that lines 131-32 are there 
omitted. But a study of that text suggests that the reading in line 6 “‘hearts” 
(1647, not noted in the textual notes) for “Heart” (1651 and B&F folio) 
is possibly correct. The 1651 text reads: 

Such as before did by a secret Charm 
The wildest Heart [hearts 1647] subdue, the coldest warm, 
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And lend the Ladies Eyes a power more bright, 
Dispensing thus to either, Heat and Light. 


In the Beaumont and Fletcher folio version the third line above reads: 


And lend [lead, some copies] the Lady’s eyes a power more bright, . . . 


The form “‘Lady’s” suggests an attempt (misconceived) on the part of the 
compositor to correlate the singular “Heart” of the line above with a singular 
“lady”. Both 1647 and 1651 read “Ladies’’, and a plural possessive is clearly 
called for. The reading of 1647, balancing “‘wildest hearts’”’ against “‘Ladies 
eyes” and thus referring to two plurals in the “either” of the fourth line, 
seems to me superior; and I suspect that the singular “‘Heart”’ of 1651 is the 
result of a misreading of the MS from which the Beaumont and Fletcher 
version was set up. Incidentally, in line 34, Mr. Crump silently alters all the 
early texts by printing “Postliminium” for “Post liminium” (1647, 1651) or 
“ Post-liminium” (B&F folio and Saintsbury). 

I note the omission from the textual notes of two 1647 readings in 
“Song” (p. 17): line 9, “thou as friend’’; line 18, “this this”. The first should 
certainly have been noticed, since Mr. Crump is forced to emend the 1651 
text at this point. 

One small correction should be made in the bibliographical description 
of the five known copies of 1647. In the Illinois copy (copy d) sig. [x]! does 
not follow sig. C8; it follows sig. ?xA4. The Illinois copy of 1651, not here in- 
cluded, agrees in order of contents with Mr. Crump’s copies a, c, f. 

G. BLAKEMORE Evans 
University of Illinois 


LATITUDE AND RESTORATION Criticism. By Thomas A. Hanzo. (Anglistica, 
Vol. x11.) Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1961. Pp. 153. D. kr. 
27.50. 


In this latest of the Anglistica volumes Thomas A. Hanzo argues that English 
Restoration literary criticism was significantly conditioned by the pervasive 
latitudinarianism of seventeenth-century English thought. His first chapter 
reviews and defines the phenomenon as it appears in the religious and phil- 
osophic writings of the period: in the Deism of Lord Herbert, the empiricism 
of Bacon and Locke, the intuitionism of the Cambridge Platonists, the Protes- 
tant apologetics of William Chillingworth. Beneath the admittedly dis- 
crepant epistemologies of these figures Mr. Hanzo discerns a common im- 
pulse, the need to discriminate Truth from sectarian opinion, and isolates a 
common result, a spirit of intellectual tolerance produced by what he calls 
the argument for latitude. Literary discussion could hardly have been un- 
influenced by this feature of the intellectual climate and Mr. Hanzo dem- 
onstrates clearly enough that it was not. As he sees it, the strategy of the 
argument for latitude, to separate Truth from opinion by distinguishing the 
universal from the locally and historically accidental, was paralleled in the 
struggle of the English critics to reconcile Continental neoclassical dogmas 
with the aberrant literary practice and taste of their countrymen. 

The necessary breadth and inclusiveness of Mr. Hanzo’s key term ac- 
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counts, in large part, for both the limits and the virtues of his performance. 
Of the latter, two seem to me most important. The idea of latitude, which 
was less a determinate concept than a tendency of thought, allows Mr. 
Hanzo to make perhaps the best explanation so far of that tone of moderation 
and sanity that makes English neoclassical criticism, in contrast to much of 
the French, so enduringly attractive. At the same time, it permits him to 
expose—one hopes finally and for all—the inadequacy of the “Whiggish” 
interpretation of the development of this criticism, which sees it, anachron- 
istically, as a conflict of “liberal modern forces... ranged against the 
conservative authoritarianism of the classicists’”’ (p. 53). This still persistent 
view—one which virtually reduces the value of a century and a half of lively 
critical debate to mere propaedeutics of Romanticism—is further dis- 
credited by Mr. Hanzo’s setting it in the latitudinarian context of contem- 
porary speculation. His approach convincingly supports his conclusion that 
English resistance to inflexible rules 


is not only supplemented by such obscurantisms as the je-me-sais-quoi, or by other 
classical or French theories; it is met with hostility by those who have the best kind of 
proof for its inadequacy. The result of . . . an internal clash of principle is settled in 
the moderate spirit which animates English speculation with few exceptions during 
the early enlightenment. (p. 137) 


But “latitude” is rather too blunt an instrument for the dissection that 
Mr. Hanzo performs on the few critical pieces he examines in detail. Sir 
Robert Howard’s defense of the English stage may be “‘in the best latitu- 
dinarian tradition” (p. 67), but Mr. Hanzo’s attempt to analyze it as such 
tends to complicate an argument readily explainable in terms of the his- 
torical and pragmatic relativism of which it is a transparent and rather 
naive example. He is more successful in certain broad and important gen- 
eralizations that his somewhat unwieldy idea will support, as when he points 
to the influence of latitude on Dryden’s tolerance in the Ancient-Modern 
quarrel (p. 122), or shows how Wotton’s and Gildon’s differing “solutions” 
to that problem alike “belong to English latitudinarian thought” (p. 132). 
His limitations appear where, pressing his thesis too exclusively or applying 
it inappropriately, he is led to statements which invite easy rebuttal. Thus 
Gildon’s attack on Rymer is not really “incomprehensible unless understood 
within the latitudinarian framework of ideas” (p. 122). Nor are Dryden’s 
early defenses of tragicomedy and of rhyming tragedy, in the Dramati: 
Poesy, only or even mainly historical, as Mr. Hanzo would have it (pp. 97, 
109); ultimately they are grounded (especially the rhyme argument) on cer- 
tain aesthetic principles to which the notion of latitude is irrelevant. 

Though the chapter entitled “Dryden and the Failure of Latitude”’ 
contains some of the best things Mr. Hanzo has to say, it also betrays some 
uncertainty of conviction. His argument that in Dryden’s criticism, which he 
praises highly and intelligently, the latitudinarian compromise between 
uniformity and diversity was destroyed (p. 102) is something less than clear 
or convincing. And here and there it is hard to tell whether Mr. Hanzo re- 
gards latitude as an important characteristic of English criticism or as the 
ultimate source of its central doctrines. 
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Nonetheless, his occasional tendency to ask the “argument for latitude” 
to explain more than it can explain is a fault rather of overemphasis than of 
indifference to other approaches. His many allusions to previous scholarship, 
fairly representing alternate views on many points (his references to the 
work of this reviewer are more than generous), provide sufficient safeguard 
against any distortion. Together with the admirable bibliography, these 
citations not only make Latititude and Restoration Criticism useful beyond its 
provocative thesis: Mr. Hanzo’s book itself exemplifies that spirit of intel- 
lectual tolerance of which he has shown himself an informed analyst. 


EMERSON R. MARKS 
Wayne State University 


THE LONDON STAGE, 1660-1800: A CALENDAR OF PLAYS, ENTERTAINMENTS 
AND AFTERPIECES, TOGETHER WITH CASTS, Box-RECEIPTS, AND CON- 
TEMPORARY COMMENT, COMPILED FROM THE PLAYBILLS, NEWSPAPERS 
AND THEATRICAL DIARIES OF THE PERIOD. Part 3: 1729-1747. Edited by 
Arthur H. Scouten. Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1961. Vol. 1, pp. clxxxvili+595+cxci—ccxxxiili (index); Vol. 1, pp. xiv 
+597-1315+xvii-lii. (8 plates in each volume.) $25 each volume. 


I have already made explicit the reasons for my dissatisfaction with Part 2° 
1700-1729 of The London Stage, edited by Professor Emmett L. Avery (see 
J EGP, uxt [1961], 2909-305); I am almost equally dissatisfied with Professor 
Scouten’s editing of Part 3: 1729-1747, and for the same reasons. But before 
I indicate and, in some cases, repeat why I am dissatisfied, I wish to pay 


sincere tribute to the love and patience and long effort that have gone into 
the preparation and editing of these volumes. It is no light matter to devote 
some twenty years of one’s life to a work of this kind, and if my criticisms 
sound niggling and ungenerous, they are dictated by a desire to see this work 
attain a very high degree of accuracy. This is all the more important since 
there will be, I understand, a volume (or volumes) of general index covering 
the five parts of the completed London Stage. 

Professor Scouten’s long introduction (almost 200 pages) is a mine of 
information on almost every conceivable subject connected with the theatre. 
I note one significant difference from Professor Avery’s introduction; there 
is no attempt, wisely I believe, to record contemporary critical comment in a 
separate section. I limit myself to quotation of one paragraph from Professor 
Scouten’s section on costumes as illustrative of the kind of information one is 
regaled with in his introduction. The following is from John Rich’s itemized 
account of his wardrobe at Covent Garden; all this I find instructive and 
diverting: 


In addition, sixty items, including a quantity of wigs, were stored in the “chest by the 
fire’ and in “Drawers by the fire’; one hundred more in the “press without the ward- 
robe,” in the trunk “by the stairs,”’ in the “press by the door of the wardrobe”; and 
upstairs over the wardrobe, there were Aboan’s new linen dress in Oroonko.and all the 
slaves’ linen dresses, besides “8 witch’s hats, 6 antic dancing dresses, 49 feathers taken 
off dancers’s [sic] hips, a white sattin coat painted Joy to Great Caesar,” and Sir Peter 
Pride’s hat and plume. The woman’s wardrobe was nearly as complicated, containing 
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twelve regular compartments, supplemented by three drawers by the door, several 
presses, and a deal box “in Mrs. Horton’s room.” (p. cxviii) 


The excellences of the introduction will be immediately recognized by 
readers; I suspect, however, that when these readers become users they will 
find that certain matters that struck them in the introduction and to which 
they later would like to make reference have not been indexed. In what fol- 
lows, unless otherwise indicated, I refer only to volume one. I found myself 
becoming interested in the figure of the Prince of Wales in his relationship to 
the theatre, and from p. xlii of the introduction, where I learned that “‘on 
occasion the Prince of Wales or the Duke of Cumberland could be found at a 
booth” in Bartholomew Fair or elsewhere, to page clxxiii, where the following 
is related: 

Of the Prince of Wales’ attendance at the New Haymarket on 18 April 1737, the Daily 
Post stated that “che seem’d so pleas’d”’ that it was expected that he would return to 
see Fielding’s play the Historical Register again; but the quickening details come from 
the Diary of the Earl of Egmont, who “went to the Haymarket Playhouse, where a 
farce was acted called Eurydice Hiss’d an allegory on the loss of the Excise Bill. The 
whole was a satire on Sir Robert Walpole, and I observed that when any strong passages 
fell, the Prince, who was there, clapped, especially when in favour of liberty.”’ Not all 
the actors were on stage. The Earl of Egmont records another charming episode the 
nuances of which did not escape the rest of the audience: “The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Duke, the Princesses were all at the Play. When the Prince came into the 
box he made a bow to the Duke and Princesses; the Duke returned it, but the Princesses 
did not, upon which the house hissed them. Very soon after Princess Carolina sounded 
away, upon which the Princesses left the Play, the Duke leading them out. When he 
returned, he made another respectful bow to the Prince. 

I discovered ten more references to him. He and the Princess of Wales at- 
tended a somewhat bootleg performance of Handel’s “Ode,” Alexander’s 
Feast, at Covent Garden (p. xlvi); in more than one season of the opera he 
granted £250 to keep it going (p. Ixviii); he tended to support the unlicensed 
little Haymarket theatre (p. xcii); he presided over a meeting of noblemen to 
plan an opera company to rival Handel’s (p. c); he sent twenty guineas to 
John Dennis on the occasion of a benefit for the aged critic and dramatist 
(p. cxii); he “‘aided and abetted”’ Lacy Ryan in selecting “ ‘breeches’ parts,” 
i.e., roles where women dressed in fashionable male attire, for the beautiful 
Margaret Woffington (p. cl); and he “commanded” the playing of The Way of 
the World for November 6, 1729 in place of The Conscious Lovers (p. clxx).' 
Now, none of all this is indexed in one place; some of it, not at all. There is no 
entry in the index for the Prince of Wales. What is more, in the Calendar of 
the plays, the commentary that the editor appends for various performances 
indicates the presence of the Prince of Wales or some other member or mem- 
bers of the royal family, often noting that particular plays were performed by 
their “command.” None of this is indexed. The first failure is difficult to 
understand, since there are, for example, single entries in the index for Lord 
Albermarle and for a certain Charles Howard, both of whom are mentioned 
in the introduction. The second failure stems from the editorial decision to 
exclude from the index certain information that occurs in the Calendar of 
plays. Here, as before, I can only say that much of this information is po- 


! See also pp. Ixii, cxliii, and clxiv. 
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tentially of real value and should be indexed. When the five parts of The 
London Stage are completed the student will have a compilation of material 
extending to about 8,000 pages, and he will want and should have a quick 
guide to whatever is in those ten volumes. 

What is particularly annoying is the inconsistency discoverable in the 
indexing. While there are index entries for the following figures, some ref- 
erences to them in the introduction go unindexed under their name and only 
very rarely appear under the name of some other person. The page references 
in the following catalogue are to entries that are missing under the names 
they follow: Charles Fleetwood (Ixxx and cxxxvii), Thomas Odell (Ixxx and 
Ixxxiv), John Highmore (lxxx), David Garrick (Ixxxvii), the actor Miller 
(cxxvii), Anna Strada (Ixxi), Antonia Merighi (Ixxi), Sir Richard Steele 
(Ixxxix and xc), Colley Cibber (xciii), a theatre treasurer named Pierson 
(xciv), J. F. Lampe (Ixxxv), and Lord Middlesex (Ixxii, Ixxiv, lxix, and Ixx). 
On page lxxii, to turn to Lord Middlesex, we learn that a certain Signora 
Panichi, known as “the Muscovita,” was his mistress, a fact that could be 
derived from the index only by reference to ‘‘Panichi, Lucia,”’ which would, I 
imagine, presuppose a knowledge of the relationship between the two. On 
page lxxiv Lord Middlesex is declared to have paid the debts for the finan- 
cially unsuccessful operatic seasons in the 1740’s, a fact that is mentioned 
earlier on pages lxix to lxx. One more annoying aspect of the index is the 
failure clearly to distinguish among the Hallams, Lewis and William, as well 
as the failure to record entries for them and for T. Hallam. Thus, in the index 
the entry for page lix should be for Lewis Hallam, if Professor Scouten is 
right on page xl in saying that Lewis Hallam took some actors to America, 
but it should be for William, if it was he who took the players to America. 
The entry, i.e., to page lix, appears under William in the index and is clearly 
to him except that it speaks of his taking the players to America. But then, on 
page Ixxxviii of the introduction, we are told that William “aided Lewis in 
taking players” to America—although the reference to Lewis on this page, 
I may add, is unindexed. All this is unnecessarily confusing and is made no 
better by the added failure to provide index entries for William for page cvi 
and for Thomas Hallam for pages Ixxvii and cxxvii. 

A number of persons and subjects mentioned in the introduction do not 
appear in the index. I have already pointed out the failure to index the ac- 
tivities of the Prince of Wales and other members of the royal family; others 
are the Duke of Cumberland (p. xlii), the Duke of Lorrain (p. xxxviii), the 
Earl of Grantham (p. lxxxiv), Bernachi and Fabri (p. Ixxi), John Hill (p. 
ciii), Pescetti (p. ci), Ach Mohamet and the Conde de Montijo (p. clxv), the 
very influential “Shakespeare’s Ladies” clubs (pp. cl and clxxi-clxxii), 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet (pp. Ixxxvii, cii, cli and note, and clii)* 
and Antony and Cleopatra, Love’s Labour’s Lost, and Midsummer Night’s 
Dream in an important note on page cli. 

I pursued no systematic method in my examination of the Calendar; 


* An index entry under “Cibber, Theophilus” reads “ROMEO AND JULIET 
(adapted from Shakespeare): produced by Theophilus Cibber, lv.” Reference to p. lv 
of the introduction reveals nothing about the play’s being an adaptation. 
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indeed I looked only at part of the entries for the 1730-1731 season, going 
backwards or forwards when some item struck my attention. And I confined 
my attention in volume one to the entries under A through C in the index. 
The errors I list now, coming from the introduction, the section of Calendar I 
examined, and the entries under three letters in the index are of a miscel- 
laneous nature and are therefore lumped together in helter-skelter fashion. 
Page cxlvi, Smart did not come up to London with a play in his pocket; the 
whole paragraph in which this error appears is confusing in its references to 
chronology and needs rewriting. Page ccxv, “Johnson, Dr. Samuel’”’ should 
be in small capitals (see p. cxci). Page clxxv, read “Parricide” for “‘Par- 
racide,” an error that is corrected in volume two. There is no entry for Shake- 
speare’s King John, cross referencing it to Cibber’s Papal Tyranny, although 
entries and cross references are provided for other plays of Shakespeare in 
adaptation. The same is true for The Merchant of Venice and Granville’s Jew 
of Venice. Add under ‘“‘Shakespeare”’ in the index an entry, say, “in Good 
man’s Fields repertory,” cxl-cxli. Under Hamlet, under ‘‘Shakespeare,’”’ add 
Cxxxvil. Page ccxix, the play, The Mother In Law, under “Miller, James” 
is not indented as are the other plays under his name and hence, being the 
last play indexed, looks like a separate entry for an anonymous play that was 
indexed in the wrong place (p. ccxix). Page cci, the first page reference under 
“Cuzzoni, Francesca’ should be “xxxvii” rather than ‘‘x,xxvii.” The first 
entry under “Walpole, Sir Robert” should be ‘‘xliv” rather than ‘“‘xlv.” On 
page xlv there is reference to a certain “Moore” who is described on page 
xlvi as ‘‘boxkeeper” at Drury Lane. The index entry should read either xlv or 
xlv-xlvi rather than xlvi, and Moore is there described as ‘‘bookkeeper.”” On 
page lxiii, the confusion is somewhat cleared up by the statement that the 
“managers evolved a new house servant, the ‘Box bookkeeper,’ ’’ leading one 
to wish that the correct term had been used on p. xlvi and in the index. 
Pages 406 and cxciii, “‘Assanni del pensier” should be “‘Affanni del pensier’’; 
“affanni” means “pains, anxieties.” The treatment of the Italian titles in 
both parts of The London Stage now in print suggests that the language is not 
known by somebody. Other errors in Italian that caught my eye are to be 
found on page g11 of Volume 1: “Vedrai Moror Costante’’ should almost 
certainly be “Morir,” ““Come potesti ob Dio” is at least a typographical error 
for “oh Dio,” “S’eil pianto mio fastante” should probably be either ‘Se il’ 
or “S’il” (probably the former, but then where did the apostrophe come 
from?), and “Tu unoi ch’io viva o Cara” should almost surely be “‘Tu vuoi.” 
I might add that the mistakes in Italian I have just catalogued are per 
petuated in the indices. 


’ 


I continue with other, miscellaneous errors: Anna Bullen is given a 
separate entry in the index and treated as an anonymous play; it is, of course, 
the subtitle to John Banks’ Virtue Betrayed and should be listed thereunder. 
Curiously enough, the index to Volume 11 does not have a separate entry for 
Anna Bullen but uses it as the title of Banks’ play and gives Virtue Betrayed 
as the subtitle. “BROOKE” precedes ‘“‘BROME?” in the index in both vol- 
umes; similarly, “Smith, John” has precedence over “Smith, Edmund”’ in 
Volume 11. Gustavus Vasa, the Defende [sic] Of His Country is not indented 
under the author’s name and hence appears to be a separate entry. On suc- 
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cessive pages (370, 371, 372) the name of Henry Carey’s play. is given as 
“Chronohotonthologos,” ‘Chrononohotonthologos,” and ‘“Chrononhoton- 
thologos”—the last is right. “Sampson, Judge of Israel”’ (pp. 437, 440, 460) 
appears, correctly, as “Samson, Judge of Israel” in the index. Racine’s 
Athalie is spelled Athaliah, causing confusion with Handel’s Athaliah; is there 
any authority for the “-iah” spelling of the French tragedy? The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, listed as not revived in a note on page cli, appears under 
“Shakespeare” with a page reference but no explanatory note. It develops 
that the play was announced but not performed, a fact that would not be 
known from the index. This is all the more disturbing because an anonymous 
“‘Alexis’s Paradise” is indexed with the notation, “announced but not pro- 
duced.” Surely, the same attention could have been given to Shakespeare’s 
play. There are no index entries for “Pieraites” (p. 79) and “The Pierete” 
(p. 86)—both look strange to me, and I suspect misspelling. And I wish that 
“the Indian King and Chiefs” for whom Oroonoko (what a choice!) was per- 
formed on September 28, 1730, and who were entertained by Mrs. Behn’s 
Emperor of the Moon a few days later (pp. 81 and 82) could be found in the 
index. It would have been no great trouble to put them in a slight reference 
under the name of the plays as they occurred under their respective authors, 
if they were not thought worthy of a separate entry. 

I wish, and here I am again questioning an editorial decision rather than 
pointing out an error, that somebody with a resounding name like Giovanni 
Goffreddo Reimschneider, who appears in the short prefatory note to the 
1729-30 season (p. 5), could be found in the index. The same is true for 
A. F. Riccoboni and Jean Antonine Romagnesi, who collaborated with 
Biancolleli in Arlequin Toujours Harlequin and Les Comédiens Esclaves. This 
information appears only under Biancolleli’s name in the index, but if one 
were not armed with prior knowledge of these collaborations, he would have 
to conclude from the lack of separate entries for these men that they do not 
appear in this part of The London Stage. The first failure results from the 
decision not to index matter found in the prefatory sections, and I should 
like to see this remedied in the volume or volumes given over to a general 
index for the whole undertaking. 

In Part 2 of The London Stage, edited by Professor Avery, the great . 
name in music was that of Henry Purcell; in Part 3, it is that of Handel. On 
page 355 we are told that in Arbaces, a new opera, the recitatives are by 
Handel, but neither under “‘Arbaces”’ nor under “Handel” in the index is that 
fact noted. The same is true of Wenceslaus (p. 108); the recitatives are by 
Handel but the index does not carry that information. In volume two the new 
opera Alessandro Severo (p. 704) bears the comment “Music, a Handel 
pasticcio,” but again the index is silent. I have not thought fit to look for 
other examples of this, but it is a matter for editorial reconsideration. Possibly, 
in line with this, it may be thought worthwhile to provide an index entry for 
librettists of Italian opera so that one could discover, for example, that the 
text for the opera Arsaces was by Salvi (11, 689). 

Miscellaneous errors in Volume 1, on page 1228: Il Trionfo della Con- 
tinenza is unindexed under Galuppi; Handel’s “Men Tedela” should be 
“Men Fedela’’; “La Sortemia Tiranna” should be “La Sorte mia Tiranna’”’; 
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“La Caduti de Giganti” should be “‘La Caduta de’ Giganti”’ (the apostrophe, 
marking the elision of “‘i,”’ sign of the plural here, is absent in all appearances 
of this title); I suppose “Il Cormeo”’ should be “Il Cor meo”’; I don’t know 
how to correct “‘Mai l’Amorio Verace” except possibly to “l’Amor io,” but 
I can be sure only that it is not right as it stands; my suspicion also extends 
to “Care Paiple” (Gluck’s Caduta de’ Giganti is not available to me). The 
entry for Orlandini’s “Il. Giocatore” (p. xxxi) should read ‘“‘Giocatore, Il.” or 
it is indexed in the wrong place (see ‘Il Cormeo” indexed under “I” under 
Handel). On page 1100, under ‘““Monday 9” for Drury Lane, “(but see 17 
March 1732]” should be “(but see 16 March 1732].’’ Samuel Johnson, in the 
index, should be identified as “‘of Cheshire,’”’ as he was in Volume I. 

Since the editors of The London Stage have had access to playbills and 
newspaper notices of plays and operas, it is difficult to take issue with their 
listings in the Calendars. However, I find that in the entry in the Calendar 
(I, 355), Arbaces is given as being performed at “King’s” [Theatre] and 
reference is made to Deutsch’s Handel, page 342, in the “Comment.” 
Deutsch, page 342, says the performance was at the Haymarket. Deutsch also 
says that there were eight performances (ibid.), but I can find only six in 
The London Stage through January 19 (p. 360)—the first performance was on 
January s. There are three more performances listed in the Calendar, all in 
March. There is, then, an additional discrepancy here, although I may have 
misunderstood the entry for Arbaces on page 381. The presence of the Prince 
of Wales at the January 8 performance might have been noticed (see Deutsch, 
P. 342), especially since the presence of other members of the royal family 
was noted in the comments for the performances on January 5 and 12. The 
description of “‘Arsaces” as a ‘“‘New Opera” in the “Comment” on page 689 
of Volume 11 might possibly have been illuminated by a reference to Part 2 of 
The London Stage, edited by Professor Avery (1, 612), where Arsaces is 
described as a “‘new Opera” in 1721. While it is true that “Arsaces” was 
altered and realtered (see, for example, the Library of Congress Opera Librettos 
Printed Before 1800 |Washington, D.C., 1914], 1, 157), some cross reference 
from the one Part to the other would have been welcome. 

A few typographical errors caught my eye; all are in Volume I: page vii, 
line 4, read “led” for “‘let’’; Lediard’s “Britannia” (p. cxlii) is indexed in two 
places as “Brittannia”; page cxlvi, read “‘comédie”’ for “‘comodie”’; page clvi, 
read “Desnoyer” for “Denoyer”’; page cl, read ““Shakespeare’s’”’ for “Shake- 
spear’s”; and page cc, read “Vanbrugh”’ for ‘“Vanbruch.” 

ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


The Castle of Indolence AND OTHER PoEems. By James Thomson. Edited 
by Alan Dugald McKillop. Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1961. 
Pp. 222. $5. 


The debt that students of James Thomson, and of eighteenth-century poetry 
in general, owe to Professor A. D. McKillop has been often and warmly 
acknowledged. For many years now he has paid close attention to his favor- 
ite, though not to the exclusion of other important interests, and it might 
seem that with the publication of an edition of The Castle of Indolence he was 
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at the end of his examination of the poet’s work, if we except the plays— 
reserved for the future? The Seasons itself was considered first in The Back- 
ground of Thomson’s Seasons (1942), that notable exercise in the history of 
ideas; Liberty was then examined (1951) in a similar manner and with the 
same care; the poet’s letters and the documents relating to him were next 
edited (1958); and now we have this admirable edition of Thomson’s last 
poem, the one of all his works which is the most sympathetic to the taste of 
our age. 

McKillop has given us for the first time a reliable text of the poem, and 
of the minor poems which he has chosen to accompany it: ‘Hymn on Soli- 
tude,” ““A Poem Sacred to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton,” “Britannia,” 
and ‘‘Rule, Britannia.”’ He agrees with Professor W. B. Todd that the second 
edition, though appearing after the poet’s death, is “essentially the definitive 
edition” and usually prefers its readings; but all the variants between the 
first and second editions have been recorded. The texts of the other poems 
included have been prepared with the same attention. 

The explanatory notes to all the poems are full but discreet. They explain 
the allusions and, in the case of the title poem, indicate the sources for the 
diction, principally Hughes’ glossary to his edition of Spenser’s poems. 

Hughes’ edition of Spenser appeared in 1715, and by the time The 
Castle of Indolence was published the general principles of Spenserian imita- 
tion were well established. Leigh Hunt observed in his quick way that Spen- 
ser’s “‘possession of every kind of imaginary wealth completes his charm with 
his brother poets.” Thomson himself felt peculiarly drawn to the older poet, 
and according to his early biographer, William Shiels, “che has often con- 
fessed that if he had any thing excellent in poetry, he owed it to the inspira- 
tion he first received from reading the Fairy Queen, in the very early part of 
his life.” Exaggerated, no doubt, as McKillop suggests; but Shiels’ remark 
does indicate why Thomson was not only able to excell other imitators but 
to write a poem which in its own right warrants the ¢areful criticism McKillop 
gives to it in his Introduction. 

The Introduction is an essay in the history of ideas and a critical study 
of the poem, and both are first-rate; in fact, it would be hard to imagine the 
Introduction being better done. And as much could be said about the sep- 
arate introductions to the other poems. The difficulty The Castle of Indolence 
presents to the critic is most easily summarized by referring to the preference 
generally shown for the first of its two Cantos. The description of life in the 
Castle is so engaging that, as in the case of Spenser’s Bower of Bliss and its 
fate, sentiment rebels against the irruption of the Knight of Industry. The 
second Canto seems at variance with the mood of the first and leads to the 
unity of the poem being facilely questioned. McKillop shows how the two 
Cantos are necessarily related and proves that the whole is, in his words, of 
“great and subtle, though uneven, interest.” 

The key lies in the meaning of “indolence.””’ McKillop discriminates 
three meanings in Thomson’s use of the word. In the first Canto, in accordance 
with the views of Milton and Addison—to mention only two of the moderns 
in a long tradition—Thomson generally intends by it “philosophic rest”’ 
an idle and innocent enjoyment of the “‘pleasures of the imagination’: but 
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in the second he interprets it as “‘inglorious sluggishness,’”’ which must give 
way to action, if “Fancy, Reason, Virtue” are to be truly realized. The third 
meaning of the word, “‘indolence as refined self-indulgence,” serves by way of 
a bridge between the other two. In a casual reading the allegory may seem 
mechanical, but once the ambiguity of “indolence” is properly appreciated, 
the complexity of Thomson’s argument becomes apparent and its implica- 
tions can be conveniently set out. 

McKillop’s close reading of the poem is highly rewarding. He is as alert 
as one would expect to the general ideas which Thomson drew upon, and is 
able to associate the poem closely with Spenser and the Spenserian tradition, 
and with related passages in The Seasons; but only those ideas are considered 
which are essential to a full response to the text, and a relevance is never 
assumed in order to allow ideas to be broached. And this tact allows him to 
engage in some most discriminating and persuasive criticism of the varying 
moods which the poet so brilliantly evokes and of the means used to attain 
them. The discussion stimulates a new interest in the work, whose merits are 
too often taken for granted, and sends us again to the text. 

The only criticism which might be levelled at the Introduction is its 
eschewing of biography. The composition of the poem was desultory and 
spread over many years, and its final shape, which was given in the unhappy 
last years of the poet’s life, was unquestionably determined by the effect on 
Thomson of his love for Miss Young. As he fought to win her he came in- 
creasingly to feel that it was his lethargy which was ruining his suit, and the 
Knight of Industry was as much a figure of wish-fulfilment as a symbol of 
Whig progress. 

The standard of production is complementary to the quality of the 
editing: the type is good, the lay-out sound, and the illustrations excellent; 
it is most useful to have so many portraits of the poet brought together for 
comparison. 


DouGLas GRANT 
The University of Leeds 


HARRIET SHELLEY: Five LonGc YEars. By Louise Schutz Boas. London and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1962. Pp. xi+ 237. $4.80. 


As Mrs. Boas all but concedes in her preface, there is not available sufficient 
material for a scholarly biography of Harriet Shelley. ‘““No portrait or minia- 
ture of Harriet exists. Her descendants searched in vain for letters to or from 
her, and for her burial certificate. . . . Hogg, though he had many letters from 
Harriet, one in Latin, published none and left none at his death . . . Peacock 
published none to him” (p. viii). The extant primary materials reduce them- 
selves to “Harriet’s letters to Mrs. Nugent and one to Mrs. Newman,” 
Shelley’s and Harriet’s correspondence with Elizabeth Hitchener, four 
letters to Thomas Hookham, a letter to J. Frank Newton, Shelley’s ‘‘Lost 
Letters to Harriet,”’ one letter from Harriet to her sister, Eliza Westbrook, 
and one from Eliza to John Williams. Most of these have been used by 
Shelley’s biographers. The Esdaile MS book, which contains fair copies of 
unpublished early poems by Shelley and perhaps some lines by Harriet her- 
self, was not fully available for Mrs. Boas’ use. 
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As a result of this dearth of primary material about Harriet, Mrs. Boas 
has been forced to piece together from the fuller information about Shelley, 
Hogg, Peacock, and female contemporaries a hypothetical account of Harriet 
Westbrook’s childhood, elopement, marriage, desertion, and death. Striving 
for scholarly accuracy, Mrs. Boas invents no speeches and describes no 
scenes for which she lacks authority, but too often a paragraph attempting to 
develop a side of Harriet’s personality that is integral to Mrs. Boas’ con- 
ception has to begin, “It is not known ... but perhaps. ...” Such a web 
of conjectures occasionally collapses, as at the end (p. 212) where she denies 
that Harriet could have fallen into prostitution or become the mistress of a 
groom because in her younger, happier days she is supposed to have “re- 
sisted Shelley when he proposed a free union” and, on her honeymoon, re- 
sisted Hogg. 

The benevolent construction cast upon every word and action of Harriet 
and Eliza would be little more than innocent piety of a biographer for her 
subject were not Harriet’s rival, Mary Godwin, and her family represented as 
veritable monsters. William Godwin becomes Lucifer himself, exerting a 
powerful and unholy influence over the innocent mind of Shelley, seducing 
him from his wife, draining all Shelley’s resources for his own selfish schemes, 
and embittering his own wife until Mrs. Godwin became vicious enough to 
drive pure, selfless Fanny Imlay to suicide. On this occasion, ‘‘Shelley was 
sufficiently under Godwin’s domination to obey his hysterical command not 
to reveal her identity but leave her body unclaimed. And so Fanny had not 
even a modicum of respect in death” (p. 190). But at Harriet’s suicide, “the 
Westbrooks kept dignified silence” (p. 196) when “Harriet Smith” was also 
buried without benefit of familial recognition. 

The loss of perspective in the last three chapters is especially disap- 
pointing because Mrs. Boas has handled the material relating to Harriet’s 
life with Shelley very well. The first five chapters, though they are not 
legitimately an independent biography of Harriet, chronicle the adventures 
of the young Shelley and his bride with sympathy and understanding. Since 
Mrs. Boas focuses her attention upon Harriet, she occasionally distorts the 
importance of Harriet’s contributions to Shelley’s art; for example, she writes 
of Queen Mab: “It was an exciting poem. It is a tribute to Harriet and to the 
housekeeping of Eliza that Shelley had had the time to read so many books, 
to compose so many thousand lines, arrange and write so many notes...” 
(p. 125). But after all, the household did have to be managed and Shelley, not 
being the disembodied spirit that some of his friends and critics have con- 
sidered him, required the help of Harriet and Eliza in carrying out his am- 
bitious plans, both humanitarian and literary. The chief value of Mrs. Boas’ 
account of these early years is her awareness that Shelley was a human being 
who faced problems similar to those of other young gentlemen of his time and 
who reacted to them in not entirely dissimilar ways. If Shelley wrote a 
Gothic romance while at Eton, so had Charles Richard Sumner, later Bishop 
of Winchester and private chaplain to George IV (p. 11); if Shelley felt it 
incumbent upon him to educate his young wife in the classics, so did Lord 
Melbourne (p. 12); if Shelley believed that his wife ought to avoid centering 
her interests upon merely domestic concerns, so did Sumner (pp. 73, 12). The 
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most illuminating sentences in the book are shrewd speculations by Mrs. 
Boas that rest on the presupposition that Shelley acted and attracted re- 
sponse much as would many another sensitive youth of his time: “Part of the 
fascination which Shelley had for women was his deference to their under- 
standing, his treatment of them as mental equals, his tacit assumption that it 
was not better to be the mother of a great man than to be a great woman” 
(p. 12). Although in these early chapters we see little of Shelley as the articu- 
late revolutionary thinker so well depicted by Cameron, we see him clearly 
as the idealistic youth sacrificing himself—and those he loved—in feverish 
efforts to contribute to the world’s betterment. 

The few letters by Harriet that survive indicate that she, like the young 
Shelley, could rapidly change her estimate of a person from a saint toa fiend. 
This hardly justifies her twentieth-century biographer’s conclusion that the 
brilliant idealist who had flourished with Harriet was suddenly corrupted 
and changed into a materialist by the greedy power of William Godwin (p. 
173), or that Queen Mab, written with Harriet, isa better poem than Alastor, 
written with Mary (pp. 180-82). If Shelley, Mary, and Godwin were all selfish 
and/or foolish, a mere absence of evidence should not drive one to the as- 
sumption that Harriet and Eliza Westbrook remained noble and wise. In 
the dissolution of Shelley’s first marriage, as in most human conflicts of in- 
terest, the evil and good were shared among the participants. Mrs. Boas has 
counterbalanced the extreme judgments of Mary Shelley’s partisans by 
showing how much good Harriet possessed. This contribution to our under- 
standing will be most useful, ultimately, when it is combined with other 
perspectives into a more dispassionate synthesis. 

DoNALD H. REIMAN 
Duke University 


FATHERS OF THE VICTORIANS: THE AGE OF WILBERFORCE. By Ford K. 
Brown. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1961. Pp. 569. $9.50. 


Social historians have long recognized the importance of the Evangelicals, 
especially those of the Clapham Sect, as an influence on English politics 
and morals in the early nineteenth century, a power within the Church of 
England and the nation at large quite disproportionate to their numbers. But 
few have given us any very distinct impression of the group as a whole. In 
Fathers of the Victorians Ford K. Brown attempts a much needed, detailed 
composite portrait of the Evangelicals, their ambitions and achievements, 
throughout the career of their dynamic leader, William Wilberforce; and for 
the most part he succeeds in realizing his intention. Though we may object 
occasionally to his reading of Evangelical motives, he offers us a full and 
clear understanding of the grounds of his interpretation. 

The title of Mr. Brown’s study, however, is ambiguous and misleading— 
unless, of course, we realize that the Victorians, like most sons, began by 
rejecting or at least questioning the principles of their fathers. Even so, many 
of the Victorians (for instance—to name but a few of those who attained lit- 
erary distinction—Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Carlyle, Mill, Disraeli, Rossetti) did not come from homes properly to be 
called Evangelical at all. The Evangelicals surely left their mark on the 
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moral attitudes of many Victorians who had never been exposed to the rigors 
of Evangelical theology. But to assign, even by implication, to the Victorians 
all the connotations of an Evangelicalism grown tired, prudish and pharisaical 
is to revive the long since discredited myth of Victorianism. It is to forget 
G. M. Young’s reminder that to a great extent “Victorian history is the 
story of the English mind employing the energy imparted by Evangelical 
conviction to rid itself of the restraints which Evangelicalism had laid on the 
senses and the intellect.” 

Fortunately Mr. Brown is concerned primarily with the Evangelicals in 
their own pre-Victorian time. And he sketches in the background with con- 
siderable skill—the indifference and laxity of the established Church and the 
widespread irresponsibility and injustice of late-Georgian society. He has, it is 
true, some difficulty in isolating precisely which beliefs and attitudes char- 
acterized the Evangelicals as a separate entity; for the criteria he sets forth 
might describe the position of many sectarians in the long traditions of 
British dissent: Bibliolatry, the notion that all things must subserve their 
own narrowly conceived code, and the proud conviction that as the elect they 
were “already half-beatified souls.” Nor is he sufficiently sympathetic to 
probe very deeply the Evangelical conscience and the psychological sanctions 
of conversion and commitment. But his analysis of Evangelical procedures is 
as thorough as it is revealing. He carefully distinguishes the strategy of the 
Evangelicals from that of the Methodists, with whom they were (and still are) 
frequently confused; whereas Wesley had appealed to the poor, the oppressed 
and the neglected, Wilberforce and his cohorts enlisted the support of those 
who “‘counted,” the prosperous leaders of the increasingly powerful upper- 
middle class. He examines what seems to him clear evidence of moral equiv- 
ocation in the conduct of the indefatigable Hannah More and of disin- 
genuousness in the great Wilberforce himself. And he assails the common 
assumption that the Evangelicals had any real humanitarian concern or 
even much human kindness, apart from their fierce will to accomplish such 
reforms as would advance their own stringent religion. 

The finished group portrait suggests accordingly the prevalence among 
the Evangelicals of much declared faith and little disinterested charity. Cer- 
tainly there was a large measure of self-righteousness, of the sort of com- 
placency we associate with Charles Simeon of Cambridge, who furnishes Mr. 
Brown a fitting epigraph: “I live in a region in which I would have you also 
move.” And there was surely a complete failure of the comic spirit, as evinced 
by the absurd proliferation of uplift societies, the names of which Mr. Brown 
records with relish (among hundreds, for example, the Forlorn Females Fund 
of Mercy, the Society for Returning Young Women to Their Friends in the 
Country, and the Friendly Female Society for the Relief of Poor, Infirm, 
Aged Widows, and Single Women, of Good Character, Who Have Seen 
Better Days). Moreover, the Evangelicals are frequently to be indicted by 
their own words—and Mr. Brown allows them to speak freely for themselves. 
Josiah Pratt, for instance, speaking seriously, could sound like a parody of 
his own puritanism; attacking the sin of pleasure, he told the Eclectic Society 
that “a sermon is of the essence of dulness after a play: this shews the evil of 
the play-house.”’ Yet the Evangelicals, for all their unlovely solemnity, did 
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effect the abolition of the slave trade and eventually of slavery itself; and their 
general record of practical reform, achieved in spite of their deeply conserva- 
tive political philosophy, remains impressive. In matters of social and moral 
action, it is perhaps somewhat less easy to discriminate ends and means than 
Mr. Brown assumes 

Irony, often appropriate and amusing, sometimes a bit forced and ob- 
vious, pervades Fathers of the Victorians. It affords Mr. Brown a necessary 
detachment from his materials, but ultimately it provokes some inconsistency 
of judgment. Thus Hannah More, who seems devious enough in the midst of 
the Blagdon Controversy (which is reviewed in great detail), becomes, by 
comparison with the Evangelicals of a later generation, an almost exemplary 
figure. And Wilberforce, whose early motives are viewed with suspicion, 
shines brightly indeed beside his two sons, more vacuous than Victorian, 
who wrote his biography (here described as flagrantly dishonest). ‘“‘No other 
man of his day, Wesley included,” Mr. Brown contends in his last chapter, 
“had so great an effect, for better and for worse, on the spiritual life of his 
country. He attempted a heroic civic task with unyielding courage and as 
great virtue as a man could have and successfully lead such a cause in such an 
age.”’ If irony in the earlier chapters makes for understatement, in these 
last phrases it scarcely tempers what may well be a rather extravagent claim. 
But the value of Mr. Brown’s book lies in the wealth of detail he presents far 
more than in the conclusions he reaches; and he has painted, all in all, so 
vivid a picture of the Evangelicals that he is surely entitled to some final 
hyperbole. 

JeERomME H. BUCKLEY 
Harvard University 


ArtHurR Hvucu CLovucn: THe UNcomMITTeED MInp. By Katharine Chorley. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962. Pp. xii+372. 45s. 


In a recent article (SEL, 1 [Autumn, 1961], 35-61) Walter Houghton, after 
analyzing various causes responsible for the disparagement which Clough has 
suffered since his death, concluded with a plea for a fresh approach to the 
poet and his work: “‘After a century of talk about his failure, we need to ask 
a new question: ‘Was Clough a success?’”’ Katharine Chorley’s work is 
definitely not the answer to Professor Houghton’s plea, for it is still another 
contribution to the long critical tradition that has branded Clough a failure. 
She has, to be sure, forind a new cause for his failure, but the end product is 
the same as that found in many of the earlier critical and biographical studies 
listed by Houghton, from Arnold to Waddington. “He distrusted the dynamic 
beliefs which generate action,” she writes, “and he distrusted those other 
dynamic beliefs which spring from the experience of action. So his interior 
life became a tug-of-war between the opposing pulls of engagement and 
withdrawal. His poetry is in a very close sense a reflection and an outcome 
of his inward struggle. After his marriage his inward struggle petered out and 
ceased because he accepted peace; but a peace which was based on a negative 
and stultifying truce.” 

Her explanation for all this is perhaps more interesting than some of the 
others that have been offered thus far, but one more difficult to accept. 
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Clough’s chief difficulty lay in “longing with all the force of his hidden in- 
stinctive drives for complete and exclusive possession of his mother’’; he had 
a “‘yearning for a return to the warmth and security of the womb.” Sep- 
arated from his mother when he was only nine years old, he was unable to 
make the necessary adjustment, and that “emotional digestive system which 
absorbs experience and turns it into the confident energizing principle of life 
was permanently damaged.” Thus, the “damage done to Clough’s psyche in 
early childhood” is the cause of Clough’s remaining what Frances Woodward 
in an earlier study called “nothing flat.” 

The difficulty in accepting the explanation is not the author’s psycho- 
logical reasoning per se; certainly in this Freudian and Jungian age of ours it 
presents no problem. What is difficult to accept is the application of this rea- 
soning to Clough and the paucity of evidence. Her primary support is Clough’s 
imagery, particularly his water and darkness imagery, which she relates to 
two quotations from Jung’s Symbols of Transformation. The chief obstacles 
here are the generalness of the quotations from Jung and the scarcity of 
relevant images from Clough’s poetry. The author lists three examples of his 
“dream-like” water imagery on pages 342-43 and two more on pages 352-53. 
She ties these in with his imagery of darkness, of which two examples are 
given on page 344. In addition, she cites in a footnote on pages 353-54 a 
dream which might have been (italics mine) one that Clough had, but for 
which there is no proof. Finally, she connects the water imagery that is sup- 
posed to suggest Clough’s longing to return to the womb with the usual water 
symbolism that suggests rebirth or baptism (p. 358). Referring to a passage 
from the Amours, for instance, she concludes: “Probably both symbolisms are 
mixed in this obscure and splendid passage.” 

The discussion is further complicated by the author’s distinction be- 
tween Clough’s use of “cerebral” water imagery and that which “seems to 
come from a region of Clough’s imagination which is beyond his control,” a 
distinction never really made clear by the examples. Now, when one thinks of 
all the images of water and darkness used by Clough that do not support the 
author’s thesis, and when one thinks of all the other areas from which he drew 
imagery (especially in the sense that she defines imagery), the evidence for 
her particular thesis seems slim indeed. And when one thinks of all the water 
imagery used by other Victorians (discussed, for instance, by Jerome Buckley 
in his chapter ‘‘The Pattern of Conversion” in The Victorian Temper) and of 
the darkness imagery used by the Romantics, the evidence seems even less 
convincing. It should be kept in mind that Clough was for a time under the 
influence of the Romantics; indeed, the title of one of his series of poems is 
entitled “Blank Misgivings of a Creature Moving about in Worlds Not 
Realized.”’ Finally, there is one other possible influence that Lady Chorley 
fails to note when writing of Clough’s darkness imagery. She cites Poem 
VIII of “Blank Misgivings” to support her thesis, but says nothing of the 
note that Clough sent to Burbidge along with the poem—i.e., “a sonnet 
after the fashion of John Edward Taylor.” Clough is referring particularly 
to the metrical pattern, which resembles Taylor’s translations, but his ref- 
erence to Taylor’s work (Michael Angelo Considered as a Philosophical Poet, 
London, 1840) suggests some interest in Michelangelo’s poetry itself. And it 
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is relevant at this point to note that the author of a recent study of Michel- 
angelo (Joseph Tusiani, The Complete Poems of Michelangelo, New York, 
1960) states that night is another of his “‘new, great images.” Further recog- 
nition of Taylor’s work would also be of some help in dating Poem VIII, a 
problem discussed by the author on pages 344-45. 

Still another difficulty lies in the author’s analysis of Clough’s method of 
composition, for she appears to regard his various changes not as exam- 
ples of his poetic craftsmanship but as the means to fit him more snugly 
into the Procrustean ped of her theory. For instance, in her discussion of 
“Sweet streamlet bason! at thy side” she accepts the word protecting, which 
appears in the earlier drafts, rather than impervious, which is in the pub- 
lished version, because “‘it [protecting] will be seen to reveal more clearly the 
hidden meaning of the poem, hidden from Clough himself”’ (italics mine). Yet, 
in her discussion of Poem III of “Blank Misgivings” (for which the footnote 
wrongly refers to page 291 of Poems) she reverses her process. In this poem 
the lines “under they sweet gloom / O kind maternal Darkness, hide my 
head”’ occur in the later drafts, while the lines “where my eyes may view 
Beauty they cannot hurt lift up my head” are in the earlier one. Clearly 
the “O kind maternal Darkness” would fit her theory better than the other 
lines, and, logically, the phrase should have been used by Clough in the earlier 
version, coming from the “region of [his] imagination . . . beyond his con- 
trol.” The author solves the dilemma in this way: 

It is obvious that the “maternal Darkness” symbolism strengthens the sub-conscious 
emotion and one might have expected it in the earlier and presumably more intuitive 
draft. Yet “my eyes may view beauty [sic] they cannot hurt”’ overtly expresses a deeper 
suffering, and it would fit in to suggest that Clough, in his amended poem, unconsciously 
took refuge from this suffering in the ‘maternal Darkness’’ symbolism. [Italics mine.] 


The advantage of accepting an amended version in one instance and rejecting 
it in another is obvious. At best, then, an analysis of this sort must be taken, 
as the author herself states, as “only a rough simplification”; for in the end 
such a method would defeat any attempt that might be made to judge 
Clough as poetic craftsman and artist. 

As it is, her approach tends to give a distorted picture of Clough’s art 
and thought, for she fails to present adequately his positive achievements in 
both areas. Her criticism of his poetic theory and practice is more suggestive 
than definitive, and she prefers to rely more on quoted excerpts and opinions 
of other critics (especially Bagehot, Hutton, and Arnold) than on detailed 
analyses. This method is especially evident in her discussion of the A mbarvalia 
poems, from which she singles out two anthology pieces, Qua Cursum Ventus 
and Qui Laborat, Orat. She simply quotes the first four stanzas of the former to 
illustrate the “meaning and the emotion conveyed through the imagery of 
the two ships,” and she emphasizes the “strong and economical syntax” of 
the latter, but does nothing more to illustrate the point. Her treatment of 
The Latest Decalogue is of the same nature; she states that the poet is ‘on 
the top of his form” but then merely quotes lines 11-20. In addition, she 
seems at times not to recognize Clough’s satiric aim; in Dipsychus, for in- 
stance, she ignores almost completely those positive elements of the poem 
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brought out so clearly by Martha Hale Shackford in her discussion of the 
poem; in the Amours, she fails to see that Claude is not Clough and that 
everything Claude says is not what Clough believes. Similarly, she fails to 
perceive that Sa Majéste tres Chrétienne is a masterfully conceived dramatic 
monologue rather than a lyric utterance, for she accepts the words of the 
king as those of Clough himself, a process that would equate Browning with 
the Bishop of St. Praxed’s. 

She seems also not to recognize fully the positive achievements and ac- 
tions of Clough; he was not wholly “uncommitted” in his religious, social, 
and economic thinking. Her discussion of his religious beliefs, particularly 
his attitude to the German higher criticism in general and to Strauss in 
particular, lacks authority, perhaps because she relies so heavily on Tom 
Arnold; and her treatment of Clough’s social and economic ideas and theories 
is superficial. She mentions his ‘‘Retrenchment” pamphlet, but does not 
seem to have knowledge of his earlier thorough study of various economic 
theories (recorded in his college notebooks) and his letters to The Balance. In 
addition, Clough’s debt to Dr. Arnold’s social, economic, and political ideas, 
many of which are found in the latter’s own paper The Englishman’s Register 
and in his letters to The Sheffield Courant and The Hertford Reformer, is com- 
pletely ignored. Indeed, her heavy reliance on Stanley in her discussion of 
Dr. Arnold and her reluctance to use such primary sources as his sermons 
and periodical writings are unfortunate. Further knowledge of Clough’s ideas 
in these areas—social, political, economic (especially his attitude toward 
service)—presents his relationships with both Blanche and Florence Night- 
ingale in a different light, and his work for the latter is then seen as something 
other than “masochistic” or “escapist.” 

The most satisfying portions of the study are those which might be called 
strictly biographical and historical; for while the author tends to go over 
much that is already known, her style brings to life many events that have 
become dulled by tedious repetition. Her picture of Clough at Dr. Arnold’s 
Rugby, her evocation of the Oxford of the forties, and her sympathetic 
portrayal of Clough in London and University Hall attest her ability in 
this area. She has also brought into print unpublished material, for which 
those interested in Clough will be grateful. There are, too, only a few errors 
of fact. She refers to “E. I. Osborne’s Life of Clough” for J. I. Osborne’s 
Arthur Hugh Clough; she cites (p. 196) a poem “‘Who standeth still i’ the 
dance,”’ by which is meant, one presumes, ‘‘Why should I say I see the things 
I see not”’; and she spells Epi-Strauss-ium differently from the accepted ver- 
sion. The Honnold Library is not part of the University of California. There 
is, unfortunately, no bibliography. More unfortunate, however, but certainly 
no fault of her own, is the fact that she was unable to gain access to certain 
of Clough’s journals now at the Honnold Library; perhaps in these lie the 
significant clues to a personality that has attracted critics and scholars for 
so long. 

MICHAEL TImMkKO 
Queens College 
Flushing, N.Y. 
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BERGSON AND THE STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS NOVEL. By Shiv K. Kumar. 
London: Blackie & Son Ltd., 1962. Pp. ix+174. 18s 6d. 


The paragraphs at the end of the “Preface” in which Mr. Kumar thanks 
the people who have helped him with his book—and the list includes some 
of the great names in modern letters—suggest one of the things that is most 
pleasing about this study—its cooperative, international character. Written 
by an Indian, with aid from America, England, Scotland, and France, and 
published very handsomely by an English press, the book explores certain 
relationships between a French philosopher and English, Irish, and French 
writers. 

The novelists treated at length (given a chapter apiece, in the following 
order) are Dorothy Richardson, Virginia Woolf, and James Joyce. Proust 
is everywhere in the book, but always as a point of comparison or contrast 
rather than a central figure. Bergson, of course, is the French philosopher, 
and a chapter is devoted to his “theory of the novel” as Mr. Kumar has 
abstracted it from the body of his work. The “Introduction” identifies the 
problem—what is the “real creative impulse behind” the stream of con- 
sciousness novel as a “new mode of representing human experience’”’?— 
gives a brief résumé of various partially or totally inadequate “theories which 
have so far been advanced to explain the nature and scope of the new tech- 
nique,” and then advances a solution to the problem in the form of Bergson’s 
theory of “durational flux” as the most adequate explanation of the “‘stream 
of conscious form of narrative and characterization.” The ramifications of 
this last point (which include the differing degrees to which Dorothy Richard- 
son, Virginia Woolf, and James Joyce succeed both as explorers of the new 
concept of character and experience and as novelists) constitute one half of 
Mr. Kumar’s thesis. The other half, which is constantly reiterated rather than 
argued, is that since all of these novelists—including Proust—were ‘“‘mani- 
festations” of the same Zeitgeist, it is not necessary to demonstrate any direct 
influence of Bergson on any of them. Mr. Kumar never insists on a direct 
causal relationship; his emphasis is upon the careful and sometimes perceptive 
application of Bergson’s theories in an attempt to illuminate the new theory 
of character and experience, the techniques developed to express them, and 
the Zeitgeist itself. 

As one would expect, there is much about time in Mr. Kumar’s book 
especially time as flux, experience as process, character as a “‘process of cease- 
less becoming,” “psychological time,” reality as the streaming of con- 
sciousnesss, and “‘durational flux as the only true reality.” What Mr. Kumar 
has to say about time is not exactly new, though it is usually interesting. What 
is disconcerting is his insistence throughout the book upon the fact that in Vir- 
ginia Woolf and James Joyce “durational flux” is the only true reality and 
“the stream of consciousness in fiction is [primarily] a technique to render in a 
suitable medium this durational aspect of experience.’’ Dorothy Richardson 
is criticized in an odd backhanded way because, Mr. Kumar says, she tried 

“locate the source of psychic states at ‘some sure center’ ” of the self 
and this is a departure from Bergson, who believed that “the center itself 
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is involved in a process of ceaseless change.” Although Mr. Kumar often 
speaks of time and personality, of the radical changes which took place in 
the conception of the self, he tends to forget about the idea of the self as the 
book develops until his thesis begins riding him. He says, for example, that 
“except Dubliners, each of Joyce’s works is, in a sense...a quest like 
Proust’s after the essence of time.’’ Even so qualified, this is simply not true 
of Joyce’s Portrait, for that novel is more centrally concerned with a new 
idea of the self than it is with time, and such stream of consciousness passages 
as there are in the novel are primarily techniques of self-portraiture rather 
than attempts at rendering the “durational aspect of experience.” Again, 
Mr. Kumar says that Joyce’s Portrait does not progress organically, and that it 
is, “in a a sense, a series of discrete instants of emotion or rhythmical cries, 
not cohe into any ostensible pattern of dynamic continuity.” This is 
simply not truc of the novel either, for it derives its essential unity, not from 
time or the “‘durational aspect of experience,” but from the nature of Stephen’s 
self, and “some sure center” in and of that self which he discovers by the end 
of the novel. 

All of this is simply a way of saying that though time and durational 
flux are important to an understanding of the stream of consciousness novel, 
the changes which took place in the idea of the self and the nature of per- 
ception are at least as important and useful as any theory of time, and are 
probably more so. If anything new is to be added to the already huge heap 
of material on this subject, someone will have to go beyond time to the self, 
taking time, and what Mr. Kumar and many others have added to our 
knowledge of it, with him. Then, perhaps, to quote Mr. Kumar quoting 
Joyce, “things [really] will begin to clear up a bit one way or another. .. . ” 

WiLuiAM H. RUECKERT 
University of Illinois 


Tue New Romantics: A REAPPRAISAL OF THE NEW Criticism. By Richard 
Foster. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1962. Pp. 238. $5.25. 


Mr. Foster argues that the New Criticism, for all its tonscious opposition to 
humanism and romanticism, is essentially romantic and humanistic: “‘it is 
this romanticism of view point and of sensibility which most truly con- 
stitutes . . . the ‘real’ identity of the New Criticism as a literary movement”; 
it is a “humanistic movement founded essentially on romantic responses and 
attitudes.” Going beyond the usual arguments that the New Critics allowed 
hated romanticism “to enter by the back door,” the author asserts that they 
built a romantic humanist edifice on a romantic humanist foundation. 

The book is organized in four sections: the first introduces and defines 
method and terms; the second describes the movement of Richards, Vivas, 
Blackmur, and Tate toward romanticism; the third, entitled “The New 
Criticism’s Mystique of Poetry,” consists of two chapters, “Poetry As Knowl- 
edge” and “Criticism As Poetry,” which, though they claim to be about the 
whole movement, are centered around Blackmur and Ransom: the fourth 
section, consisting of only one chapter, argues that, because they wrote ex- 
cellent speculative essays, the New Critics belong to the romantic tradition 
of “humane letters.” 
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The loose organization of the book, with a shift of focus from individuals 
to what purports to be a consideration of the whole movement, seriously 
weakens its argument. But more suspect than the organization is the selection 
of individuals chosen for comment. While there may be justification for a 
chapter on Richards, there is scant reason for including one on Vivas—who is 
described as only an “‘ally” of the New Critics—when such central figures as 
Brooks, Eliot, Tate, Warren, and Winters (even though the last is described 
as a “New Critic’s New Critic’’) are omitted. Worse still in a book on modern 
romanticism is the omission of T. E. Hulme, who is mentioned only once. 

The organizational pattern raises a question about the book’s concept 
of the constituency of the New Criticism, a question almost fatally answered 
when one finds quoted in quite crucial passages Mrs. Langer, Karl Shapiro, 
and Leslie Fiedler. Such organization of evidence leaves unrecognized the 
historical and philosophical facts of the movement under study and suggests 
literary gerrymandering. Making no attempt to see how or why the move- 
ment developed, or to define its authentic leaders, true followers, apostates, 
and the rivals with whom it did battle, the book cannot be, as its subtitle 
claims, ““A Reappraisal of the New Criticism.” 

The method of argument is as inadequate as the organization. Instead 
of viewing the New Critical movement as an attempt to state a position in 
an historical situation, the book approaches it as a set of rhetorical patterns. 
Rhetoric, as it is used here, is not a set of devices employed in argument but 
an expression of personality; it is neither strategy nor tactic but revelation of 
sensibility. By analyzing the rhetoric of the four figures selected for in- 
dividual treatment and by describing the rhetoric of the movement as a 
whole, Mr. Foster seeks to prove his argument. Richards is romantic because 
he moves from linguistic positivism to a position which allows greater vague- 
ness in language, a movement which can also be seen in Vivas. Blackmur 
moves from an early concern with technique “to speculative ventures so 
wild and free that we have considerable justification for characterizing them 
as romantic.” With Tate the linguistic movement is not so apparent; his 
pilgrimage is from the “old South to Catholic orthodoxy.” While there may 
be some validity in the assessments of Vivas and Richards, those of Blackmur 
and Tate are suspect. Blackmur always made clear that his technical analyses 
were tests of the efficacy for life and art of the writer’s imaginative vision; 
to say that Tate spent a lifetime seeking tradition to protect himself against 
his romantic nature not only ignores the orthodox elements in the whole 
movement and in Tate himself, but comes dangerously close to arguing that 
one sure mark of the romantic is a life-long attempt to define a nonromantic 
position. 

Mr. Foster devises such categories as Big Words, Intellectual Punning 
with Variation, Poetic Cunning and the Induction of the Pieties, and The 
Mystical Rhetoric of Negation. According to the first category any imprecise 
use of words such as “‘Logos,”’ “Good,” “Substance” or ““Reason”’ is a sign of 
romanticism. The second category, though used to prove the romanticism of 
the whole movement, is described as “almost the exclusive property of R. P. 
Blackmur.” The third group supposedly proves the New Critics romantic 
because they often use the language of poetic persuasion rather than of 
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philosophical clarity. But the last category reveals most clearly the weakness 
of the method employed. Because their experience of poetry is as profoundly 
unutterable as the mystic’s experience of the absolute, the critics are forced 
to define poetry and their experience of it in negative terms. In employing 
negatives the poetic critics use the “language of true mysticism—of Zen for 
example. ... The integral relation of mysticism ...to what we call ro- 
manticism I count as too well agreed upon to need elaborate additional 
pointing up here.’”’ Thus, in one stroke, philosophic, religious, and historical 
distinctions are swept aside; the language of true mysticism, whether that of 
Sankara or Jelaladdin, of Boehme or St. John of the Cross, of Wordsworth 
or John Donne, is romantic. So, by implication, is all mysticism, whether it is 
Christian, Buddhist, Hindu, Taoist, or Idealist. 

Because the book is unhistorical and unphilosophic in method, the view 
of Romanticism and the New Criticism which emerges is almost grotesque. 
Romanticism in some cases seems to imply a combination of the opium- 
eating Coleridge, the metaphysically pompous Wordsworth, and the angelic 
self-pitying Shelley. It is equated with “‘wild and free” speculation, “‘specula- 
tive frenzy,” “a sense of mystery intuited in awe and passion,” a concern 
with “the metaphysically grandiose,” that employs a language “proceeding 
from a faith rather than from a skepticism.” Yet, surprisingly enough, it is 
not the agonized romantics who emerge as the normative figures, but, in 
spite of all that has been recently said about his curious relationship with the 
movement, Matthew Arnold. Along with this vague idea of romanticism, that 
relates it to mysticism, metaphysical agony, and Matthew Arnold, the ab- 
sence of any attempt to define classicism or humanism as the terms were used 
by the New Criticism makes almost impossible any clarification of issues. 
Lacking a genuine tliscipline, the book can give only an undisciplined view of 
its subject. 


RICHARD WASSON 
University of Illinois 


LoKI IN SCANDINAVIAN MytuHotocy. By Anna Birgitta Rooth. [Translated 
into English by Gordon Elliot.] (Acta Reg. Societatis Humaniorum 
Litterarum Lundensis / Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistika 
Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, Lx1.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1961. 
Pp. xv+ 266. Sv.kr. 30. 


Jede Diskussion iiber ein mythologisches Problem im indogermanischen 
Umkreis beginnt heutzutage mit einem Blick auf die Arbeiten und Thesen von 
Georges Dumézil. Dieser Rufer im Streit gegen den ‘Evolutionismus’ in der 
Religionswissenschaft nnd Neubegriinder einer indogermanischen Mythologie 
hat auch ein Buch iiber Loki geschrieben (Loki. Les dieux et les hommes, I 
[Paris, 1948]), aber sich gegeniiber diesem ratselhaften und beunruhigenden 
Phainomen eine ungewodhnliche Zuriickhaltung auferlegt: es wird zwar eine 
kaukasische (ossetische) Heldensage herangezogen, die eine Loki-ahnliche 
Gestalt namens Syrdon aufweist, auch eigentiimliche Beriihrungen mit der 
Mythe von Balders Tod und der Rolle Lokis in dieser Mythe zeigt, aber ein 
direkter (urzeitlicher oder durch Motivwanderung hergestellter) Zusam- 
menhang wird nicht behauptet (a.a.0., S. 247: “Annongcons-le tout net: 
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nous ne sommes pas en état d’ apporter une solution probable . . . ”), sondern 
nur eine innere Korrespondenz, die durch Gleichheiten der gesellschaftlichen 
Struktur in diesen doch ganz verschiedenen Kulturkreisen erklirt werden 
soll. Syrdon sei ein dimonisches Wesen in einem Sonnenkult gewesen und 
kénne uns deshalb die Rolle Lokis im Balderkult verstehen lehren. (Pipst- 
licher als der Papst, denkt de Vries, Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte, 2. 
Aufl. 11, s. 266, an eine indogermanische Urverwandtschaft.) 

Die Loki-Forschung hat sich durch diese Ausfliige in die Ethnologie 
nicht entmutigen lassen, und die 1956 erschienene Sonderstudie von Folke 
Strém (Loki, Ein mythologisches Problem, Géteborg, 1956) hat mit vollem 
Recht und sichtbarem Erfolg den Kern und Triger der mythischen Erfin- 
dungen und Entlehnungen, eben den G o t t Loki, seine Genesis und seine 
Funktion in der nordischen religiésen Vorstellungswelt wieder als ihre 
Hauptaufgabe in den Mittelpunkt der mythologischen Erforschung und 
Deutung geriickt. Strém lehnt Dumézils phinomenologisches Vorgehen ab; 
er stimmt ihm aber darin zu (und wer wiirde das nicht tun?), da vereinzelte 
Ziige oder Eigenschaften nicht zum Eckstein fiir eine allumfassende Kon- 
struktion gemacht werden diirften, sondern nur die konstitutiven, das Wesen 
betreffenden Seiten seiner Persénlichkeit und Tatigkeit. Z.B. diirfe nicht die 
Namensihnlichkeit Loki / logi dazu benutzt werden, Loki als urspriinglichen 
Feuergott oder Feuerdimon zu deuten. Auch die Heilbringer- oder Trickster- 
theorie bei von der Leyen und de Vries habe eine zu schmale Basis. Stréms 
eigene Lésung ist, da Loki, Odins Blutsbruder, als Emanation Odins erklirt 
werden mufi—eine Lésung, die sich aufs engste mit der etwas friiheren, aber 
Strém unbekannt gebliebenen Studie des Referenten iiber Die Genealogie der 
Gétter in Germanischer Religion, Mythologie und Theologie (Urbana, 1953) 
beriihrt. Wenn zwei von einander ganz unabhingige, ihren Aufgaben nach 
verschieden konzipierte und auf getrennten Wegen vorgehende Arbeiten sich 
an einem solchen Kardinalpunkt treffen, so glaubt man doch das richtige Ziel 
erreicht zu haben, und man darf zu der entwicklungsgeschichtlich orientierten 
Methode der Religionswissenschaft neues Vertrauen fassen. 

Man greift deshalb mit Spannung nach der vorliegenden, gleichfalls 
schwedischen Arbeit A. B. Rooths iiber Loki, die zufolge der Einleitung 
schon 1952 begonnen und spiter als eine Folge von Vortrigen in den Jahren 
1954 und 1958 ‘erschienen’ sei (Es ist nicht ganz klar, ob damit ‘gedruckt’ 
gemeint sein kann; die Bibliographie verzeichnet jedenfalls keine einschlagigen 
Titel.) 

Die Einleitung (History and Methods) gibt einen kurzen Uberblick iiber 
Loki-Deutungen seit dem Erscheinen der volkskundlich fundierten Unter- 
suchungen von Axel Olrik und von der Leyen (nicht van der Leyen, wie auf 
S. 1, 2 und 9) und wendet sich dann zu de Vries (The Problem of Loki, Folklore 
Fellows Communications, Cx, 1933), zu Dumézil und zu Strém. Wihrend 
de Vries von der Leyens These vom Heilbringer und géttlichen Schelm (éricks- 
ter) aufnahm, suchte er (seiner damaligen evolutionistischen Einstellung 
entsprechend) drei verschiedene Stufen der Loki-Vorstellung aus dem 
chaotischen Material herauszudestillieren: eine erste vorchristliche vom 
Kulturbringer-Betriiger (von der Art des Prometheus); eine zweite vom 
Christentum schidlich beeinfluBte, die aus Loki einen Luzifer, Gétterfeind 
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und Baldertéter machte; und eine dritte ‘Bliiteperiode,’ die fiir die mytho- 
logische Forschung unzuverlassige Seitentriebe und Wucherungen erzeugte. 
(Die veranderte Stellungnahme zu Lokis Gestalt in der 2. Auflage, die wir 
schon erwihnten, ist nicht beriicksichtigt.) Ganz wertlos und peripher ist 
nach de Vries das Weitervegetieren des Namens Loki im Folklore in Ver- 
bindung mit verschiedenen Naturerscheinungen, aber hier opponiert die 
Autorin und zeigt dem Leser zum ersten Mal, wie sie ihre Untersuchung zu 
lenken gedenkt: “The comparative investigation of material is that which 
decides whether the older texts or the modern material represents the orig- 
inal form. There are examples of earlier texts that do not always represent the 
original; the modern material in certain cases has preserved the older tradi- 
tion” (S. 5). Obwohl aus der Neuzeit keine Erzahlungen iiber Loki existieren, 
sollten die Redensarten und Sprichwérter, von denen es eine Unmenge gebe, 
zur Deutung herangezogen werden. 

An dieser Wegkreuzung scheidet sich Rooth auch von Dumézil und 
Strém. Dumézils Theorie von der Entstehung komplexer Mythengebilde aus 
sozialihnlichen Situationen lehnt sie ebenfalls ab; allerdings verspricht auch 
sie, seinem Rat zu folgen und die konstitutiven Elemente der Mythen auf- 
zusuchen. Man sollte nun meinen, da diese konstitutiven Ziige auf weite 
Strecken mit denjenigen identisch seien, die in Stréms Motivanalysen als 
wesentliche ausgesiebt wurden. Aber die jetzt folgenden Einzeluntersuchun- 
gen der nordischen Zeugnisse von Loki fiihren erstaunlicher Weise zu ganz 
anderen Ergebnissen. Mit lobenswerter Ausfiihrlichkeit wird eine mythische 
Erzihlung nach der anderen vorgenommen, um die charakteristisch nor- 
dischen und ‘konstitutiven’ Ziige von den international verbreiteten Erziah- 
lungsmotiven abzusondern, die sich erst von aufen her an die Loki-Gestalt 
angeheftet haben kénnten. “Not until this analysis of the sources has been 
carried out does one acquire a basis for the study of the constitutive traits of 
the Loki figure”’ (S. 11). 

Die Anordnung der Analysen ist chronologisch. Zuerst wird die Sage 
vom Riesen Thjazi mit ihren nordischen und europiischen Parallelen vor- 
gefiihrt, weil Thjédélfs Haustlong zur Friihzeit der Skaldenpoesie gehért— 
das Gedicht enthalt den friihesten Beleg fiir den Apfeldiebstahl. Es wird 
gezeigt, daf der Mythus von Idun und ihren verjiingenden Apfeln und die 
Geschichte von Skadis Gattenwahl urspriinglich selbstandige Erzahlungen 
waren, die noch weiter ausgeschmiickt wurden durch ein Motiv aus einem 
Schépfungsmythus (die Augen des Riesen werden von Odin an den Himmel 
geworfen, wo sie zu Sternen werden) und durch das Marchen von der Prin- 
zessin, die zum Lachen gebracht wird (Loki bringt Skadi zum Lachen durch 
sein unanstaindiges Spiel mit der Ziege [nicht bdilly-goat!]).—All dies ist 
langst bekannt, die ‘atomisierende’ Methode der alteren Generation ist nicht 
anders zu Werke gegangen; aber Rooth wirft nun die Frage nach den konsti- 
tutiven Ziigen auf und findet—nichts. “Since the entire myth in those ele- 
ments where Loki plays a part is constructed of motifs taken partly from 
folk tales, partly from humorous tales of an international or traditional 
character, it follows that no traits which are constitutive for the Loki figure 
can be extracted from this material’ (S. 27).—Dagegen wire ja wohl zu 
sagen: Loki greift den Riesen, der Adlergestalt angenommen hatte, mit einer 
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grofen Stange an, aus purer Bosheit, ohne Herausforderung seitens des 
Riesen. Um sich aus der Gewalt Thijazis zu befreien, verspricht er ihm Idun 
und ihre Apfel und verschafft sie ihm auch mit Hilfe einer schamlosen Liige. 
Dadurch bringt er die Gétter, die ohne die Apfel alter werden miissen, in 
ernstliche Gefahr. Was immer die Herkunft der Einzelmotive gewesen sein 
mag, Loki als Persénlichkeit ist ein unverkennbarer Bésewicht, und seine 
Rolle ist nur gemildert durch seine teils ungewollten, teils beabsichtigten 
Clownsfaxen mit dem Adler und der Geifi. (Vgl. dazu Die Genealogie der 
Gétter etc., S. 46 und S. 47; obwohl von Strém in seinem Nachwort genannt, 
ist das Buch des Referenten von Rooth nicht zu Rate gezogen worden.) 

In der gleichen Weise wird nun Eddamythe nach Eddamythe vorgenom- 
men, abgeklopft, durchleuchtet, seziert und verworfen. Es kann nicht 
Aufgabe dieser Besprechung sein, jeden Messerschnitt bei diesen Operationen 
zu beschreiben. Die Belesenheit und Gelehrsamkeit A. B. Rooths soll nicht 
verkleinert werden, aber ihre Methode ist die des Doktor Eisenbarth, und am 
Ende liegt der Patient—Loki—leblos auf dem Tisch. Als das Resultat der 
ganzen Analyse halten wir schlieflich nur drei ‘konstitutive’ Motive in 
Handen (S. 188), d.h. Motive, die sich nicht aus der internationalen Tradition 
ableiten lieSen: 

t. Loki as the foster brother of OSinn (Lokasenna); 
2. Loki as the companion of the thunder god (the Geirrgdr myth and pérsdrapa, the 
journey to Utgardr [ prymskvi®a]); 
. Loki as the inventor of the net and as connected with catch myths (Snorri’s Baldr 
myth, Reginsm4l and the Andvari myth, Lokasenna and the myth of Sif’s hair).” 


Zum 2. Punkt wire anzumerken, daf Loki als Begleiter Thors wohl nur als 
Ersatz fiir Thjalfi fungiert. Der. 3. Punkt erheischt aber eine wichtigere 
Klarstellung: Loki gilt nur im Balder-Mythus als Erfinder des Netzes; in 
Reginsm4l borgt sich Loki das Netz von Ran, in Skdldskaparmél 33 ist Ran 
gleichfalls die Besitzerin des Netzes, mit dem die Gétter Loki fangen.— 
Zugegebenermafien erstellen diese drei Motive kein einheitliches Charak- 
terbild, keine durchblutete Persénlichkeit. Mit den ersten beiden Ziigen 
weifi Rooth iiberhaupt nichts anzufangen (Strém und der Referent haben die 
religionsgeschichtliche Wichtigkeit gerade des ersten Motivs nicht genug 
betonen kénnen!), und so bleibt der Verfasserin nur das dritte, das ihr helfen 
soll, aus der selbstgeschaffenen Sackgasse hinauszufinden: Loki als Erfinder 
des Netzes lift sich mit volkskundlichem Material iiber Locke, die Spinne, 
verbinden, und diese schon 1911 von H. Celander vorgeschlagene Verlegens- 
heitslésung ist das—man verzeihe das harte Wort—irreligiése Ergebnis 
der Arbeit. (Vgl. H. Celander, ‘‘Lokes mytiska ursprung,” Sprakvetenskapliga 
sdllskapets i Uppsala férhandlingar 1906-1909 [Uppsala, 1911], S. 18-140.) 
Die Tatsache, daf in der Torsvisa des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts Lokis 
Name als Locke erscheint (d. i. der Name, der auch fiir die Spinne gilt), 
kann doch nichts fiir die heidnische Zeit beweisen. Der Gottesname ist eben 
verballhornt worden und der Gott zum Kobold reduziert; es liegen ja schlief- 
lich viele Jahrhunderte zwischen Heidentum und Torsvisa. Die volkskundliche 
Uberlieferung ist hier iiberbewertet. So wie das moderne Brauchtum héchstens 
als bestaitigendes Zeugnis bei der Erforschung altgermanischer Denkmiler 
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und Nachrichten verwandt werden darf (vgl. GR x111 [1938], 237-51), so sind 
auch Belege aus der volkstiimlichen Literatur nur mit grofSer Vorsicht zu 
verwenden.—Wenn man schon mit Namensformen arbeitet, darf man nicht 
die Méglichkeit tibersehen, daf Loki die Kurzform von LOGAPORE und 
Lédurr ist, von Namen, deren etymologischer Zusammenhang mit ae. 
logdor, logeder ‘arglistig’ (nach W. Krogmann) nicht nur sprachlich den 
bésen Kern der Loki-Gestalt unterstreichen kénnte, sondern auch auf den 
konstitutiven Zug 1, die briiderliche Verwandtschaft mit Odin / Wodan 
zuriickweisen wiirde. Nach der Auffassung Rooths allerdings wurde der 
Charakter Lokis erst durch die Geschichten geschaffen, die sich, eine nach 
der anderen, an Loki ansetzten. Sie verweist auf die Anekdoten um den 
schwedischen Dichter Carl Michael Bellman, die aus der Volkstradition 
stammten und ebenfalls keine Riickschliisse auf Bellmans ‘Charakter’ 
zulieBen. (Wirklich nicht?) 

Bedauerlich ist, daZ B. Perings Buch iiber Heimdall, den Gegner Lokis 
im Kampfe um das Brisingamen, nicht benutzt wurde (Heimdall. Religions- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen zum Verstindnis der altnordischen Gétterwelt, 
Akademische Abhandlung [Lund, 1941)). 

Es sei ausdriicklich betont, da die Arbeit A. B. Rooths mit grofem 
Flei und guter Quellenbeherrschung geschrieben ist. Die Bewertung der 
beigebrachten Parallelen mag manchmal zu Fragezeichen Anlaf geben 
(z.B. beim Balder-Mythus), die folkloristischen Kenntnisse der Verfasserin 
machen aber die Studie—auch fiir den Zweifler—zu einem niitzlichen Hilfs- 
mittel. Es wire allerdings zu wiinschen, da die behandelten nordischen Quel- 
len alle im Originaltext gegeben wiirden (nur fiinf erscheinen im Original, die 
anderen in englischen Inhaltsangaben). 

Dafi die meisten Loki-Mythen internationale Verwandte haben (Rooth 
betont besonders die Beziehungen zur keltischen [britischen] Sage) und erst 
im Laufe der Zeiten dem Loki-Bild einverleibt wurden, wird niemand be- 
streiten wollen, am wenigsten der Referent, der ein Anhiinger der evolu- 
tionistischen Religionswissenschaft ist und zwischen geglaubter Religion, 
erfinderischer Mythologie und systematisierender Theologie zu unterscheiden 
pflegt. Aber wenn man etwa dem italischen Mercurius alle griechischen 
Hermes-Mythen wegnehmen kénnte, die nicht nur in unserer, auch schon 
in der Vorstellung der rémischen Klassik, zum Wesen und zum Charakter des 
Gottes gehéren—ist dann der Schluf erlaubt, da® es einen Gott Mercurius 
mit eigenen konstitutiven Ziigen am Ende garnicht gegeben hat? 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Dre DARSTELLUNG DES NIFLUNGENUNTERGANGES IN DER THIDREKSSAGA. 
EINE QUELLENKRITISCHE UNTERSUCHUNG. Von Roswitha Wisniewski. 
(Hermaea. Germanistische Forschungen. Neue Folge. Band 9.) Tiibin- 
gen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1961. Pp. 312. with one chart. DM 28. 


This book will interest three groups of readers: students of the development 
of the Nibelungen legend; scholars attempting to determine what was 
being read and written in northern Germany during the Middle Ages; and 
anyone seeking a method of reconstructing earlier forms of a story which has 
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survived in significantly different versions. Dr. Wisniewski establishes cri- 
teria for deciding whether a source was in prose or in verse, in Latin or a 
vernacular dialect, and for deciding where a source was written; she applies 
these criteria in the course of a painstaking comparison and weighing of the 
narrative details in surviving documents. When she draws her conclusions, 
she resists the sometimes fatal temptation implicit in this method of referring 
to a tentative decision concerning literary relationships, which was originally 
merely one of several possibilities, as a proven fact. 

In an introductory chapter, the author summarizes the controversies 
which have developed since scholars first became aware of the contents of the 
Thidreks saga concerning the antiquity and provenience of the versions of 
heroic story that appear in the saga. In so far as possible, her summary and 
her later investigations limit themselves to what was always the chief focus 
of interest in most of the controversy: the account of the fall of the Nibelungs 
and its relation to other accounts. Attention is centered on the saga itself, 
however, and not, as in much earlier scholarship, on the saga as an indica- 
tion of background of the Nibelungenlied. There has never been universal 
agreement on fundamental questions raised by the saga: whether the com- 
pilation in the saga was first made in Norway or northern Germany; whether 
the saga preserves an earlier form of the fall of the Nibelungs even though 
the saga writer uses details from a version similar to that in the Nibelungenlied; 
and whether there were Low German poems comparable in nature and 
length to those surviving in southern Germany. Dr. Wisniewski starts with 
three assumptions and assures us that later analysis will validate these as- 
sumptions: (1) that the compiler followed, sometimes quite closely, not the 
Nibelungenlied, but a poem which the Nibelungenlied poet followed more 
freely, in other words “die Altere Not” accepted by most scholars; (2) that 
there exists ‘“‘a second source”’ which tells a different version “‘from beginning 
to end” and concerning the nature and composition of which most original 
deductions can be drawn; (3) that the compilation of (1) and (2) was first 
made in Norway by the saga writer, but that this assumption attributes little 
originality to the saga writer because almost every detail was in one of the 
sources and because the dominant conception of the fall, formerly attributed 
to the saga writer, existed in “the second source” and was so firmly estab- 
lished in the saga writer’s mind that he hesitated to introduce more than a few 
personal names like Gunnar and Sigurdr from Old Norse sources. 

Half of the volume is a close analysis of each of twenty episodes in the 
story of the Nibelungs as told in the Thidreks saga and detailed comparison of 
each of these episodes to episodes in other versions. Since the discussions refer 
to details in other versions even when the Thidreks saga presents an entirely 
different sequence or nothing at all, the analyses are fully as helpful to stu- 
dents of Old Norse literature and High German poetry as they are to stu- 
dents of the Thidreks saga. The discussion ranges so widely that matters 
which might seem of little direct importance to Thidreks saga are fully con- 
sidered; but they prove to be of great importance in determining divergent 
forms the story assumed in Thidreks saga and elsewhere. For example, the 
author maintains a very careful distinction between versions which picture 
the heroine as avenging her brothers upon a greedy king of the Huns, ver- 
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sions which present her as avenging her first husband Siegfricd upon her 
brothers while the king of the Huns stands by innocently, and versions in 
which the heroine, avenging herself upon her brothers, elicits the aid of 
Attila by appealing to his greed; this third conception emerges as the chief 
identifying feature of “the second source” in the course of Dr. Wisniewski’s 
analyses of three of the episodes—the treacherous invitation and the greetings 
at the Hunnish Court by first Grimhild and then Attila—and is used effec- 
tively later as she reconstructs hypothetical versions. 

On the basis of her analysis of the twenty key episodes and brief pre- 
liminary observations concerning how one may determine whether a com- 
piler is using a prose or verse original, the author first reconstructs, in two 
long, detailed narratives, what she considers to be the two immediate sources 
of the Thidreks saga: “die Altere Not” and a northern German chronicle in 
Latin. “Die Altere Not” is pieced together from fragments of the Nibelungen- 
lied, used whenever the author feels that the Nibelungenlied poet is following 
“die Altere Not” closely, connected by bits of prose summary whenever she 
feels the epic is departing from the account in the “Not.” To the Latin chron- 
icle are ascribed details and concepts not in the “‘Not.”’ While making these 
first reconstructions, she does not attempt to defend ascription of each detail, 
but she does feel that some generalizations can be made: the beginning and 
end of the story of the Nibelungs in the saga derive from the chronicle, but 
the central section, including the river-crossing, the reception at Bakalar and 
the arrival at the Hunnish court, owes its content and leisurely development 
to the poem; wherever the saga writer presents Attila as ignorant of his 
wife’s murderous purpose, he is writing under the influence of the poem. 

After merely outlining what she considers to be the background of these 
two sources, Dr. Wisniewski interrupts her pursuit of ultimate sources with a 
long chapter in defense of her argument that “the second source” is a northern 
German chronicle in Latin. The defense widens into an excellent description 
of the versions of heroic legend in chronicles: these versions share a preference 
for certain political and social ideals, for similar courtly settings, for estab- 
lished manners and forms of address; they are interested in genealogy; they 
feel impelled to cite authority, usually in the form used in official, govern- 
ment papers; they carefully avoid the extended dramatic dialogue favored 
in the poetry. After investigating parallel prose and verse versions of episodes 
in other cycles of heroic material produced in France and elsewhere, the 
author concludes that these chronicles constitute an international genre. 
Indeed she finds chroniclers borrowing details from other chroniclers in order 
to give both prestige and mysterious, supernatural associations to the rulers 
they describe; it is suggested that the demonic origin and character of Hégni 
may owe much to chronical accounts of Alexander. She goes on to conclude 
that the chronicle was in Latin because the peculiar forms of several place 
names and personal names in Thidreks saga—for example, Susat, Weriza, 
Attila, Sigfroedr and Gernoz—can be explained as misunderstandings of the 
irregular orthography employed in medieval Latin chronicles. She believes, 
finally, that this Latin chronicle, ‘“‘the ‘second source,’”? was written at 
Wedinghausen monastery, some twenty miles south of Soest, and argues 
that the episode concerning Heimir’s association with the monks at Wadin- 
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cusan reveals knowledge of events and personnel at the monastery that only 
a member would be likely to have, and that the proximity of Soest explains 
the saga’s detailed knowledge of the town. 

Since Heusler and others insisted that scholars avoid vague references to 
“heroic legend” and that they think in terms of specific works containing 
specific combinations of narrative details, the study of heroic literature has 
been free of the errors which clouded much earlier work. Elaborate charts of 
variously interrelated hypothetical “documents” may seem equally open to 
error. Dr. Wisniewski attempts to keep the reconstruction of such hypo- 
thetical sources at a minimum. She believes that “die Altere Not” represents 
the fusion of a poem about the fall of Nibelungs—in which Grimhild plots 
revenge upon her brothers without Etzel’s knowledge—with a chronicle 
about Dietrich von Bern. She believes that “‘the second source” represents a 
fusion of the same chronicle about Dietrich with a prose version of the fall in 
which Grimhild plots with a greedy Attila against her brothers, with his 
prose version as reworked in Soest to accord with local legends associating 
places in Soest with persons and events in early versions of the fall. She 
feels that she is able to describe this hypothetical prose version of the fall 
in detail—before it was reworked in Soest—because she believes that the 
author of the Vélsunga saga combined this version with the accounts in the 
Eddic poems and that, therefore, any detail in the saga but not in the Eddic 
poems can be ascribed to it. 

The scheme presented in this book has a beautiful simplicity about it. 
I shall limit myself to a few observations and queries. I should agree that a 
Latin chronicle played a key role in the transmission of much of the material 
in the Thidreks saga. In support of this thesis one might add that some names 
from sequences unrelated to the fall of the Nibelungs exhibit the peculiarities 
and variation which were attributed to faulty use of Latin orthographic 
symbols: for instance, Ruzcia-land and Villcina-land, although in the latter 
the variants with c, ¢, z and & are further confused by the possibility that two 
Slavic words, one with a ¢, one with a k phoneme, are involved. If these errors 
are traceable to the same Latin chronicle, a compilation embracing more than 
the fall of the Nibelungen was assembled in northern Germany in chronicle 
form. It seems hard to believe, however, if the saga writer were working with 
a chronicle written in Wedinghausen, that he would place the monastery in 
Italy or that he would have found the form Wadincusan before him. I hasten 
to add that the validity of Dr. Wisniewski’s observations is not dependent 
on the accuracy of her placing the chronicler in the monastery of Weding- 
hausen. 

The use she makes of the hypothetical prose chronicle about Dietrich 
von Bern is one of the most delicate parts of her argument. As she sees it, 
the action was laid in Italy, southern Germany, and a southern “Hunnen- 
land.” The compiler of “the second source” moves almost all of the action to 
a northern “Hunnenland,” conceived of as centered at Attila’s court in Soest 
in Westphalia, in order to harmonize the narrative with the version of the fall 
of the Nibelungs reworked in Soest. She derives two of the brothers and 
other, lesser characters in the account of Nibelungs, along with all sequences 
involving Dietrich (Thidrek), from this Dietrich chronicle. To accept this 
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derivation would seem to be to reject the notion that any shorter poems 
about Dietrich or heroes associated with him existed in northern Germany. 
In the absence of any information to the contrary, because so little Low Ger- 
man literature has survived, to hypothesize the existence of huge prose 
compilations in order to explain mass transmission of legend is tempting and 
easy and dangerous; if one hypothesizes a Latin chronicle, even dialect and 
language boundaries can be ignored. One can feel much the same exhilarating 
freedom that early scholars did when they spoke loosely of “legendary trans- 
mission.”’ Since the dating of a hypothetical chronicle is even more difficult 
than dating real ones, one can often imagine the mass transmission moving one 
direction as easily as the other. One feels the need of other kinds of verifica- 
tion. Dr. Wisniewski expresses the need when, while discussing the Dietrich 
chronicle (p. 294), she stops to comment that one must not allow oneself to 
question the literary-historical fact that literary influences in Germany moved 
from south to north during the Middle Ages. 

By concentrating her attention on the story of the Nibelungen, she 
avoids difficulties which a similar analysis of the whole saga would entail. 
The Nibelungen legend exists as a relatively neat unit within the Thidreks 
saga; she is able to project a simple, direct hypothetical background, by 
utilizing the many surviving variant versions of the story. But even while 
working within relatively narrow limits, she demonstrates the complexities of 
seeking sources. Clearly, her saga writer in Norway had access to a southern 
German poem, “die Altere Not”; perhaps he had independent access to a 
story of Siegfried which employed irregular spellings of the hero’s name. If 
the saga writer uses these, why should he not have felt free to use other short 
pieces and fragments from Germany or Norway? Why should not many heroic 
stories have existed with northern settings as did the Soest version of the 
fall of the Nibelungen? There is evidence that the saga writer felt great 
freedom to revamp his narrative in order to harmonize it; some students of 
the saga believe one scribe had undertaken a rewriting of the saga in order 
to transform it from a loosely woven series of biographies of heroic figures 
associated with Dietrich into an anthology of famous wooings and elope- 
ments. Surely many of the errors in geography and legendary history are 
more likely to have been made in Bergen than in Westphalia. 


WILLIAM J. Parr 
State University of Iowa 


Tue Nibelungenlied Topay. Irs SUBSTANCE, ESSENCE AND SIGNIFICANCE. By 
Werner A. Mueller. (University of North Carolina Studies in the Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures, Number 34.) Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1962. Pp. 97. $2.50. 


The author’s aim in this work on the Nibelungenlied is ‘‘to define its special 
and acute significance for us today” on the assumption that we are better 
able to judge it soberly in view of recent historical events. He examines first 
the basic moral values by which the characters supposedly live, viz. strength, 
honor, loyalty, and gentility. The discussion of these qualities occupies two 
thirds of the book. To our knowledge of the familiar concepts of loyalty and 
honor nothing is added; the suggestion that strength is a moral concept is 
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novel, but no compelling evidence is adduced. Gentility is defined by the 
author as “the upholding of moral and social laws according to which kind- 
ness, generosity and truthfulness are to be rendered to the other person,” 
but, in the discussion of this already wide concept, sections on “God, Super- 
stition, Fate” and “Love and Hate” are included. Basically the author is 
concerned with héfisches Benehmen and in the earlier parts he leans heavily 
on the work of Nelly Diirrenmatt. In the later parts his analysis of the rele- 
vant passages from the WI. is largely superficial; particularly poor is the sec- 
tion on “God, Superstition, Fate,’”’ where the author naively accepts 
references to Christian forms as evidence of religious feeling and belief. He 
loses sight of the fact that he is dealing with a literary work; that, for ex- 
ample, a warning dream is also a literary device, and that the actions of any 
character do not necessarily have to correspond to his or her statements to 
other characters. In view of this generally muddled approach, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the results are inconclusive; that for example “Strength, 
honor, loyalty, subject to individual interpretation, are cherished and upheld 
by all; occasional exceptions may occur. Honor appears to be of primary im- 
portance, a most ambiguous, elusive, and influential force” (italics added). 

The second chapter opens with the assertion that “The Nibelungen story 
fails to represent a dominant idea that can be clearly grasped,” and then 
reviews the opinions of a few of the more recent critics. Whilst allowing the 
impossibility of dealing in detail with all major interpretative criticism of 
the N/., the treatment of previous “schools” of thought nevertheless seems 
curious, to say the least. The views of Dilthey, Ehrismann, Fechter, Kath. 
Bollinger, Heusler, and Kralik are summarily dismissed as a “moralistic 
attitude” which fails to do justice to the work, whilst a page is devoted to 
the absurdities of an article by Arnold Price as representing ‘another 
group of modern interpreters . . . guided by psychological theories”’ (who are 
the others in this group?). The “‘speculative theories imposed upon the song” 
(by Nagel, Beyschlag, ef alia) are touched upon and the conclusion drawn 
that “although the moralistic, the patriotic, the psychological, and the 
philosophic-speculative approaches may illuminate some special aspects of 
the epic, they fail to realize its complex totality. .. . ”’ The N/., in the author’s 
opinion, relates “the story of [man] himself; as it specifically depicts, the 
Nibelungen’s ‘Not’ {sic!], it stresses man in his dilemma, without the comfort 
of his pondering the precarious state in which he finds himself. ...”’ This 
leads in the third and final chapter to the belief that the poet is “inviting man 
to contemplation . . . of himself”’ and to the ultimate conclusion (presumably 
on the basis of the discussion of “God, Superstition, Fate’): “A grandiose 
statement of man’s limitless potentials for better or for worse, for heaven, 
earth, and hell, the poet’s work significantly affirms the possibility of faith— 
man’s need of faith.” 

The language in which the author expresses himself is extremely turgid. 
Aside from incorrect punctuation and a score or more printing errors, there 
are numerous ungrammatical or unintelligible sentences. The following is 
typical of his style: “As a work of art embracing the reflections of infinity 
rather than of material limitations, although its subject matter is stark 
reality, the song defies a verbal statement as to its special message, a school- 
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book explanation of its intent that can be catalogued as factual truth, yet in 
reality prevents the reader from experiencing its full, spiritual validity.” 
Familiar words appear in the strangest contexts; many are used incorrectly, 
“deadly” for deathly, “‘solidity” for solidarity, etc. Stripped of its frequently 
meaningless verbiage, this work is a haphazard repetition of familiar details 
about the N/., and presents a theory as to the significance of the lay which 
is as vague as its bases are tenuous. 
MIcHAEL S. Batts 
University of British Columbia 


Moriz voN Cratn AND THE CHIVALRIC WorLp. By Ruth Harvey. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1961. Pp. 336. $10.10. 


It is one of the curiosities of literary historiography that the challenge posed 
by the work to which M. Haupt gave the title Moriz von Cratn—that unicum 
of Middle High German literature—has not hitherto prompted an investiga- 
tion which does it full justice. Ruth Harvey’s book not only fills this lacuna, 
but accomplishes the task in a manner which makes such an investigation 
worth waiting for. 

Dr. Harvey’s examination of Moriz von Crafn considers those aspects 
of the poem suggested by her chapter headings: “The Evolution of the Theme” 
(pp. to-111), “The Tournament” (pp. 112-258), ““The Ship on Wheels” 
(pp. 259-96), and “‘Language and Dialect” (pp. 297-305). The first chapter is 
primarily concerned with ascertaining the possible characteristics of the 
French source and distinguishing the German accretions—an undertaking 
which profits considerably from the fact that it rests upon a broad compara- 
tive basis and reviews the relevant French literature. Miss Harvey con- 
centrates on the sleep at the tryst, the breach, the countess’s regrets, the his- 
toricity of the main protagonists, the historical introduction, the discourse on 
love, and the epilogue, the last three of which she regards as additions by 
the German poet. It would be pointless in this context to take issue with 
details of interpretation, since the process of determining the proper attribu- 
tion of the various elements of the poem necessarily rests upon contestable 
assumptions or interpretations. It is to the credit of the author that she is 
constantly aware of this fact, and that she explicitly avoids creating the 
impression of categorical certainty, as for instance in the introductory para- 
graph to her brief treatement of ‘‘Allusions to Persons and Places” (pp. 58- 
62). The discussion of the questionable reading of line 1122 f. “Holtz von 
Bulcanus. das nicht / verprynnen kan,” however, prompts a comment on 
methodological grounds. The author states, 


Both Schroeder and Pretzel emend Bulcanus to Vulcdnus, but each interprets the name 
differently. Schroeder takes it as meaning the god Vulcan, . . . This theory demands 
the minimum of textual revision and fits in very satisfactorily with the general context, 
but reduces these particular words ...to nonsense. Pretzel takes Vulcénus in the 
equally possible sense of “‘volcano,” and emends . . . to “von holze, daz VulcAnus / niht 
verbrennen enkan’”’,...To both these suggestions the writer prefers the reading 
“holz von ebenus”’, . . . The scribal confusion may be due to the fact that all three 
concepts tended to run together in the medieval mind, chiefly on the strength of 
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Pliny’s Natural History, vi, §§ 187 and 197, where Ethiopia is said to derive its name 
from a son of Vulcan, to contain many volcanoes, and to be rich in forests of ebony- 
wood. (pp. 59-60) 


In the first place, it should: be mentioned that Schroeder, in his second edi- 
tion, interprets ‘““Bulcanus” as “‘volcano”’: “des gottes Vulcanus erinnerte 
. sich [der Dichter] nicht mehr, er kannte nur einen berg Vulcanus,... ” 
(pp. xv-xvi, and n. 1 on p. xv). In the second place, the scribal ““Bulcanus” 
calls for the emendation “‘VulcAnus” not only on purely textual but also on 
palaeographical grounds. Hans Ried doubtlessly copied from either a textura 
source or a source exhibiting some bastarda variant of textura. In either 
case the majuscules “B”’ and “V” were likely to resemble one another. An 
emendation of ‘‘Bulcanus”’ to ‘“ebenus” would be methodologically justified 
if there were a lacuna in the text or if the emendation ‘“Bulcanus’”’ to “Vul- 
canus” yielded no sense whatever. This, however, is not the case. Not only 
is Pretzel’s emendation of “Bulcanus” to ‘“VulcAnus’”=“‘volcano” accept- 
able, but the identification of “Bulcanus” with “VulcAnus” = “Vulcan” is a 
likely possibility if one admits, on the basis of Pliny, an identification of 
Ethiopia and its ebony with Vulcan. 
Dr. Harvey’s treatment of “The Tournament” (pp. 112-258) deserves 
a distinguished place in any listing of “required reading’’ for students of 
medieval courtly literature. The discussion is not limited to an examination 
of the tournament-episode in Moriz von Crain, but has as its subject the role 
of the tournament in medieval society and literature in general. The scope 
of the author’s treatment of this subject under “The Social and Literary 
Background of the Tournament” ranges from the hostility of the Church and 
the more qualified hostility of the State toward tournaments, the risks in- 
volved, the function of tournaments as a pursuit of honor and love and es- 
sentially a flight from actuality, to their function in literature and life. In 
her treatment of the tournament in Moriz von Craftn (pp. 217-58) the author, 
in contrast to Karl Stackmann, not only regards the poet’s description as 
unfolding clearly and logically, but also emphasizes the likelihood that the 
poet here was writing from experience (pp. 217-29), integrating the episode 
into the structure of the work. The function of the episode within this struc- 
ture is that of a “type instance” (example) of the relationship of the tourney 
to the chivalric dual principle of love and honor (pp. 229-42). But it also 
fulfills a vital function in the sequence of events. The ingenious transition 
from the tournament to the revenant episode, as well as the complex of 
motivations involved, are analyzed thoroughly and with convincing result. 
Two minor remarks are perhaps worth making in this connection: first, the 
author regards the beliefs associated with the Wild Hunt (‘‘daz wiietende 
her”’ []. 1563]) and the devil incarnate (1. 1561) to form the literal basis for the 
skilfully contrived manner in which the guilt-ridden husband is removed 
from the scene in lines 1548-1580 (pp. 248-50). While this view cannot be 
disputed, one element of the passage has been overlooked. The rather dis- 
turbing physical appearance of Moriz (ll. 1548-59), as well as his answer to 
the count’s “wer gat da?” (Il. 1569-74) are very factually described. The 
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description of the count’s subsequent action (Il. 1575-80), however, has a 
quite different tone, especially the statement that he “spranc df da er lac, 
/als im ditz wunder erschein, / und stiez sich an ein schinebein” (ll. 1576-78). 
The contrast of the tone of this passage with that of lines 1548-59 and 1569- 
74 is emphasized by the use of the word “‘wunder.” These contrasting tones 
suggest that the description of the count’s action (ll. 1575-80) is perhaps to 
be less closely associated with actual belief in the Wild Hunt and rather more 
with the traditional ridicule of the cuckold. And second, Dr. Harvey’s de- 
scription of the motivation for the subsequent erotic episode is contradictory: 
on page 242 “all his fury and revulsion are powerless to prevent him from 
yielding to her advances,” and on page 250 “‘she submits in a kind of daze 
to her fate.” It is true, the text suggests both attitudes: “‘si begreif in mit den 
armen...” (ll. 1613 ff.) and “sit ez sich gefiieget hat, / ich muoz nf tuon 
unde lan / swaz er mit mir wil begfn’ (ll. 1604-1606). But neither of these 
expressions individually constitutes the attitude of the mistress. The ap- 
parent contradiction arising from the text is resolved in the description of her 
basic attitude in lines 1607-1608: “nd lide ichz giietliche, / daz im sin zorn 
entwiche.” 

The role of “The Ship on Wheels” (pp. 259-96) receives careful and stim- 
ulating treatment, both in its association with traditional ship-processions 
and ship-pageants, as well as in regard to its symbolic function. The relatively 
brief, yet quite comprehensive chapter, “Language and Dialect” (pp. 297- 
305), leads to no particularly new conclusions. A couple of marginal correc- 
tions can be made: on page 297 the author refers to the language of the 
manuscript as “early sixteenth-century Bavarian.’’ It would be more correct 
to characterize the manuscript text as conforming generally to the usage of 
the chancelleries of Maximilian, particularly that of the Innsbruck chancel- 
lery (cf. the recent essay of Thomas P. Thornton, “Die Schreibgewohnheiten 
Hans Rieds im Ambraser Heldenbuch,” ZfdPh, Lxxx1 [1962], 52-82). And in 
connection with the relationship of the Ambraser Heldenbuch to the so-called 
‘Heldenbuch an der Etsch” reference should be made, in addition to the cited 
studies of Zingerle and Leitzmann, to the more recent article of Franz Unter- 
kircher, “Das Ambraser Heldenbuch,” Der Schlern, xxvitt (1954), 4-15. 

The author’s findings are summarized in the Conclusion (pp. 306-19), 
which is followed by a helpful, though admittedly not complete bibliography, 
a topical index, and an index of literature cited. 

One statement remains to be corrected—a detail in itself, which, however, 
derives a certain amount of importance from the fact that it rests on a veri- 
table tradition of bibliographical inaccuracy. On page 1 the author identifies 
the Ambraser Heldenbuch as “now No. 118 (formerly No. 73) in the Na- 
tionalbibliothek in Vienna,...” This is an error which also appears in 
works whose bibliographical accuracy is one of their principal purposes, e.g., 
in the Verfasserlexikon, ed. Stammler-Langosch, m1, col. 1075, where R. 
Newald gives it as ‘Wien Kunsthist. Mus. XXa 118= Ambraser Sammlg. Nr. 
78, E, I’’; Schroeder, in the introduction to Moriz v. Cra&n lists it as “nr. 118 
(alte nr. 73)”; B. Symons in the introduction to his second edition of Kudrun, 
page lxxiii has “(alte nr. 73); . . . (jetzige signatur XXa, nr. 118)” etc. It is 
time that this confusion be cleared up. After the First World War the manu- 
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script was lent to the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek by the Kunst- 
historisches Museum, where it had carried the signature X Xa. 118. In 1936 it 
became the property of the Nationalbibliothek by way of exchange. It now 
carries the signature Cod. Vindob. ser. n. 2663. 

Such minor critical remarks, however, cannot detract from the fact that 
Ruth Harvey’s work is‘ one of rare quality and is to be welcomed as a major 
contribution to the study of Middle High German literature and, indeed, of 
medieval literature in general. 

Franz H. BAUML 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


EIN NIEDERDEUTSCHES GEBETBUCH AUS DER ZWEITEN HALFTE DES XIV. 
JAHRHUNDERTS. Herausgegeben von Axel Mante. (Lunder Germanis- 
tische Forschungen 33.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; Kopenhagen: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 1960. Pp. cxxxvii+495, 3 Tafeln. Sv.kr. 40. 


With the text of a manuscript from the Diocesan Archives in Trier, this 
handsome volume presents the first complete printing of a Middle Low 
German prayer book from the fourteenth century (pp. 1-301). The manu- 
script was probably written in the Benedictine nunnery at Liine near Liine- 
burg. Intended for devotions during the time from Holy Saturday to the 
Feast of Corpus Christi, the prayer book is representative of the type com- 
piled by and for North German nuns. In content and form it shows the strong 


influence of mysticism. The editor views its publication as a contribution to 
the study of medieval piety in North Germany as well as to the study of 
Middle Low German. 

The long introduction treats the history of medieval prayer books, Low 
German prayer book manuscripts, the orthography, phonology and syntax 
of the Trier prayer book, the quality of its translations from Latin, its date 
and dialect as well as vocabulary and stylistic features. The prayer book text 
is followed by notes (pp. 305-76) with parallel Latin passages from the Bible 
and the liturgy, and parallel Low German passages from two closely related 
manuscripts, one from Trier and the other from Hamburg. The volume ends 
with an extensive Middle Low German-New High German glossary (pp. 
379-484), a name register (pp. 478-88), and a selected bibliography (pp. 489- 
gs). Three plates in color reproduce pages of the first Trier manuscript. 

In his fourth report of Middle Low German manuscripts, Borchling, 
who inaccurately described the prayer book as an Osterbrevier, indicated 
that its dialect was Westphalian. Mante finds that dialectal features of the 
text (the form of drudde ‘third,’ the word men ‘but’) point rather to North 
Low Saxon. In vocabulary the elements associated with mysticism are of 
special interest; some are not recorded elsewhere. Stylistic characteristics of 
the writings of mysticism—the frequency of epithets, the use of antithesis— 
also abound. The prose is often rhythmical and occasionally rhymed lines are 
interspersed. The most noteworthy rhyme is that of hamen and Amen. 

B. J. KorKKOEK 
University of Buffalo 
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PONTUS UND SIDONIA IN DER VERDEUTSCHUNG EINES UNGENNANTEN AUS 
DEM 15. JAHRHUNDERT. Kritisch herausgegeben von Karin Schneider. 
(Texte des spiten Mittelalters, Heft 14.) [Berlin:] Erich Schmidt Verlag, 
[1961]. Pp. 266. DM 19.60. 


The translation of Pontus und Sidonia by the Archduchess Eleanor of Austria 
has long been known to scholars in Kindermann’s edition, based on an early 
printing of the Volksbuch. Now Karin Schneider has given us a critical edition 
of another contemporary translation, by an unknown author, extant in only 
five manuscripts. Her text is taken word for word from a Munich codex 
(Staatsbibliothek cgm 577) with corrections based on the manuscript tradi- 
tion bracketed. Only those variants from the other four manuscripts which 
seem to the editor to be either helpful or equally correct are noted in the 
apparatus criticus. All the variants of proper names, however, are given. 
There is a non sequitur, possibly the result of a misprint, in the introduction 
at the top of page 38, where the author attempts to prove that M and K! 
are not dependent upon each other. The passage in M (p. 78, 1. 9) could well 
be copied from K'. The dialect of the manuscript M now printed is Rhein- 
franconian, with traces of Mosellefranconian, which Miss Schneider locates 
in the region south of Trier and Mainz. She has described the linguistic pecu- 
liarities in the introduction, and given all the words missing from or at 
variance with Lexer in a Wérterverzeichnis at the end. A Namenregister adds 
to the usefulness of the volume. The text as it stands is clear and easy to 
read, and will, it is to be hoped, lead to further study of the Pontus story. 

A critical edition of the various French manuscripts is urgently needed. 
In order to compare the two German translations, Miss Schneider compared 
them with a French MS, Bibliothéque Nationale, ancien fonds, 1487. She 
did not realize, however, nor could she have without comparing all the 
French manuscripts, that this one agrees with only one other, in Lyons, and 
all the other French manuscripts are based on a substantially similar, but 
literally quite different, version. As a result she often misjudges the trans- 
lators. She concludes, quite correctly no doubt, that the two German transla- 
tions were mutually independent, but on page 120 she states that the un- 
known translator B has confused “larmes’’ with “les armes,’”’ whereas this 
mistake actually goes back to the French MSS, some of which (e.g., Bibl. 
Nat. 1486, Arsenal 3001) have “‘le cheualier noir a les armes blanches,”’ others 
(Cambridge Hh3.16, Bibl. Nat. 6639, 5031 and Rothschild 1499) have “‘le 
cheualier noir [or “‘pelle’’] aux larmes blanches.” On page 15 she states that 
Eleanor translates Rennes “bestindig” by Vannes (an exaggeration, as on 
page 165, line 34, of Kindermann’s edition, Eleanor calls it Regnuso and 
elsewhere Regneus). In some French MSS it is impossible to tell (from the 
microfilm at least) whether they have Vennes or Rennes, and Cambridge 
Hh3.16, f. 27, quite definitely does have Vennes. Eleanor, however, was 
incorrect in thinking there was another city called Belleroge (p. 152, 1. 30), 
whereas her unknown competitor translates correctly: ‘““Die stat Rennes 
plag zu zyden zu heyfien die rode stat” (p. 111, 1. 17). 

Any editor collating the French MSS will do well to take the two German 
translations into consideration, as in some instances one or both seem to have 
been copied from a MS different from any extant. To take a few examples, 
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most French MSS call the King of Brittany, whose name occurs only once» 
““Hugues.’”’ Camb. Hh 3.16, f. 8b, has ‘““Haguet,”’ the German translation B 
(p. 57, 1. 10) has “Haguel,” and Eleanor’s translation in the Gotha MS 
“Argiill,” printed version “‘Argill’’ (p. 124, 1. 3). It would seem as though a 
development could be traced here. The companion who revealed Pontus’ 
identity to the Seneschal on their first arrival in Brittany has an even more 
difficult name, likewise a hapax legomenon; whereas in the Miinchen MS 
just published it reads “Burat” (p. 58, l. 5) and three of the MSS in the 
apparatus criticus have “Bucot,” only one French MS (Arsenal 3001, f. sb) 
could be its source with “‘borat.” The other MSS are less clear, but appear to 
have “‘vneat” (Bibl. Nat. 6630, f. 51), “‘viteat’”’ (Bibl. Nat. 5031, f. 353), 
“‘breal’”’ (or possibly “‘bereal’”’ Rothschild 1499). The Cambridge MS Hh3.16, 
f. 9, seems quite clearly to have “diuocat.”’ In the printed versions of Eleanor’s 
translation he is called ‘‘Unitas,’’ but the Gotha MS, page 12, appears on 
micro-film to have “‘vinsas.”” Moreover, in one passage the French MSS are 
unanimous in having Pontus and the 14 children tell the captain to sail di- 
rectly to France, but the two German translations agree in an alternative 
destination: Flanders (Schneider, p. 51, |. 2 ff., “vff die marck zu Flandern 
wert oder des konigrichs von Ffrankrich;” Mackensen, p. 119 1. 34, “gen 
Flannders oder aber gen Franckreyche’’). Confusion arose also as to their 
actual destination. The English translation (F. J. Mather, Jr., ““King Ponthus 
and the Fair Sidoine,” PMLA, xtt [1897], 9, ll. 16-17), which in this case 
seems to be most accurate, says they sailed “‘to the countre of Armoric, which 
be called now Little Bretayn.” Aremorica was indeed the Latin name for 
northern Gaul. Bibl. Nat. 1486, f. 4, has already corrupted it to read “‘uers les 
parties de morigne, cest la petite bretagne,”’ Rothschild 1499 to “‘morgire,” 
and Camb. Hh 3.16, f. 8b, has “mongrant ” Bibl. Nat. 6639, f. 50, ‘“‘mont- 
grant.” Since, as far as I can discover, Brittany was never called anything 
like that, the sentence no longer made sense. Either Eleanor or her source, 
perhaps thinking of Granada, must have emended the passage to read ‘“‘von 
Malegranat uncz in die klein Britania,’”’ which sounds better, although there 
does not seem to be any Malegranat in the neighborhood of Corunna. The 
other German translation has omitted the name altogether, but has retained 
another place name in the same sentence, which Eleanor deleted, ‘“‘Su®mer”’ 
(“susnno” in Bibl. Nat. 1486 f. 4), which two of the German copyists evi- 
dently felt to be a corruption of “sur mer” and omitted (see p. 56, 1. 24 and 
apparatus criticus). 

The translation by the Archduchess Eleanor is considerably closer to 
the French original than the one more recently published, although she also 
was given, to a lesser degree, to the synonymomania mentioned by Miss 
Schneider on page 25 of the introduction. In addition, Eleanor omits from 
the long lists of French gentry numerous names of purely local interest, 
which the present version has retained. The unknown translator has, however, 
added a verse to the little song composed by Pontus on the way to the 
forest, and has increased the amount of direct discourse and in other ways 
enlivened the story. (Miss Schneider does not mention the fact that he makes 
Pontus kill Koradus [pp. 92-93], whereas Eleanor follows the French tradi- 
tion that Pontus merely unhorsed him, and the actual slaying was done by 
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the “Herre von Gragan oder von Elitan, der einer, ich waif} nit welcher”’ 
[p. 142, ll. 39-40]). It must be left to the individual reader to decide whether 
it was through Eleanor’s “bedeutenderen und beim Publikum zukraftigeren 
Namen” or her rival’s use of complicated Latin periods and an exaggerated 
Kanzleistil that the one version was quickly forgotten and the other con- 
tinued to be reprinted in popular versions down through the nineteenth 
century. 


Mary CATHERINE PHINNEY 
Los Angeles, California 


BERGREIHEN. EINE LIEDERSAMMLUNG DES 16. JAHRHUNDERTS MIT DREI 
FoLGEN. Herausgegeben von Gerhard Heilfurth, Erich Seemann, Hinrich 
Siuts, und Herbert Wolf. (Mitteldeutsche Forschungen, Nr. 16.) Tiibin- 
gen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1959. Pp. xx+291; 6 plates. DM 18. 


In 1854 Oskar Schade presented to scholars and friends a reprint of the oldest 
printed collection of popular poetry that he knew, a 1537 publication entitled 
Bergreihen that contained 58 songs. He considered the phrasing of the title 
page, ‘‘gemehret vnd gebessert,” to refer not to the collection as a whole, but 
to individual pieces. In 1892 the late John Meier republished Bergreihen, but 
in a variorum edition enriched by the fortunate find of three earlier printings 
dated 1531, 1533, and 1536. Meier was fairly certain that the 1531 printing 
by Wolfgang Meierpeck of Zwickau (also responsible for the 1533 issue) 
was not the earliest, since the first 27 texts of songs were arranged alpha- 
betically and the additional 9 (making a total of 36) were added with no 
sense of order at all. The supposed pre-1531 printing has not, however, come 
to light. What has been found is a Niirnberg printing of Bergreihen dated 
1574 that consists of three parts, of which Part I alone corresponds to the 
earlier issues. The printer, Falentin Furmann, based his three-part issue on an 
earlier 1547 printing by Hans Daubmann, also of Niirnberg, of whose text 
there is evidence, although no copy is known today. The issues of the work 
are thus successive enlargements, the 1531 copy having 36 songs, the 1533 
copy 49, the 1536 copy 50, the 1537 copy 58, and finally the 1574 three-part 
version, a sizable expansion, containing a total of 103 items. (The 1547 text 
was to all appearances the basis for Furmann’s 1574 printing; we have a 
partial record of it in the work of Carl Friedrich Mosch, who included some 
songs from the Daubmann version in his history of German mountain life 
and mining, published in 1829.) 

The collection is important for reasons other than its primacy; a repub- 
lication showing the textual tradition of the sixteenth-century Bergreihen has 
thus been undertaken by Gerhard Heilfurth, the authority on‘ ‘Bergmanns- 
lieder,” and Erich Seemann, the present head of the Deutscher Volksliedar- 
chiv, with the help of Hinrich Siuts and Herbert Wolf. It is an excellent ex- 
ample of the corporate scholarship that the DVA has promoted from the 
time of the editing of the first Heft of Deutsche Volkslieder mit ihren Melodien. 

As with many terms from popular usage, “Bergreihen” has no precise 
signification. The term came about historically under circumstances some- 
what similar to those for our “ballad,” which is applied to songs that have 
no known relation to dancing. In Middle High German “Reihen” means 
“dance,” and with time the word came to signify the “dance-song,” and so 
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finally the song itself. It became the sixteenth-century term for “Berg- 
mannslied”’; it was used particularly to refer to the singing traditions of the 
mountain communities of Saxony in the Erzgebirge, where, as Heilfurth 
has shown at length in his Bergmannslied (1954), music and singing had a 
marked vitality during the sixteenth century, a time when the mountains 
first were vigorously exploited for their coal and ore and a time also of in- 
tellectual and religious ferment. The term “Bergreihen” became attached to 
any kind of popular song, no matter what the subject; it conveyed the notion 
of a “volksmafigen und volkliufigen Singgut” and suggested the free, easy, 
and improvized style of the mountaineers’ music, as expressed in such direc- 
tives in musical scores as “auf Bergreihen Weis” and “der bergreihischen 
Art nach.” 

As the earliest of German song collections, and because of its demon- 
strated popularity in the sixteenth century, with one printing following 
another, Bergreihen gives the student of popular taste and of early folksong 
an important insight into the nature and kind of song to be found in the 
Erzgebirge during the period. But of greater significance to the historian of 
folksong is its use by later compilers and editors of popular song during suc- 
ceeding centuries. Friedrich Nicolai, the Berlin bookseller and writer who 
meant to ridicule the popular poetry of his time by the publication of his 
Feyner kleyner Almanach, 1777-1778, took 18 of his songs from Bergreihen, 
deforming and burlesquing some of them considerably. The receptive tide 
for folksong gave his work the kind of uncritical popularity he had not an- 
ticipated. Bergreihen was a source for Uhland, Mittler, Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben, and a host of other folksong anthologizers of the nineteenth 
century. Less than a score of the songs in the Daubmann 1547 issue (or in its 
derivative printing of 1574) were not reprinted in later collections. Bergreihen 
thus gives us the necessary lead in reconstructing the editorial history of a 
great deal of popular song from the sixteenth century onward. 

As regards content of the songs, Bergreihen is a very mixed bag indeed; 
no governing ideas or process of selection has determined inclusion. The 
greater number of the pieces are love songs and are more suitable as “‘Reihen” 
for that reason; but spirituals are numerous in the collection (the first selection 
begins “Ach Got von himelreiche”); and straightforward narratives, his- 
torical accounts, drinking songs, Fastnachtslieder, warriors’ songs, Gesell- 
schaftslieder, and many other varieties make their appearance. In Part III 
there are, in addition, the long-winded songs of praise of local habitation 
promotions for Joachimstal, Schneeberg, Annaberg, and Marienberg—in the 
style of “Den Joachims thal den wdllen wir loben, / Darzu die gantze Ge- 
mein.” 

Not only is the subject matter diverse, but the styles of rendition vary 
considerably. The Volkslied is present (at times adapted to the calling of the 
miner); but the recognizable features of an oral tradition are not overly 
prominent in the collection. In nearly all the songs one senses pen and paper 
at no great remove from the print. They suggest ‘‘Minnesang”’ and ‘‘Meister- 
gesang’’ at moments, ‘‘Bankelgesang’”’ at others. Kurt Wassermann, in a 
dissertation of 1930 entitled Die Herkunft der Motive in den weltlichen ‘Berg- 
reihen,’ argues that the songs are basically a learned and print tradition. 
The motifs are chiefly those of sophisticated poetry; e.g., one quarter of the 
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pieces in Part I derive from the trite motif of leave-taking characteristic of 
“Minnesang.”” The evangelical strain appears not only in the frankly re- 
ligious pieces but occasionally in the worldly songs as well; didacticism is 
pervasive, and also a tendency to portray the actual and the real. The variety 
of artful stanzaic structure found in most of the songs is a further indication 
of the untraditional nature of the material. 

The collection as a whole differs from other printings of a similar kind 
in the sixteenth century, such as the Antwerpener Liederbuch (1544), in that 
the others are less regional in character, whereas Bergrethen concerns itself 
with and addresses itself to the calling and station of the Erzgebirge mining 
community. As Schade pointed out long ago, only two or three of the songs 
of Part I reveal that they are composed and sung by “‘Bergleute’’; but in the 
additions the life of the miner obtrudes more markedly. The life of the rural 
countryside is absent, as is also the asocial impersonality of traditional song. 
One recognizes the marks of the Gesellschaftslied, even as in the poorest of the 
Robin Hood ballads in English tradition. The authors are unknown (except 
in the instance of Hans Sachs—I, 26; II, 29), but as with much broadside 
writing, the author announces his person in some way, as a soldier (II, 11, 
21, 22), cavalier (I, 57; II, 12), fencer (II, 18), student (II, 26), printer (II, 
15), or one of the “‘Bergleute,” such as “Berggesellen” (I, 25; II, 14; III, 10) 
and “Hauer” (I, 47, 51; III 3). A typical close is as follows: 


Und der uns diesen Reyen sang, 

so wol gesungen hat, 

Das haben gethan zwen hauer 

zu Freybergk yn der Stadt. (I, 47) 


Most of the songs suffer from ungainly and commonplace artifices; only in 
the love songs does one find glimmerings of true folksong. In the succession 
of issues the printers continue to address their wares to the ‘‘Berggesellen,”’ 
an indication that the collection had a particular, socially circumscribed 
audience in mind: ‘‘Vnd nehmet also vergut, Ihr lieben Berckgesellen, Nach 
diesen Reyen werden balt besser, vnd andere mehr hernach folgen.” In the 
final addition, Part III, 8 of the 15 numbers are “‘erzgebirgische Berglieder.”’ 
An understanding of the sociological and historical place of these songs can 
best be had by consulting Heilfurth’s other publications on the nature and 
function of the “‘Bergmannslied” in the mountain communities of Saxony 
and Bohemia, the folklore of which he has elucidated extensively. 

The present work is a model of editorial method; it meticulously affords, 
in compressed space, seemingly all the attainable information the scholar 
might seek about the sixteenth-century Bergreihen. The Introduction, by the 
two senior editors, gives the printing history of the work and briefly places 
the songs in their historical setting. Since there was great variation in spelling 
from one issue to the other, the text is a semidiplomatic rendering. It is more 
heavily based on the 1531 and 1574 issues than on the others; Parts II and 
III of necessity follow the 1574 printing. Variant readings are supplied in 
footnotes for the songs of Part I (and for the songs that Mosch copied from 
the Daubmann version of Part III). Scrutiny of the variant readings for the 
first song indicates that less than one-fifth of the lines are free of variation in 
spelling over the forty-year printing history of Part I. The editors have 
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punctuated the text and also determined the stanzaic structure of the songs, 
following John Meier for Part I. Since this edition is a variorum of five 
separate issues, all differing in content, the sequence of songs in Part I is that 
of the 1531 issue for the first 36, the 1533 issue for Nos. 37 to 50, and the 
1536-37 issues for Nos. 51 to 58. On page xiii the editors unaccountably say 
that “von seinen 34 Liedern [1531] die ersten 28 alphabetisch durchgeordnet 
sind”; for 34 read 36, and for 28 read 27. The Notes are laden with ore of 
value to the folksong scholar; in essence they are themselves the product of 
tradition, for Uhland began the practice of supplying historical commentary 
and references to other printings of the songs, and Schade and Meier in 
their editions added information, all of which has been amplified inthe 
present work. The notes provide (a) citations of reprintings of a song, (b) 
of reworkings, (c) of narrative or thematic parallels, (d) of imitations, (e) 
of sources for melodies to which a song is known to have been sung, (f) of 
songs sung to the same tunes as are mentioned in (e), and, finally, (g) dis- 
cursive notes of a literary and historical nature. The wealth of information 
provided is attributable to the extensive indexing and cataloguing of all 
German folksong in the Deutsches Volksliedarchiv. The work ends with a 
bibliography and an index of first lines (most necessary, since the songs are 
not distinguished by title), to which is appended a table showing where each 
song appears in the separate editions. The apparatus makes the work,a most 
useful reference resource for the folksong scholar. 

The book is fittingly dedicated to the late John Meier, who was a par- 
ticipant in the planning of the work, and who for so many years led the 
scholarly study of German folksong. 


HoLGerR OLoF NYGARD 
Duke University 


MEISTERSANG. Von Bert Nagel. (Sammlung Metzler, Abteilung Literatur- 
geschichte.) Stuttgart: Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1962. Pp. 
Vili+ 104. 

:In keeping with the quality that one is accustomed to find in the little paper- 

back handbooks in the Metzler series, the recent book on Meistersang by 

Bert Nagel is one of outstanding excellence. The book is not a popular pre- 

sentation of the colorful movement of Meistersang for the general reader. It 

is a handbook for specialists, a Realienbuch fiir Germanisten, and represents 
the present Stand der Forschung in this field of German literature. 

The book divides its subject matter into two main sections: A, Self- 
documentation of Meistersang; and B, Poetry and Music of the Meistersinger. 
Each of these major sections is again divided into fields of discussion, with 
citation, in each instance, of the authorities in that field. 

The carefully prepared and scholarly book is notably clean of typo- 
graphical errors, of which the reviewer has observed but a single one. 

In the presentation of the basic technical vocabulary of Meistersang, 
with definitions (pp. 23-24), once Ton was listed and defined, it was almost 
obligatory to include the term Weise which was used with equal frequency 
(cf. Bell, Hager, I, pp. 158-9) In connection with Gemafi, definition of the 
constantly used terminology Uberlang, lang, kurz, and Uberkurz would have 
been illuminating, had space permitted. 
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The author might have cited under metrics: Bell, Hager, I, pp. 124-57, 
where a detailed discussion of the metrics of Meistersang is presented, and 
The Meistersingerschule at Memmingen and Its “Kurze Entwerffung.”’ The 
whole purpose of the latter publication was to bring out the relation of the 
metrics of Meistersang to the metrical reforms of Opitz, and is thus not 
irrelevant. Further, in the discussion of Lupold Hornburg’s Meisterlied, Ins 
Marners lange wise, reference might have been made to Hager, I, p. 152, 
where Lupold’s composition is not only presented, but is analyzed in con- 
trast with Marner’s own composition in this Weise, of a century earlier; 
or to Bell and Gudde, The Poems of Lupold Hornburg, where the poem is 
accompanied by a wealth of annotation not available elsewhere. And again, 
under the topic of tonal nomenclature, citation of Hager, I, pp. 169 ff. would 
have been in place. There the practices in tonal nomenclature are fully dis- 
cussed, and the origin of such fanciful names as the spitze Trinkschuhweise, 
Kurze A ffenweise, etc., given. It must be added, however, that the Hager 
work has been cited with generous frequency under other topics than those 
mentioned above. Limitation of space has forced Nagel to be selective in his 
references. It was doubtless limitation of space that caused the author to 
forego an Index, much as the little volume—packed full as it is with a wealth 
of detail, beautifully organized and presented—would have profited by its 
inclusion. Meanwhile, the Table of Contents serves well. 

Among the numerous topics mentioned that invite to further research, 
the author might well have included the problem of the congruity of Wort 
and Weise, of Bar and Ton. This is a problem of considerable import in the 
practices of Meistergesang. It is discussed at length in Hager, I pp. 157-172. 

This reviewer has observed only one factual error in Nagel’s splendid 
work, namely on page 60, where he cites the date of the building of the well- 
known Niirnberger Meistersingerschrein as 1583. In this error Nagel enjoys the 
best of company. This dating is based upon the reading of an inscription 
upon the Schrein by the hand of Frantz Hein, the artist who did the paintings 
on the Schrein. Germany’s specialists have uniformly read Hein’s figures as 
1583, thereby distorting the facts by nearly a half century. Indeed, the cus- 
todians of the Schrein themselves, at the Germanisches Museum in Niirnberg, 
were guilty of this misreading, and carried the erroneous date in their printed 
catalog. The second digit in this date is actually a “6” rather than a “‘s,”’ the 
third digit a “‘2”’ rather than an “8,” and the fourth and final digit a ‘‘1” 
rather than a “3”! Cf. “The Dating of the Meistersingerschrein of Niirnberg,”’ 
Monatshefte, Feb., 1951, which, by means of photographs obtained from 
Niirnberg, prove that the inscription must be read as 1621 rather than 1583, 
thus bringing the date into harmony with the extensive mesh of irrefutable 
evidence. 


Nagel is Germany’s leading specialist of today in the field of Meistersang. 
His new book takes its place alongside of Taylor-Ellis, The Literary History 
of Meistergesang. These two brief volumes are the essential handbooks upon 
which all future researchers in Metstersang must base their study. 
CiaiR HAYDEN BELL 


University of California 
Berkeley 
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Dir TRAUERSPIELE LOHENSTEINS. VERSUCH EINER INTERPRETATION. Von 
Klaus Giinther Just. (Philologische Studien und Quellen, Heft 9.) Berlin: 
Erich Schmidt Verlag 1961. Pp. 188. DM 15.80. 


The publication of this work ends almost fifteen years of labor devoted to 
the second great dramatist of the Baroque, Daniel Casper von Lohenstein. 
Klaus Giinther Just has already earned the gratitude of scholars interested 
in Lohenstein for making available critical editions of all of the dramatist’s 
tragedies (Vol. 292-294, Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 
1953, 1955, 1957). This “‘attempt at an interpretation” will surely establish 
Just as a Lohenstein scholar who is intimately familiar with the man and his 
works, as well as with a Lohenstein bibliography that extends back more than 
eighty years. 

Indeed, one of the highly informative and valuable parts of this book is 
the section “Stand und Aufgaben der Lohenstein-Forschung” which com- 
prises, together with a brief but perceptive survey of Lohenstein and his 
times, the introduction to the main text. Just divides Lohenstein research 
and criticism into three phases: a positivistic, a “geistesgeschichtlich,” and 
an interpretative phase, his own efforts being a continuation of the “inter- 
pretierende Richtung” which began with the publication of Erik Lunding’s 
Das schlesische Kunstdrama in 1940. As I understand it, Just aims to achieve 
a synthesis in the interpretation of Lohenstein, the man and creative artist, 
his times and his works, which transcends the particular and strives for a 
total picture of his dramatic character. This Just seeks to accomplish by 
analyzing specific elements common to the whole dramatic work, i.e., struc- 


ture, language, etc. In their aggregate, these analyses will provide insight 
into the character of the type of drama that was Lohenstein’s contribution to 
the literature of his epoch, and will also reveal the character that the in- 
dividual elements acquired in Lohenstein. 

The study is divided into five major rubrics: “Aufbau,” “Sprache,” 


” 66 ” 


“Tradition, Geschichte,” and “Energien,” each with two or three sub- 
ordinate topics, such as “Sentenzen”’ (II Sprache), “Handlungstrager” (III 
Geschichte) or ‘Erotik’? (V Energien). An ‘‘Exkurs” treats the editorial 
problems Just encountered in preparing the above-noted critical editions 
and is essentially the restatement of materials found in the several prefaces. 
It also summarizes bibliographical data concerning contemporary editions of 
the dramas. A helpful index completes the volume. 

His modest claim notwithstanding (i.e., the subtitle), Just’s book is, I 
feel, as complete and detailed an analysis as is desirable or even necessary. He 
has invariably selected the most significant aspects of Lohenstein’s dramas 
and conducted his analyses with enough critical insight to have achieved his 
stated goal. Just has certainly expanded Lunding’s work, although, I would 
say, not with any imaginative sweep. While this is a solid and convincing, 
methodical and thorough exegesis, it suffers from a somewhat repetitive 
heaviness. Perhaps this is so because Just is dealing with dramatic works 
which are themselves a heavy brocade, close-woven and fine-crafted. Yet, 
though he certainly offers more specific detail, more cross referencing, as it 
were, of ideas, themes, and techniques from drama to drama, than Lunding 
has done, Just does not actually go beyond Lunding in the development of 
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basic ideas. One can say that Just’s work is essentially an expansion of 
Lunding’s book and as such will probably better serve as a reference work for 
specific detail. For example, Just’s examination of Lohenstein’s diction 
and style (II Sprache) will provide the student with a highly useful technical 
analysis of this so important aspect of the man’s rhetorical style that is only 
suggested in Lunding. 

All in all, I would say that Just’s book is a valuable supplement to 
Lunding’s work. Yet I cannot agree with Just that his efforts represent merely 
a kind of preliminary study and that each drama would provide material for 
a special monograph. Both he and Lunding have extracted as much from 
Lohenstein’s dramatic works as they have to offer, individually or as a whole. 
Of course there are many, many details and sidelights in each drama, as is 
bound to be the case in such highly allusive works, which could be treated 
(and footnoted!), but I doubt that all this would significantly augment our 
appreciation and understanding of Lohenstein’s excellences and deficiences as 
a dramatist. There is, after all, much more rhetorical effect and contrastive 
structuring than fine character-drawing and psychological subtleties in these 
dramas. Hence there are bound to be pretty definite limitations to the amount 
of interpretation and critical analysis these works will stand. With Lunding 
and Just, I believe these limits have been reached—at least for our time. 

A. G. DE CaPUA 
University of Buffalo 


Das ZITAT IN DER ERZAHLKUNST. ZUR GESCHICHTE UND POETIK DES EURO- 
PAISCHEN RoMANS. Von Hermann Meyer. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1961. Pp. 269. DM 19.80. 


The literary quotation, palpably a Fremdkérper within the fabric of fictional 
depiction, constitutes at best, it would seem, a peripheral aspect of the art of 
narration. Accordingly, one’s speculation about the promises of the above 
title may well be tinged somewhat with mild skepticism. But Hermann Meyer, 
in a lucid introduction and nine case studies, displays such superb command 
of every facet of his topic that any doubts are quickly and thoroughly dis- 
pelled, particularly in regard to the status of the quotation as a structural ele- 
ment, i.e., its potentialities as an aesthetically contributing factor in the over- 
all structural web of the novel. It is Meyer’s special concentration on this 
perspective that lends his undertaking eminent value. A host of highly 
elucidative sidelights on both stylistic and ideological implications adds in 
no small measure to his examination of the art of quoting. Meyer’s singu- 
larly scintillating style of presentation does its share in making each chapter 
of his book engrossing and rewarding reading. 

The sweep of this survey extends, to state it in reverse, from Thomas 
Mann to Rabelais—by force of necessity, as the author indicates. His con- 
cern is primarily with the role of the quotation in German novelistic litera- 
ture, but to be intrigued by the conspicuously personal technique of a Thomas 
Mann and a Wilhelm Raabe, as Meyer was, means to become strongly aware 
of a long tradition behind the art of quoting. And the inescapable models, the 
builders of the tradition, are found to be the fathers of the humorous novel: 
Rabelais, Cervantes, Sterne. Meyer holds to the view that in the humorous 
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novel the quotation was first used with artistic discrimination; it assumed, in 
other words, an aesthetically valuable function. This naturally presupposes a 
personal point of view on the part of the narrator, an air of “Souverinitit” 
and playfulness not apparent in the anonymous and “aesthetically unfree” 
role of most Baroque writers, in whose works a ponderous seriousness pre- 
vails, from which, as from pedantry and erudition, the art of quoting suffers. 

The sequence of novelists providing the German continuity, as Meyer 
sees it, is the following: Wieland, Hoffmann, Immermann, Fontane, Raabe, 
Thomas Mann. Three of these (Wieland, Fontane, Mann) are represented 
with two works, all others with one each. Fontane’s preceding Raabe may 
slightly surprise us, likewise the absence of a chapter on Jean Paul; the 
latter omission is explained by the simple fact that Jean Paul’s use of the 
quotation is sparing and structurally inconsequential. The incidental com- 
parative aspect of Meyer’s historical-analytical study we find decidedly wel- 
come, as well as his clarifying statement early in the introduction that, in 
point of narrative integration, the quotation, generally speaking, occupies a 
state of suspension between assimilation and dissimilation. 

What all of the writers under consideration have in common is, of 
course, the extensive utilization of the device discussed here. As might be 
expected, however, the variations in individual techniques are considerable. 
A representative sampling rather than an attempt at a comprehensive review 
of all the chapters would, therefore, seem to be in order. 

The term poeta doctus having been applied by Meyer to the writers at 
the opposite poles of his alignment, Rabelais and Mann, the chapters de- 
voted to each may serve to exemplify Meyer’s findings. Of Rabelais, who has 
often been charged with a lack of artistic taste, Meyer says that, notwith- 
standing a sometimes incomplete assimilation of what is quoted, this early 
writer skillfully enriches his narrative by his structurally effective, if unin- 
hibited, employment of the quotation, varying the serious and the humorous 
in prudent proportion. As to some enlightening particulars: (1) Rabelais 
parodies the bad habit of overdoing erudite quoting in scholastic writing 
(emulated gratefully by Sterne later on); (2) he creates humorous contrast by 
effecting gross disproportions between his learnedly ponderous quoting and 
the nature of the real situation concerned; (3) having a reverent attitude 
toward antiquity, in contrast to Cervantes and Sterne, Rabelais has his 
quotations from that source perform the important function of giving his own 
comments objectivity; (4) his quotations from the Bible and other sacred 
writings—not his general references thereto—are shot through with the 
spirit of parody. Meyer ventures the hypothesis that the reasons for this 
peculiarity are aesthetic rather than ideological. Since the mainspring of 
Rabelais’ humor resides in the language itself, the pattern of sacrosanct 
texts would most likely provide an irresistible target for his humorous im- 
pulses. Instead of our taking these parodistic capers of Rabelais’ at face 
value ideologically, we can fruitfully shift the emphasis, as Meyer demon- 
strates, to their structural function, in this case the poetic function of solidify- 
ing the humorous character of the novel. 

Sharing with Rabelais such traits as the playfully sovereign point of view 
(Zauberberg), the outstanding poeta doctus, Thomas Mann, displays the 
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superbly refined art of quoting that might be expected of him. Seeing in him 
the legitimate heir of the great English novelists, notably Sterne, Meyer 
states with reference to the Zauberberg: “‘Einheit von realistischer Fiille und 
iiber-realistischer Symbolik, und dies in humoristischer Gesamtpriagung: 
Das ist der Gesichtspunkt, unter dem auch die reichnuancierte Zitierkunst 
Thomas Manns durchsichtig wird. In ihr vereinigen sich die Vorziige der 
realistisch charakterisierenden Zitatverwendung eines Fontane und der 
musikalisch symbolisierenden eines Raabe. Und in dieser Vereinigung bilden 
die Zitate eine ideelle Oberschicht, die mit der Unterschicht der pragmati- 
schen Erzahlinhalte sinndeutend verbunden ist. Durch dieses Zusammen- 
spielen von Sinnbereich und Tatsachenbereich entsteht jene Mehrschichtig- 
keit des Erzahlens, die seit Cervantes grundlegende Bedeutung fiir den 
humoristischen Roman hat” (p. 211). Some quotations in the Zauberberg 
merely serve to characterize the persons using them. In the case of Settem- 
brini, however, “zu dessen Redeweise das Zitat wesentlich gehért,”’ Mann’s 
deftness in quoting reaches its acme; here “bekommt das literarische Zitat in 
leitmotivischer Abwandlung ideell-symbolische Bedeutung” (p. 212). One 
variant, the unrecognized quotation, points forward to the later Mann’s 
predilection for cryptic quoting. Naphta’s quotations are exclusively polemic; 
Peeperkorn’s only one is an obnoxious blasphemy. Extremely subtle is the 
design of some quotations that affect the hero’s innermost life; thus, Meyer 
can again say: “Die Zitatverwendung erweist sich als ein bedeutsames 
Mittel zur symbolischen Steigerung iiber das Realistische hinaus” (p. 227). 
As far as the contributing role of the literary quotation and allusion in the 
later novels is concerned (receding somewhat in Lotte in Weimar), intensive 
scrutiny would reveal, says Meyer, appreciable differences from one work to 
the other. “Im Zauberberg ist das literarische Zitat, mit wenigen Ausnahmen, 
durchweg manifest, seine asthetische Wirkung beruht darauf, dafS es vom 
Leser als solches erkannt wird und daf§ es gerade durch sein Erkanntwerden 
zur Sichtbarmachung der ideellen und formalen Struktur des Werkes beitragt. 
Im Spitwerk dagegen wird das Zitierverfahren immer kryptischer” (p. 228). 
Meyer’s observations on Lotte in Weimar lead him to conclude as follows: 
“Die véllige Verschmelzung von ‘Studiertem’ und ‘Erfundenem’ bestimmt 
tatsichlich das Gepriige dieses Werkes. Wir sprachen anfangs davon, wie 
sehr der Dichter hier in seiner Gestaltung durch seinen Stoff gebunden ist. 
Aber, so sahen wir, diese Gebundenheit bedeutet keine Fessel. Die Zitat- 
analyse war dazu geeignet, zu zeigen, daf der Dichter seinen Stoff bewiltigt, 
ohne ihm zu verfallen. Durch souveriine kiinstlerische Formgebung, die sich 
besonders als Symbolschaffung mittels des literarischen Zitats auswirkt, wei® 
er sich, bei aller Treue dem Stoff gegeniiber, die Freiheit zu wahren, die das 
wahrhafte Lebenselement der Kunst ist” (p. 245). 

This extensive citing from Meyer is meant to be part of the sampling. 
For the remaining chapters, as for the two above, we can say with conviction 
that whatever the peculiarities of the individual writer may be—with regard 
to his general outlook, the structure of his creative temperament, and of 
course his technique of quoting—Meyer, within his self-imposed limitations, 
goes exhaustively and convincingly to the heart of the matter. As indicated 
before, many of his astute observations and insights transcend the narrow 
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scope of his topic, shedding light on the very essence of literary creation. 
Whether more comprehensive treatments of the authors listed will have to 
question the validity of any of Meyer’s points, remains to be seen. At any 
rate, Meyer’s study, exemplary both as to method and substance, is a basic 
work and hence an indispensable guide for any similar undertaking in the 
future. 

The other German narrative works analysed are: Wieland’s Der goldene 
Spiegel and Die Geschichte des weisen Danischmend, E. T. A. Hoffmann’s 
Lebensansichten des Katers Murr, Immermann’s Miinchhausen, Fontane’s 
L’ Adultera and Der Stechlin, and Raabe’s Hastenbeck. 

Joun R. FREY 
University of Illinois 


THE GERMAN IMAGE OF GOETHE. By Wolfgang Leppmann. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1961. Pp. xv-+ 220. $6.10. 


Professor Leppmann has provided us with a vivid and balanced account 
of the various phases of the forever changing German image of Goethe from 
the time of his contemporaries until the present. The book throws more light 
on successive generations of Goethe readers, both admirers and critics, than 
on Goethe. His life and works are only incidental to the main argument; it is 
the many theories on his life and his stature as a writer that form the core of 
the book. Since Goethe was an important experience for many Germans, an 
account of the different reactions to him serves as an informative chapter in 
the intellectual history of Germany. The author ably deals with the inter- 
action between views on Goethe and the prevailing political and social 
situation. 

Julius W. Braun’s Goethe im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen (Berlin, 1883- 
85) is used with good judgment to bring out clearly both the hostile and 
friendly camps among Goethe’s contemporary readers. Leppmann shows 
how the Romantics with their wide reading in world literature could assign 
Goethe a place among the European giants. The second chapter (“From 
Metternich to Marx’’) deals objectively with the “lean years” of Goethe 
appreciation when the Young Germans found him wanting on political 
grounds. The author quite correctly includes in his next chapter (“Early 
Biography”’) a discussion of George Henry Lewes’ biography, since it played 
an important role in shaping the German image of Goethe. The same reason 
must have prompted him to include the studies by Houston Stewart Cham 
berlain and Barker Fairley in other parts of the book. Another chapter 
(““Music, Science, and Kulturkritik’’) tells of the relation of some outstanding 
nineteenth-century figures to Goethe. Only toward the end of the century 
and then at first only among the intellectual elite does Goethe replace Schiller 
as Germany’s greatest author. This position is confirmed by the foundation 
of the Goethe Society (1885) whose membership the author analyzes. He 
relates convincingly how Goethe was made acceptable to ever widening 
circles. The reactions to Goethe by a select number of authors from Grill- 
parzer to Albert Schweitzer and the approaches to Goethe by representative 
scholars from von Loeper, von Biedermann, and Bernays to Heinrich Meyer 
form the last two chapters. These make a less homogeneous impression 
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than the earlier ones, probably reflecting accurately the increasing lack of 
coherence among modern literary studies. 

Leppmann has organized and presented the material with unusual 
lucidity. A forceful, occasionally witty style coupled with translations that 
are almost always outstanding make for good reading. Bv limiting his treat- 
ment to only fairly well-known or representative voices, he has kept in mind 
the educated reader to whom the book is clearly directed. At the same time, 
there cannot be much that is original in such a presentation. Except for the 
chapter on the Goethe Society, which had been published in almost identical 
form in PMLA (1954), most of the facts and often similar interpretations 
can be found in Reinhard Buchwald’s Goethezeit und Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 
1949) or in Heinz Kindermann’s encyclopedic and almost unreadable Das 
Goethebild des XX. Jahrhunderts (Wien-Stuttgart, 1952) and in many spe- 
cialized studies. Leppmann gives only a very brief general bibliography and 
refers to special research in the text, without, however, evaluating it. The 
book is conveniently indexed. 

There are a few assertions that need correction. Most of the leaders of 
the Storm and Stress movement did not come from Central and South Ger- 
many (p. 23). August Wilhelm Schlegel did not publish his interpretation of 
Hermann und Dorothea in Die Horen but in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung 
(p. 39). Johannes von Miiller, the historian, is confused with Johannes Miiller, 
the physiologist. For Mehring’s work the telling date of the first edition 
should have been given (p. 65). The implication that the publishing of the 
Nationalausgabe of Schiller’s works has come to a halt is erroneous (p. 131). 
The author sometimes presents judgments instead of reporting and then 
interpreting various reactions to Goethe. For instance, it would have been 
more informative to draw a conclusion on the prevailing intellectual climate 
from the lack of attention that was paid to Carl Gustav Carus’ studies on 
Goethe for about a century than to decry this neglect (p. 70). I miss mention 
of the Trunz and Akademie editions. Heinrich Meyer’s Goethe book is 
stressed at the expense of Emil Staiger’s which is only briefly mentioned, 
even though it seems to me that Staiger’s emphasis on the works points to 
the future. Leppmann’s generally admirable strict adherence to his goal of 
presenting Goethe’s image has kept him from including a chapter on the 
Faust controversy from which the reader would have benefited much. 

But these are minor points. The book will serve as a reliable and stimu- 
lating guide to the various phases of Goethe evaluations since the publication 
of his first work. 

CHRISTOPH E. SCHWEITZER 
Bryn Mawr College 


BILD UND GEBARDE IN DER SPRACHE HOFMANNSTHALS. Von Wolfram Mauser, 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Bd. 238/1.) Wien: 
H. Béhlau, 1961. Pp. 78. OSch 48. 


In this study Mauser seeks to demonstrate the uniqueness of the youthful 
Hofmannsthal’s symbols, which did not possess traditional intellectual or 
conceptual qualities, but were rather of an intuitive, mystical nature. He also 
links this magic symbolism with the later ““Gebiardensprache” (derived from 
the kind of mute, soul-filled, profound expression found in the dance and in 
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pantomime) (cf. pp. 29, 44-47). The transition, Mauser states, is marked by 
the increasing importance in Hofmannsthal’s language of a group of sym- 
bolically-used adjectives—leicht, schwer, miide, tief, weich, among others— 
which stand on one side or the other of Hofmannsthal’s “‘groSe Antinomie,” 
that is, the commitment, on the one hand, to humanity and its destiny, and, 
on the other, to a free, exalted spirit which defies man’s limitations (p. 29). 

Mauser effectively demonstrates how such ‘daseinsunmittelbare”’ 
words played an important role even in the poet’s earliest symbolism and 
how they later, after the turn of the century, became dominant. On the other 
hand, Mauser’s desire to emphasize the idea of constant evolution in Hof- 
mannsthal’s career makes him somewhat overzealous and even self-contra- 
dictory in his attempt to discredit the Chandos letter as the expression of a 
sudden “‘Sprachkrise,” or as a crisis at all. Mauser asserts that Hofmanns- 
thal’s creative power was not lost at this time, but only his faith in a certain 
type of language—the magical metaphors of his earlier works (pp. 52-53). 
It is true, one can say in rebuttal, that this crisis did not come suddenly 
and without preparation—few crises do!—but this fact does not seem to 
justify the denial of its existence. Mauser himself, in his discussion of the 
Chandos letter, frequently employs such terms as “Notlage,” “Klirung,” 
and “Ubergang,” which contradict his other statements that would deny 
such a transitional crisis. From numerous sources in Hoffmannsthal’s letters, 
diary, and notes for projected works, it is obvious that the new language 
of his later productions was attained only through struggle and that the 
“Sprachpessimismus” characteristic of this struggle was particularly acute 
in him when he wrote the Chandos letter. Therefore, Mauser’s assertion 
that Hofmannsthal’s goal in the Chandos letter was not avoidance of lan- 
guage but rather the search for a language in tune with existence is credible. 
He goes too far, however, when he indicates that the letter definitely de- 
scribes and illustrates such a language as an attainable goal (pp. 62-63). His 
case is not strengthened by such cavilling arguments as: “Lord Chandos 
behauptet auch gar nicht, da er schweigen wolle, sondern nur, da er weder 
ein lateinisches noch ein englisches, italienisches oder spanisches Buch mehr 
verfassen werde”’ (p. 62). 

Der Schwierige is discussed finally as an example of the importance of 
episodic, anecdotal, and “‘gestic” expression in Hofmannsthal’s later works, 
in which the basic antinomy reflected in such words as “‘leicht”’ and “‘schwer”’ 
is decisive. For example, the Furlani episode illustrates, according to Mauser, 
the “light approach”’ as a fundamental attitude toward life, and is really the 
spiritual focal point of the play, in which “Hans Karl die geheimen Wiinsche, 
die Sehnsucht und das Ideal in bezug auf die Lebensfiihrung des Dichters 
durch die Hinweise auf die Gestik, auf das Gehaben eines Clowns andeutet”’ 
(p. 73). While the Furlani episode can indeed be called a significant highlight, 
Mauser shows, in his enthusiasm for this one point, a curious disregard for the 
importance of the Hans Karl—Helene relationship, about which both the 
plot and the thought content of the play revolve. He likewise makes the 
dubious statement that Hans Karl is the only character who accomplishes 
anything in the play (p. 65), although, as the action progresses, it becomes 
very apparent that he must let Helene take the initiative and must be guided 
by her. 
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Mauser’s failure to establish an adequate, balanced relationship between 
the particular points he wishes to emphasize and the other important facets 
of Hofmannsthal’s production is counterbalanced to a considerable degree by 
his success in establishing the particular nature of Hofmannsthal’s sym- 
bolical language. In his strong concluding paragraphs, for example, he aptly 
notes how the poet often metaphorically equates life with flowing water. He 
then declares that Hofmannsthal’s various episodes and anecdotes of sym- 
bolical import are like momentary coagula snatched from the moving stream 
of life. They give a genuine, although fragmentary, insight into the depth 
and breadth of existence, and thus avoid the intellectual and analytical ap- 
proach which robs life of both its mystery and truth. 

Rocer C, NorToN 
Cedar Crest College 


BUcHERKUNDE FUR GERMANISTEN. STUDIENAUSGABE. Von Johannes Hansel. 
[Berlin:] Erich Schmidt Verlag [1961]. Pp. 132. DM 8.60. 


This revised, compact edition of Hansel’s Biicherkunde is superior to the orig- 
inal edition of 1959 (reviewed in this Journal, L1x [1960], pp. 750-52). Flaws of 
the original have been corrected and lacunae filled; one can recommend the 
“Studienausgabe” as a responsible introduction to the bibliography of Ger- 
man philology and literary history. 

The organization of the new edition is almost identical with that of the 
earlier edition, save that the intrinsically valuable but rather specialized 
““Anhang, Handschriftenkunde” has been omitted. Commendable is the 
numbering of items as they are introduced. They are easy to locate again in 
improved indices which refer to titles by number rather than by section or 
page only. There are multiple entries of several titles, as for example the 
annual bibliography of PMLA, but only because the same title warrants list- 
ing under various categories. While the original edition does contain some 
material not found in the “‘Studienausgabe,”’ Hansel makes a cross reference 
to the older book wherever this is the case. The poorly organized section 
on “Stoff- und Motivgeschichte” of the original has now dwindled to iess 
than half a page. Here as elsewhere, the shortening is an improvement; it 
would be folly to use the original and not the ‘‘Studienausgabe.” 

There is still no introduction to the catalogues of the British Museum, 
the Library of Congress, or the Bibliothéque nationale, which certainly be- 
long to the elementary equipment of the bibliographer. One may also ques- 
tion the continued omission of certain other works like Archer Taylor’s 
Problems in German Literary History. References to Hansel’s own unpub- 
lished ‘‘Personalbibliographie” continue to pepper the “Studienausgabe” as 
they did the original edition of the Biicherkunde in 1959. On pages 67-79 it is 
cited at least ten times, but the only indication that the book was still un- 
published when the “‘Studienausgabe”’ appeared is found in the primary entry 
on page 69. The term “Konversationslexikon” appears throughout as ‘‘Kon- 
servationslexikon.” 

P. M. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois 
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